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INTRODUCTION 


Vijayanagara Empire occupies a prominent place in the study of 
medieval Indian history. The formation of the Vijayanagara Empire took 
place in the mid fouteenth century, at a time when there was no single pre- 
dominant power or competitive empire or states to lay claim to the territorial 
or imperial power in South India. From the fourteenth through the 
seventeenth centuries the Vijayanagara Empire spanned a vast area and 
incorporated diverse ethnic, linguistic, socio-economic, and political groups. 
The history of Vijayanagara has always been a fascinating subject to the 
historians since 1900. 

Historians have analyzed Vijayanagara history using various 
approaches such as the Orientalist approach, the Regionalist approach, the 
Nationalist approach, the Segmentary Statehood approach and the most 
recent being the Material Culture approach.! The recent approach towards the 
study of Vijayanagara is the one using an interdisciplinary method of 
correlating the archaeological remains or data with the reconstruction of the 
material culture of the period. The ruins of the city of Hampi afford a wealth 
of data to the historians who look at Vijayanagara from an interdisciplinary 
perspective comprising of the multifaceted aspects of the empire such as art, 


history, religion, society, economy, archaeology, anthropology and so on in 


' Anila Verghese in her article on the historiography of Vijayanagara discusses on various 
approaches towards the study of Vijayanagara history starting from Robert Sewell in 1900 
till the recent researches undertaken by scholars like John M Fritz, George Mitchell, Pirre 
Filliozat, Vasundhara Filliozat, Kathleen Morrison and others. She emphasizes on the 
interdisciplinary nature of the study of Vijayanagara. 
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understanding the questions concerning the empire. Scholars like George 
Mitchell?, John Fritz?,Vasundhara Filliozat*, Kathleen Morrison, Carla 
Sinopoli® and Anila Verghese’ have raised questions which are not discussed 
in the written sources such as the construction of ritual and cultural space and 
the kinds of activities that took place in these spatial zones such as the 
legitimization of power, the elaboration of an imperial ideology, the 
articulation of beliefs practices, rituals and expression of art, architectire, 
craft production and courtly styles. 


My study entitled ‘The Songs of Purandaradasa in the Social, 


Historical and Religious Context of Vijayanagara Empire’ is an attempt to 
look at how songs can be used as a source to reconstruct history. 


Purandaradasa was a bhakti poet of the sixteenth century Vijayanagara 


Empire who lived at a time when the Empire was at the zenith of its political 
power. His songs composed in simple, colloquial idiom are popular over the 
vast regions stretching from the Marathi speaking regions of the Deccan to 


the Lower Kavéri in the Tamil country. The poets of medieval India gave 


voice to devotional love as Jacques Derrida says, ‘when one does something 


? George Michell, Vijayanagara Courtly Style, New Delhi: Manohar Publishers, 1992, p.65 
> John M Fritz, Vijayanagara: Authority and Meaning of a South Indian Imperial Capital 
Capital’in American Anthropologist, New Series, Vol.88, No.1(March.,1986), pp.44-55 
4 Vasundhara Filliozat and Pierre Filliozat, Vithala Temple at Hampi 
> Kathleen Morrison, Fields of Victory: Vijayanagara and the Course of Intensification, New 
Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers, 2000,p.9 
® Carla M Sinopoli, ‘The Organisation of Craft Production at Vijayanagara: South India’, 
American Anthropologist, New Series, Vol.90, No.3(September, 1988), pp.580-597 
T Anila Verghese, Religious Traditions at Vijayanagara as revealed through its Monuments, 
New Delhi: Manohar Publishers, 1995, p.3 
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poetic, one makes for sacredness’.® The singer saints have always used music 
as a vehicle and metaphor for their way of life. This study examines the life 


and songs of the dasa songster Purandaradasa of the Vijayanagara Empire. 
Music and the lyrics entwined with it, as well as the life of Purandaradasa 


giving voice to it, offer us ways to explore the social, economic, political and 


cultural history of Vijayanagara Empire in the sixteenth century. 


Objectives of the study 
The objectives of the study are:- 


a. To see bhakti poetry hand in hand with its socio historical 


contexts, as a continuous poetic tradition 
b. To look at how songs can be used as a source material to 
reconstruct history 


c. To discuss the role played by Purandaradasa in integrating the 


people of different cultural, historical and linguistic zones of 
Vijayanagara Empire through his medium of songs. 

d. To find out how a sacral version of Vijayanagara was created by 
linking the sacred centres of Peninsular India on the physical map 
of Vijayanagara Empire. 

e. To trace the Vijayanagara imperial ideology as reflected in the 


songs of Purandaradasa . 


8 William Jackson, Vijayanagara Visions: Religious Experience and Cultural Creativity in a 
South Indian Empire, New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2007, p.23 
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Historiography 

Purandaradasa indigenized the bhakti movement by rendering the 
essence of the Vedas and Upanishads into Kannada, by making it intelligible 
to the common mass. He was infact helping the common people of to 
participate in the spiritual life of Vijayanagara. Through the medium of 


songs, Purandaradasé was integrating the people of different cultural, 


linguistic and historical zones of the Vijayanagara Empire. 

Vijayanagara figures prominently in the new research on medieval 
South India. Important contributions have been made by scholars on the 
cultural history of Vijayanagara and serve as relevant source material for my 
study. Some important authors whom I would like to mention are William 
Jackson, Sheldon Pollock, Sanjay Subramaniam, Champakalakshmi and 
Anila Verghese. 

William Jackson who is considered as the historian of religion has 
brought out fascinating works on the saint singers of Vijayanagara Empire. In 
his book The Songs of Three Great South Indian Saints Jackson presents 
three saint poets of Vijayanagara who were contemporaries- Annamacharya, 


Kanakadasa and Purandaradasa. He has analysed the songs of those poets 
through select translations, capturing the essence of bhakti as a movement 


that belonged to the people and which spoke the language of the common 
people. In his work Vijayanagara Visions Jackson explores new ideas about 


religious imagination in the Vijayanagara Empire. He reflects on the works of 
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saints like Vidyaranya, Vemana, Potana, Kanakadasa and Purandaradasa, 
highlighting their contributions. His book Vijayanagara Voices offers a 
unique insight into a rich and influential period in Indian History- the 
Vijayanagara period. In this work, he has brought out the tradition of bhakti 
in Viayanagara by highlighting the role played by the saints like 
Kanakadasa, Annamayya and Purandaradasa in disseminating the message of 


bhakti to the common mass. Though William Jackson’s research deals with 


the philosophical and technical aspects of the songs of three composers, he 
takes into consideration the historical and political context in which the songs 
are embedded. My approach is essentially to historicize the songs of 


Purandaradasa by locating them in the historical milieu in which the poet 


lived and worked. 

Literary cultures in history — Reconstructions from South Asia edited 
by Sheldon Pollock is a collection of articles by an international team of 
renowned scholars on the rich literary traditions of South Asia. This work has 
helped to a large extend in understanding the literary traditions of Kannada 
and Telugu, two languages patronized by the Vijayanagara rulers. It also 
sheds light on the literature of the Haridasa tradition to which Purandaradasa 
belonged. His book The Language of Gods in the World of Men is a study on 
the influence of vernacular languages in late medieval India when local 
speech forms challenged and eventually replaced Sanskrit in both the literary 


and political arenas. It is a work which helps us to allocate Purandaradasa as 


a product of interaction between the vernacular and cosmopolitan cultural 
order. In this work of impressive scholarship, Sheldon Pollock explores the 
remarkable rise and fall of Sanskrit, India's ancient language, as a vehicle of 
poetry and polity. He traces the two great moments of its transformation: the 
first around the beginning of the Common Era, when Sanskrit, long a sacred 
language, was reinvented as a code for literary and political expression. The 
second moment occurred around the beginning of the second millennium, 
when local speech forms challenged and eventually replaced Sanskrit in both 
the literary and political arenas. Depicting striking parallels, chronologically 
as well as structurally, with the rise of Latin literature and the Roman empire, 
and with the new vernacular literatures and nation-states of late-medieval 
Europe, The Language of the Gods in the World of Men asks whether these 
very different histories challenge current theories of culture and power and 
suggest new possibilities for research. 

The dialectic between the “Cosmopolitan” and the “Vernacular” was 
a fact of life during the Vijayanagara period in which we find the emperors— 
Rayas—issuing their inscriptions in atleast three languages—Sanskrit, 
Telugu and Kannada. Sheldon Pollock has argued that this epigraphical 
practice “offers striking confirmation of the political acknowledgement that 
vernacular language had become a basic condition of practical rule”. The 
trend toward vernacularisation was indeed exploited by saints such as 


Purandaradasa who composed his Devaranama in Kannada and circulated 


° Sheldon Pollock, Language of the Gods in the World of Men: Sanskrit, Culture and Power 
in Pre-Modern India, p.421 
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them through out the political space of the Vijayanagara Empire, there by 
imparting sacrality to the political landscape. Thus a cultural conjuncture of 
medieval South India had wider intellectual and political ramification. 

My study has an interdisciplinary nature, looking at all aspects of the 


Vijayanagara Empire as reflected in the songs of Purandaradasa. An attempt 


has been made to understand the economic conditions of Vijayanagara during 


the life time of Purandaradasa , as is evident from his songs. He talks about 


the business and commerce in the empire that shows that Vijayanagara had a 
very busy and productive merchant class. For understanding the relationship 
between the long distance trade and economic and political structure of South 
India in the 16" century Vijayanagara, Sanjay Subrahmaniam’s work The 
Political Economy of Commerce in Southern India 1500-1650 is of great 
relevance. It discusses in detail about the commercial expansion of the 
empire in the 16" and 17™ centuries. Another work related to this field is 
Travel and Ethnology in the Renaissance by John Pau Rubies’ that gives an 
idea of medieval South India through the European eyes. 


The songs of Purandaradasa contains references to coined money, 


business practices and even speak of profit and loss accruing from trade and 
commerce. The work of Sanjay Subramaniam suggests that with the advent 
of the Portuguese maritime empire, there was a dramatic shift towards 
commodity production particularly in textiles and craft production. The 
economic life of the empire as is evident from numerous inscriptions 


referring to the gift of coined money by the kings and their officers to 
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temples was founded on monetized coin based economy and we have 


references to monetary transactions in the songs of Purandaradasa. 


The work of Jean Pau Rubies’ sheds light on the categories of thought 
and culture which were used by European writers and travelers who visited 
South India during the sixteenth century. While caste as a category of social 
analysis had not become prominent in the writings of sixteenth century 
European travelers they did dwell upon social hierarchy and its preserved 


spiritual foundations. In the case of Purandaradasa we learn that he did not 


regard caste as a barrier for salvation though he too recognized deep divisions 
and cleavages in medieval society. 

Regarding the religious traditions at Vijayanagara, Anila Verghese 
and Champakalakshmi have contributed through their works Religious 
Traditions at Vijayanagara as revealed through the Inscriptions and 
Religion, Tradition and Ideology- Pre Colonial South India respectively. 
Anila Verghese in her book looks at some of the important religious cults in 
Vijayanagara, like the Pampa Cult, the Rama cult, the Vithala cult and other 
local Vaishnava cults like those of Tiruvengalanatha, Ranganatha and 
Krishna using copious’ inscriptions pertaining to the period. 
Champakalakshmi in her book, addresses the issues like religion and its 
social base, the development of religious communities, religion as an 


ideology for state legitimization, temple as an institutional base for the bhakti 
movement, the transformation of bhakti into a personalized experience of 


godhead and divinity when songs in praise of the ishtadévatha were 
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composed and circulated in the vast and complex region of the Deccan and 
Peninsular India. 
To study the origins of the cult of Vithala, the work of the Jesuit 


Father G.A Deleury entitled The Cult of Vithoba is of great significance. He 
provides an excellent history of the Varkari tradition and the location of the 


Vithala cult in the dynamic literary canon of the Marathi saints. By singing in 
praise of his ishtadevata- Vithala of Pandharpur, Purandaradasa was in a way 
linking the different cultural, linguistic and historical zones of the 
Vijayanagara Empire. Dr G.A Deleury draws attention to the tradition of 
pilgrimage with in the Varkari sampradaya. Purandaradasa too sang songs 
relating to Vithala and located the cult of Vithala in different locales spread 
all over the Deccan and Peninsular India, thereby unifying a sacred 
geography centred around Pandharpur with the political power of the 


Vijayanagara Empire. It is not argued that Purandaradasa consciously set 


about to sacralize the Vijayanagara Empire but by making the pilgrimage to 
different Vithala shrines located in the empire, Purandaradasa achieved just 
this end atleast in public memory. 

Another important work which helped me to study the social and 
cultural context of Vithoba cult is Christian Novetzke’s History, bhakti and 
Public Memory. In this work, Novetzke analyses the life and poems of 


Namdév, a Marathi saint who belonged to the Varkari Tradition which shared 


many characteristics of the Dasa tradition of Karnataka. Namdév is a central 


figure in the cultural history of India, especially within the field of bhakti, a 


devotional practice that has created a popular memory around the figure of 


Namdev for over eight centuries. Born in the Marathi-speaking region of the 
Deccan in the late thirteenth century, Namdév is remembered as a simple, 


low-caste Hindu tailor whose performances of devotional songs spread his 
fame widely. He is central to many religious traditions within Hinduism, as 


well as to Sikhism, and he is a key early literary figure in Maharashtra, 
northern India, and the Punjab. In the modern period, Namdév appears 


throughout the public spheres of Marathi and Hindi and in India at large, 
where his identity fluctuates between regional associations and a quiet, pan- 
Indian, nationalist-secularist profile that champions the poor, oppressed, 
marginalized, and low caste. Christian Lee Novetzke considers the way social 


memory centres around the figure of Namdév from the sixteenth century to 
the present, examining the practices that situate Namdévs memory in 
multiple historical publics. Focusing primarily on Maharashtra and drawing 


on ethnographies of devotional performance, archival materials, scholarly 
historiography, and popular media, especially film, Novetzke vividly 
illustrates how religious communities in India preserve their pasts and, in 
turn, create their own historical narratives. 


As this study is based on the songs of Purandaradasa , many studies 


based on the poems of the medieval saints have been consulted. One 


significant work is Norman J Cutler’s Songs of Experience: Poetics of Tamil 
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Devotion. The poems brought together in this work, as the very title of the 
book implies, are the songs of experience. The authors of these poems are 
regarded as saints and the experience embodied in these poems is no less than 


the experience of God. bhakti as it is known in Hindu tradition is the direct 


personal experience of God and the thirst for it. Norman Cutler in his work 
characterizes the devotees’ relationship to God as one that of Master-Servant, 
friend-friend, child-parent and most importantly beloved lover. Cutler 


emphasizes on the significance of bhakti in the Tamil context, as it is 


frequently expressed in the idiom of the relationship between the king and the 


subject. bhakti as movement began between the sixth and nineth centuries in 


the Tamil speaking part of Peninsular India and slowly spread to other 


regions of the sub continent. Cutler in his book analyses how bhakti took 


hold as a popular religious movement and served as a catalyst for the literary 
development of India’s vernacular languages. 

Another work which sheds light to this aspect of my study is Indira V 
Peterson’s Poems to Siva. Indira Peterson eloquently renders into English a 
sizeable portion of the Tevaram hymns of the Saivite Nayanars, which 
provide vivid and moving portraits of the images, myths, rites, and adoration 
of Siva and which continue to be loved and sung by the millions of followers 
of the Tamil Saiva tradition. Her introduction and annotations illuminate the 
work's literary, religious, and cultural contexts, making this anthology a rich 
source book for the study of the South Indian popular religion. Indira 


Peterson highlights the Tevaram as a seminal text in Tamil cultural history, a 
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synthesis of pan-Indian and Tamil civilization, as well as a distinctly Tamil 
expression of the love of song, sacred landscape, and ceremonial religion. 
Her discussion of this work draws on her pioneering research into the 
performance of the hymns and their relation to the art and ritual of the South 
Indian temple. 

Songs of the saints of India is a text of similar kind by John Stratton 
Hawley who examines the poems of six North Indian Bhaktas. The six poets 


presented here- - Ravidas, Kabirdas, Nanak, Surdas, Mirabai, and Tulsidas- 


have contributed more to the religious vocabulary of Hinduism in north India 
today than any voices before or since. With a biographical and interpretive 
essay on each poet and a selection of representative verses in original 
translation, this book offers a complete introduction to a literature that 
transcends the boundaries we associate with religion and those of India as 
well. At a methodological level this book provides with a model of studying 
the poet in the overall cultural context. 

Velcheru Narayan Rao and David Shulmen’s book God on the Hill- 
Temple poems from Tirupati is a collection of the devotional poems of 
Annamayya who lived in the fifteenth century which are perhaps the most 
accessible and universal achievement of classical Telugu literature. 
Annamayya an early contemporary of Purandaradasa effectively created and 
popularized a new genre, the short padam song, which spread throughout the 
Telugu and Tamil regions and would become an important vehicle for the 
composition of Carnatic music. In this book, Velcheru Narayana Rao and 
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David Shulman offer translations of nearly 100 of Annamayya's poems. All 
of them are addressed to the god associated with the famous temple city of 
Tirupati -- Annamayya's home. This deity is sometimes referred to as "god on 
the hill" or "lord of the seven hills." The poems are composed in a simple and 
earthy language invented by Annamayya for this purpose and fall into two 
major categories, the erotic and the metaphysical. The erotic poems, usually 
in the female voice, sing of the intricacies of the god's love life. The 
metaphysical poems are sung in the poet's own voice and explore the 
relationship between the poet and his god. Though a small sample of 
Annamayya's surviving corpus, the selection in this volume suggests the 
scope of both genres. Rao and Shulman's elegant and lyrical modern 
translations of these beautiful and moving verses are wonderfully readable as 


poetry in their own right. 


Sources for the study 
This study is based on a good deal of primary and secondary sources. 


Songs of Purandaradésa themselves constitute an important source which 


shed light on the milieu in which the poet lived and the impact he had on the 
Vijayanagara society. These songs are not just individual narratives, they 
encapsulate a very complex set of ideas, relationship between man and 
society, individual and political order and this mode of communication was 
used by the rulers to spread their political message to a wider public. Nearly 


200 songs of Purandaradasa have been used in this study and these were 
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chosen on the basis of two factors. One element in deciding the choice of 
songs pertained to the sacred centres or places visited by the poet during his 
peregrinations in the Vijayanagara Empire. Such a study combining the 
poetic elements found in the songs rendered by the poet composer with the 
political landscape of the Vijayangara Empire, enables us to understand the 


sacred geography of the intellectual and sectarian world of Purandaradasa . 


Another group of songs reflects the social, economic, cultural and 
political history of Vijayanagara as witnessed by Purandaradasa . Since most 
of the poems were composed in Kannada, select translations of the poems 
have been used. The songs have been collected from the Directorate of 
Kannada and Culture in Bangalore. These were brought out in a collection of 
four volumes in connection with the 400™ anniversary of Purandaradasa in 
1964. The Kannada Sahithya Parishad Academy in Bangalore compiled an 
authoritative volume on Haridasa Literature with critical annotations and was 


published by the Purandaradésa Seva Mandala in Hospet in 1956. In 1959, in 


Hubli at Tulunadu, S.S Karan published 656 padas and 36 Suladis which are 
available in the repository of French Institute of Indology in Pondicherry. 
As far as the inscriptional evidence is concerned the records directly 


referring to Purandaradasa are few in number. In order to supplement my 


study with insciptional evidence, I have used a large number of inscriptions 


which reflect the philosophy and world view of Purandaradasa . In addition, 


inscriptions referring to Vithoba have been analyzed in order to determine the 
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extent and social base of the worship of Vithoba during the later medieval 


period corresponding to the life span of Purandaradasa . 


Problem of the Study 

The historical authenticity of the songs of Purandaradasa is a subject 
of considerable controversy because of the fact that the codification of the 
songs took place in a much later stage. So the textual fixity imparted to the 
songs of Purandaradasa is of a late origin. The songs were orally transmitted 
to the posterity by the disciples of Purandardasa and initiatives to compile the 
songs were taken in the late 19 century. Hence it is certain that many 
additions and interpolations into the songs might have distorted their 
originality. In this sense, the historical authentification of the songs of 


Purandaradasa may not be possible. But it can be said that the rhythmic 


structure of his songs is made very simple by incorporating the folk elements, 


public memory and the peasant memory. By doing so, Purandaradasa was 


infact helping the people who had no access to the traditional texts, in 


understanding the philosophy of Madhvacharya and the knowledge about the 


deity of Vithoba, his ishtadevatha. 
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Design of the thesis 
The thesis has seven chapters including an introduction and a 
conclusion. 


In the second chapter entitled “bhakti Cult in South India- A 
Historical Perspective” an attempt is made to analyze the concept of bhakti, 
that became a characteristic feature of the history of early medieval India. 
The changing religious milieu of the early medieval period is reflected in the 
concept of devotion or bhakti between the 6 and 9" centuries through the 
emotionally powerful hymns of the Alvars and Nayanars. As John Carman 
has pointed out the term bhakti is used specifically to describe the human 
response to God and never to characterize God’s response to human beings. !° 
In actively encouraging participation, the poets represent bhakti as a theology 
of embodiment. The poets encourage a diversity of activities, not limiting 
bhakti to established modes of worship- instead making it the foundation of 
human life and activity in the world.'’ The poems are personal, yet the poets 
encourage others to participate in their world view, similarly God is 
transcendent, yet he is locally concerned. 

This chapter looks at how the concept of bhakti was initially 
developed by the alvars in a systematic manner, and was subsequently carried 
on by the Nayanmars who took the message of bhakti to the common mass in 


their own idiom, through the medium of Vernacular Tamil. Four important 


'0 John Carman, Bhakti, in the Encyclopaedia of Religion, ed.Mircea Eliade, 2:130 
'! Karen Pechillis Prentiss, The Embodiment of Bhakti, p.6, para.1 
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themes of bhakti poetry- Personal relationship with the God, total surrender 
or Prapatti, the concept of Pilgrimage or sacred geography and the 


interweaving of folk elements are discussed in detail in this chapter. 
Part two of this chapter discusses the transformation that took place in 
the religious scenario of the late medieval period, especially during the 


Vijayanagara period. During this period, bhakti was substantially transformed 


into the personalized experience of Godhead and divinity, when songs in 
praise of ishtadevatha were composed and circulated in the regions of the 


Deccan. The new kind of bhakti was institutionalized by a large network of 
temples and Mathas (sectarian institutions). The development of the 


canonical tradition of both saivism and Vaishnavism became a feature of this 


period, as a number of Saiva and Vaishna Mathas initiated the process of the 


organization of their respective canonical literature. The Vijayanagara phase 


also represents the collection redaction and interpretation of the Vachands of 


Virasaivas leading to the systematization of the textual tradition.!* Likewise, 
a rich commentarial tradition developed for the Divya Prabandham and the 


Bhagavatha Purana got an important place in the Dvaita philosophy of 
Madhva, who wrote a commentary on it. A pilgrimage network started with 


the hymnal literature and became more important from the fourteenth 


century, with Srirangam as its centre and model to be followed by other 


temples. | Mélukote in Karnataka and Ahobilam in Andhra imitated 


2 R Champakalakshmi, Religion, Tradition and Ideology: Pre Colonial South India 
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Srirangam and developed structures suitable to the regional variations in 


temple rituals and community organization. The Haridasas of the Madhva 
Sampradaya, whose songs of devotion to Vithala form an important corpus 


belonging to the Vijayanagara period in which the cult was promoted through 
the construction of temples which included the magnificient temple of 
Vithalaswamy at Hampi, in the early sixteenth century. Vithala was a folk 
deity of Maharashtra, who was identified with Krishna, around whom a 


pastoral cult developed. The dasa saints like Purandaradasa , Kanakadasa and 


their early contemporary Annamacharya were responsible for the spread of 


the Vaishnava bhakti amongst the pastoral communities including the 


Danghars!’, through their soul stirring songs on Vishnu. Thus, the rulers of 


Vijayanagara sought bhakti as a legitimating ideology, in trying to establish a 


supraregional peninsular state comprising the vast regions stretching from 
Pandharpur in the North to Srirangam in the lower Kaveri and beyond. 

An attempt is made to introduce the biographical details of 
Purandaradasa in the third chapter entitled “Purandaradasa and the Dasa 
Tradition”. I have also analysed the impact he had on the contemporary 
society by looking at the select translations of his poems extolling the virtues 
of God Vithoba(the form of Vishnu he worshipped). The society in which he 
lived and sang is interpreted not only on the basis of his songs but also with 


the help of inscriptional evidence. 


'3 For details on the pastoral community of the Danghars, see G.D Sontheimer, Essays on 
Religion, Literature and Law. 
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Purandaradasa is situated in the context of the Dasa tradition which is 


considered to be one of the turning points in the religious history of South 
India. There were two divisions in the Dasa tradition — Vyasakuta and the 
Dasakuta which followed the cosmopolitan and the vernacular or the marga 


and the desi cultural orders respectively. Purandaradésa belonged to the 


latter tradition and by adopting the regional language of Kannada, 


Purandaradasa was carrying certain values that were not accepted by the 


dominant Sanskirt literary tradition. By incorporating the folk structure that 


the Sanskrit literary culture was almost entirely devoid of, Purandaradasa 


was taking the Marga tradition to the common mass in the Desi form. In my 


study I portray Purandaradaésa as a product of the interaction between the 


Vernacular and the Cosmoplitan cultural order. An attempt is made in this 
chapter to study the socio-economic milieu in which the dasa lived. In his 
songs are reflected, the society of Vijayanagara with its economic, cultural 
and political background. His songs discusses the themes like the caste 
divided society, Nayaka system, trade and commerce in Vijayanagara, 
conflicts with the external enemies, wars and a large number of other 
subjects. These are studied through the select translations of the songs of 


Purandaradasa, who sang about Vijayanagara in the way in which he 


perceived it. 
Another important aspect that I have focused in my study is the sacred 


landscape of the Vijayanagara Empire in the chapter “Sacred Geography in 
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the Songs of Purandaradasa”’. Here I have used the songs of Purandaradasa 


inorder to glean the relationship between the conceptual mappings of a 
location within the territorial limits of the Vijayanagara Empire. Such soft 
materials which include songs, fragments of popular memory, legends, myths 
and oral traditions are interrogated inorder to understand the relationship 


between the poet and the political structure. The songs of Purandaradasa are 


studied with a view to unpacking the concept of sacred territory which 
underpinned Vijayanagara concepts of Empire. Like all medieval empires 
Vijayanagara also believed in sacralizing the territory by creating myths, 
associating important landmarks with Puranic legends and folklore like the 
Pampa myth. 

The landscape of Vijayanagara symbolizes central beliefs of the Puranic 
religion, evident in the monuments like temples and pilgrim journeys or 
Yathra within the empire. Pilgrimage, an act of journeying to a sacred spot 
associated with a cult or legend constitutes an important ritual of medieval 
religious experiences. The pilgrims’ path is marked spatially by temples 
which are located all over the pilgrim routes. Such journeys create an earthly 
template for realizing beliefs about the divine. Pilgrims as they move through 
the sacred space walking along sacred paths, visiting temples and bathing in 
the holy rivers- follow a process of ritual activity that again symbolizes 
religious beliefs. Although many pilgrims and visitors to Viyayanagara do not 


understand every symbol found in the landscape and the rituals, the layering 
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of interwoven and ritually reinforcing symbolic systems can create, 
especially for the true believer, a powerful expression of religious faith.'* 
What makes the landscape of Vijayanagara sacred is the large network of 
temples and shrines that play a significant role in defining the local 
landscape. Religious monuments of Vijayanagara embody local and pastoral 
cults. These shrines demarcate physical territories according to social 
divisions.!° Through shrines and their associated rites and rituals 
Vijayanagara transforms the physical world into a ceremonial landscape. The 
transformation of the physical world is part of a ritual process involving the 
domestication of natural and spiritual forces. Shrines are sites of meditation 
where Vijayanagara repeats established meanings and generate new ones. 
Representations of Hindu faith in the built environment and pilgrim activities 
in Vijayanagara are explored through an analysis of sacred geography of the 
empire. Studies of pilgrimage and pilgrim behaviour occupy an important 
place in the geography of religion 
As a wandering singer Purandaradasa traveled extensively through 
out the Vijayanagara Empire. He saw Vishnu as belonging to a place. He 


identified the deity of the temples he visited with Vithoba, his favourite deity. 
Thus through his songs Purandaradasa was able to unify the isolated Vishnu 


temples from the Deccan to the Lower Kaveri in the South, in the physical 


'4 Alexandra Mack., One landscape, Many Experiences: Different perspectives of Temple 
Districts of Vijayanagara, Journal of Archaeological Method and Theory, Vol II, no.1, 
Recent Advances in the Archaeology of Place, Part 1, (March, 2004), pp.59-81 


'S Charles Mather., Shrines and the Domestication of landscape, Journal of the 
Anthropological Research, Vol59, no.1, pp.23-25 
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map of Vijayanagara. He was defining the cultural traditions in various 
places in Marathi, Kannada, Telugu and Tamil speaking regions. Through his 
travels he was able to integrate peoples of different cultural traditions and 
reinforce people’s identity with particular regions. 

My study also focuses on another important aspect of the 


Vijayanagara religion to which Purandaradasa was closely associated i.e. the 
cult of Vithoba. This is discussed in the fifth chapter of my thesis — 
Purandaradasa and the Vithala Cult. As an aspect of periodization of the 


medieval historiography of India, the proliferation of religious cults derived 


from Puranic traditions and its associated bhakti variants may be taken as a 


feature of medieval history particularly of Peninsular India. The wide 
network of cult centres around puranic and agamic temples played amajor 
role in generating the political legitimacy for ruling dynasties who expressed 
their lordship in the language of devotion to a deity and the consequent status 
as the primary donor for maintaining ritual and worship in the temples. While 
during the chola period temples were the main beneficiaries of the royal 
largesse, during the Vijayanagara period other forms of political legitimation 
also took roots one of which was the sectarian cultic network constituted by 
the Madhva sampradaya. The medieval temple networks and cults played a 
vital role in integrating diverse elements of medieval society and polity into a 
state structure and therefore medieval statecratft especially under the 
Vijayanagara empire revolve around the use of such centres as resources for 


making the political structure visible in different geographical and social 
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locales. The cult of Vithoba was one such religious cult made popular in 


South India by the Vijayanagara kings, especially during the days of 
Krishnadevaraya. The songs of the Haridasa saints became a medium for 
popularizing this cult. Though there are inscriptions referring to Vithala 
during the reign of the Rashtrakutas, the Chalukyas, the Hoysalas, and the 
Yadavas the number of inscriptions seem to be increasing in the Vijayanagara 
period. 


The image of Vithoba is worshipped in the temple at Pandharpur as 


an upavatara of Vishnu. The Yadavas of Devagiri was the first to patronize 
the cult of Vithala which originated as a pastoral cult among the Danghars a 
nomadic community of the Deccan. As the Vijayanagara rule expanded 
incorporating diverse ethnic and occupational groups, the Vithala cult 
incorporated the local pastoral deities by creating a homology between the 
local cult and the vernacular religions. Vithala was a pastoral deity 
worshipped by the shepherd communities of Danghars and Kurubas in the 
Deccan. The rulers of Vijayanagara incorporated these pastoral communities 
into the military structure of the empire inorder to defend external aggression. 
Thus the folk religious elements were also encouraged as a means to get 
support of strong pastoral groups who were known for their martial qualities. 
There are inscriptions referring to the spread of this cult in South India during 
the Vijayanagara rule particularly in Tirupati and Srirangam and these have 
been made use of in my study to a great extent, which will be discussed in 
detail in the chapters. 
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I have devoted a chapter for discussing the imperial ideology of 


Vijayanagara as reflected in the songs of Purandaradasa. All empires in 


history need a justification for exercising power. In the case of Vijayanagara 
it makes certain claims to justify its imperial status. One is that they have 
freed South India from the invasion of Turks whom they call as Turushka. 
Secondly, that they have restored the Purvamaryadai or the ancient order i.e 
a language of restoration not of revolution. Thirdly on the political front they 
claim that they are Sthapanacharyas who restored many of the ancient 
cultures and re established ancient kingdoms like the Cheras, Cholas and the 
Pandyas. Thus they make a bundle of claims that justify their imperial power. 
If we look at the inscriptions of Vijayanagara the idea of restoration of an 
ancient culture is what manifested itself in their public acts. To do with this 
they invented a variety of rituals many of which did not have Vedic or 
Puranic sanction, an example of which is Mahanavami festival. Burton 
Stein’s idea is that whole Mahanavami ritual is a way of looking at how 
Goddess Durga has come to bless the Vijayanagara Empire. To claim its 
imperial status, the rulers linked the political geography of Vijayanagara with 
the mythical landscape of Kishkinda in Ramayana. It was about this 


landscape that Purandaradasa4 sang in his songs. He refers to Hampi as 


Purapampa, with which the myth of Pampakshetra is associated. Yet another 
means of the legitimation of power by the Vijayanagara rulers is the 
incorporative ideology of the rulers which is also reflected in its architecture. 
Scenes from Ramayana were depicted on the temple walls that proclaimed its 
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imperial status. Vijayanagara existed in a complex network of competing 
empires and states that vied for territorial and political power across 
Peninsular India. These included the Islamic Bahmani Sultanates in the 
Deccan and the Hindu rulers of Orissa in the East. Though there were 
conflicts between Vijayanagara and these polities, it did not preclude other 
forms of interactions with both ideological and economic consequences.!® 
Vijayanagara’s interaction with the Islam is evident in the realm of 


architecture, courtly style, royal dress etc. A song of Purandaradasa also 


testifies to the fact that Vijayanagara adopted many aspects of Islam towards 
their culture. In a song, he sings that god Purandara Vithala and Allah are the 
same. 


Purandaradasa sang about the image of Vithala in several temples 


like Tirupati, Kanchipuram, Srirangam, Ahobilam and Melukote. All these 
temples got considerable royal patronage during the vijayanagara period. 
Royal patronage coupled with the popularity generated by the songs of 


Purandaradasa , served to strengthen the imperial ideology. Purandaradasa 


does not speak of Vijayanagara as a great military power. Yet there are ample 
suggestions in the corpus of his songs to show that he imagined Vijayanagara 
Empire as the spiritual realm of Vithala. This elaboration and extension of the 
Vithala cult from the exclusive Marathi speaking territories of Western 


deccan into Peninsular India was achieved by saint singers like 


‘© Carla.M.Sinopoli, From the Lion Throne: Political and Social Dynamics of Vijayanagara 
Empire, Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient, Vol.43, No.3(2000), 
pp.364-398. 
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Purandaradasa who composed songs relating to the locales in which they 


identified their favoured deity (ishtadevatha). This fusion between the local 
cult with an imperial ideology served to sacralize the landscape of the 
Vijayanagara Empire. This would not have been possible but for the concept 
that this area was a political landscape governed by Vijayanagara that was 
rendered sacred by the act of ritual presentation and a powerful projection of 
temples as centres of royal power. Traveling saints and composers drew upon 
that resource inorder to spread the imperial message of Vijayanagara. The 
temples which he chose were the temples to which Vijayanagara also 


extended their patronage. Poets like Purandaradasa singing about the 


temples, gave the message of common spirituality that enabled the divide 
between the political and the non-political elements to be transcended. He did 
not sing about any territory that Vijayanagara lost or any territory that was 
outside Vijayanagara Empire. The songs by creating a web linking diverse 
cults and deities together in a way contributed to sacralizing the whole 
territory of Vijayanagara. 

My study concludes with the findings that songs are relevant source 
materials for reconstructing the history of Vijayanagara. By studying his 
songs, it has been possible to understand the socio-economic and cultural 


milieu in which the poet lived. Through his songs, Purandaradasa made it 


possible for the common folk to participate in the spiritual life of 


Vijayanagara. Through his religious wanderings, Purandaradasa unified the 


isolated Vishnu temples on the physical map of Vijayanagara. A spiritualized 
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version of Vijayanagara is represented in his songs there by linking many 
sacred centres he visited, on an elaborate political landscape of Vijayanagara. 


The songs of poets like Purandaradasa were used by the Vijayanagara rulers 


to sell its message to a wider public. 


Purandaradasa recorded in his lyrics and verses, his imagination of 


the Vijayanagara era. This study has attempted to explore the religious 


imagination of Purandaradasa by examining the tradition of bhakti and 


cultural networks that spanned almost a century across time and space. A 


tradition is renewed by studying the songs of Purandaradasa which were 


circulated in the nook and corner of the Vijayanagara Empire. 
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CHAPTER I 


BHAKTI CULT IN SOUTH INDIA — A HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
Bhakti needs no introduction to the students of Indian history and culture. The nineteenth 
century Western scholars considered Bhakti as the Indian counterpart of Protestant Christianity 
in medieval Europe. At the same time the Orientalist scholars found the roots of Bhakti in 
Bhagavad Gita. The saint poets all over India praised Bhakti through their hymns in all regional 
languages, thus firmly establishing Bhakti in the scholarship in Indian religions.’ Regions were 
defined by the Bhakti poets who say about the places and its deity in their compositions. 
In this chapter an attempt is made to look at the historical background of Bhakti, 
through a consideration of the distinctive representations of Bhakti in the medieval period. In this 
chapter, my study begins with the seventh century when the Bhakti hymns were composed in 


praise of god Vishnu and Siva by the Alvars and Nayanmars. These hymns were collected and 
codified in two large compilations called Tévaram and Nalayira Divyaprabandham which 


formed the Bhakti corpus of hymns. In the sixteenth century Bhakti became a Pan-Indian 


movement and Peninsular India witnessed the compositions of Haridasas like Kanakadasa, 
Purandaradasa and the compositions became a written canon in the eighteenth and nineteenth 


century. Many scholars have studied this regional tradition of Bhakti using many excellent 


translations of Bhakti poems in a variety of regional languages including such as Kannada, 
Tamil, Marati, Telugu. These poems have been translated into English and they have located the 


poems in the literary history of regional cultures. Had the poems been left in the diverse regional 


' Karen Pechillis Prentiss, The Embodiment of Bhakti, New York: Oxford University Press, 1999, p.3 
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languages of their compositions, then it would not have been possible for a broad comparative 
study of Bhakti. 
In Indian literary culture, the first text to use Bhakti as a technical idiom to designate a 


religious path is the Bhagavad Gita. In the Gita, Bhakti denotes a method of religious experience 


that leads to liberation. In the case of Southern India, the early Tamil text Tirumurugarruppadai 
probably date to the early centuries A.D, we find glimpses of the concept of personal devotion 
centering around the circulation of pilgrims or devotees to the sacred centres associated with the 


worship of Muruga whose cult centered around the six sacred centres — Arupadaividu — was the 


earliest manifestation of intense personal devotion to a deity imagined as a personal god 


(Ishtadévatha).” Among the diverse paths or margas prescribed for attaining the goal variously 
called as liberation or mdksha, bliss and heaven, the Bhakti marga is the most simple and easy 
way to attain moksha or liberation. 


The Bhakti poems of early medieval India presuppose that the poet has intense devotion 
to a personal deity and this experience is transformed into a literary corpus which is a bhakti 
poem. The poems associated with the bhakti tradition encapsulate information about the poet’s 
feeling of intense identification with the lord about whom he/she sings together with a wealth of 
collateral information about his/her social status, family background, socio-economic situation 
and status in the society. There is an important dynamic at work in the poems, as the authors 
join together transcendent and local themes. The poems are personal, yet the authors encourage 
listeners to participate in their worldview in which the transcendental god is perceived as local 
deity. 


> R Champakalakshmi, Religion, Tradition and Ideology: Pre Colonial South India, New Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, p.71 

3 George A Grierson, ‘Bhaktimarga’ in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Edited by James Hastings, New York: 
CharlesScribner’s Sons, 1910, p.44 
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The agency of the poet is high-lighted in the Bhakti poems. Poets openly refer to 
themselves in their poetry, either through the first-person voice or through the mention of their 
names. Human voice in the poetry is important for our understanding and definition of Bhakti. 
Bhakti is essentially the realization of religious bliss through devotional acts of adoration which 
include singing songs and sometimes ecstatic dances. The Bhakti poets invested their poetry with 
feelings of intense devotion in order to communicate a personal religious experience to a wider 


audience. It was this aspect of Bhakti which was inherited by the Varkari saint- singers of the 
Deccan region and Purandaradasa essentially followed this path. 


An important theme in the regional-language Bhakti traditions is that the anthologizers 
and interpreters focused on representing Bhakti poets as saints. Later interpreters thus worked 
creatively within Bhakti’s tradition of embodiment. This theme is so all-encompassing that it is 
not an exaggeration to suggest that saints became the primary incarnation of Bhakti. The result 
was extensive biographical literatures written in regional languages. In contrast, the biographies 
detailed the specific embodiment of each bhakta, including caste, family, hometown, and deeds. 
Generally speaking, it was an issue of concern to biographers who wrote in regional languages to 
represent the diversity of those on the path of Bhakti, through their texts, they asserted that in 
spite of their differences all bhaktas are on the same religious path.* 


Patikams or poetic compositions contain the biographical details of the composers/poets. What 


unites them is their attempt to represent devotion or Bhakti to their personal god in their 
works which involves a conscious intertextual perspective with regard to the works of 
other poets and hymnists. In the early period stretching from the sixth to the seventh 


century the poems were circulated freely among the community of believers, who are 


4 Karen Pechillis Prentiss, op.cit, p.7 
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called Mahéswaras in the case of the Saivites and Srivaishnavas in the case of 
Vaishnavites. However during the reign of Rajaraja I (985-1014A.D), the emphasis 
shifted to the saints themselves and the tradition of installing images of the Nayanmars 
was initiated by the Cholas. This trend culminated in the elaboration of a full fledged 
Hagiography which is found represented in Sekkilar’s Periyapuranam, then in the 


period from sixth to twelfth centuries, Bhakti tradition had passed through two distinct 
phases — first when the emphasis was on the compositions per se and later on to the 
hagiographical literature pertaining to the saints. In medieval South India, from the 
seventh to the fourteenth centuries A.D. there were far-reaching transformations in 
different fields of culture, including poetry, art, kingship, ritual and philosophy. A 
thread of continuity through this great time period was Bhakti, a path of participation in 
the worship of a personal god. This period saw the active participation of royal houses 


and dynasties in the construction and patronage to temples. The Cholas seem to have 
made the policy of padalperrastalas, places that have received a song, and building 


elaborate shrines for the deities. As Champakalakshmi argues Bhakti got underpinned 


by the Chola state and kingship through temple construction. All these contributions 


helped in the construction of a distinctly Tamil mode of religiosity. The religious 
tradition unfolded by a complex interaction between different agents — the hymnists, the 
priests, the kings and philosophers in turn influenced religion, temples and the 
ideological superstructures as George W Spencer puts it. All these agents —hymnists, 
kings and priests—had different agendas and represented their Bhakti in different styles 


and modes. 
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The interpreters of Bhakti have in common the praxis of representation. The concept of 
representation involves the intersection between private and public, the real and imagined and 
the image and the reality. Representation therefore can be viewed as a method by which agents 
participate in the public sphere and use their literary works as vehicles for their expression of 
their subjectivity and their subjectivity is invested with the authenticity of personal experience. 


The bhaktas by their literary creation translated abstract ideas of religion society and individual 


into a text which was easily accessible to laymen, and thus the worldview of the intellectual 
reached the masses. In this sense the Bhakti poets were the unacknowledged ‘legislators’ as 
P.B Shelley put it. The study on Bhakti opens the door to the understanding of how the Bhakti 
poets represented their visions of Bhakti in their historical contexts. . Representation is the 
creative space in which cultural agents act. The main issue of concern in the development of 
Tamil Siva Bhakti was to define Bhakti as a religious path that related to the conditions of 
embodiment as they were understood by different agents in different historical periods.° The 
meaning of Bhakti as participation was not an issue of discussion, for it was presumed so by all 
authors; what was more important was the way to understand its significance for their era. 

Bhakti was established as part of Tamil culture through many centuries, from the time of 
the Bhakti hymns’ composition in the early medieval period (seventh through ninth centuries) 
through their active interpretation in later medieval times (to the fourteenth century), and it is 
accepted today as a major contribution to a distinctive Tamil cultural heritage. Tamils today 


appreciate the Bhakti hymns as a classical element of Tamil history, along with the Safigam 


poems, the Tirukkural, Vaishnava Bhakti poems, and the poetry of Manikkavachakar, among a 


wealth of writings in Tamil. 


> Karen Pechilis Prentiss, op.cit 
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Tradition understands Tamil Bhakti to have begun with hymns composed by the three 
famous hymnists, Sampantar . Appar (Tirunavukkarasar), and Suntarar (Nampi Arurar), referred 
to as “the three” (miivar). There is no apparent reason to doubt the historicity of these poets and 
that they lived during the seventh to ninth centuries A.D although a minority of scholars would 
date them either earlier or later. Their hymns participate in a shared discourse of praise to Siva, 
with similar language and poetic techniques, yet there are also difference among the three in 
terms of content and tone, which are alluded to in various popular characterizations, including 
“Sampantar and Appar sang of the god, while Suntarar sang of himself,” and “Sampantar is the 
child of the Lord, Appar His servant and Suntarar His friend”. 

The hymnists’ emphasis on place was a key feature by which they distinguished Bhakti 
from other Hindu practices. The poets identified their ishtadévathas as belonging to a place. 
Through their pilgrimages, they established a community of bhaktas.° 

In defining Bhakti as a religious path, the miivar represented Bhakti as a theology of 
embodiment. The mivar expressed their Bhakti in their own experiences, their visions of Siva, 
their pilgrimages to Saiva sites, and their interaction with a community of bhaktas. 
Representations of Tamil Siva-Bhakti were from the beginning, concerned with issues of 
embodiment i.e. the poet’s corporeal realization of god not only in the imagining of god but also 
in the embodiment of humanity and the questions it raised. Issues of embodiment constituted a 


thetoric that informed the composition and development of Tamil Siva-Bhakti in the works of 


Tamil authors. Later interpreters understood the hymns of the early Bhakti poets to be authentic 


and original Tamil expressions of Bhakti and this courses of inspiration for various 


6 Indira V Peterson, ‘Lives of the Wandering Singers: Pilgrimage and Poetry’ in Tamil Saivite Hagiography in 
History of Religions, Vol.22, No.4 (May, 1983), pp.338-360. 
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understanding of the path of participation in the worship of god Yet, each group also brought its 
own perspective to Bhakti, their perspectives understood Bhakti to be an autonomous religious 
path yet related it to developments in their time including imperial temple worship and 
philosophical writing in Tamil. 

In the tenth through twelfth centuries, the development of imperial stone temples both 
symbols and actualizations of the potent material and spiritual powers of kings reached a summit 


with the Chola dynasty. The hymns which were unabashedly regional in comparison with the 


increasingly systematized modes of priestly worship in these temples came to be an established 
part of worship . It was in this context of imperial temples that a principal stream of Tamil Siva- 
Bhakti’s development became stories of the Bhaktas themselves, which were depicted in 
paintings and sculptures and written in verse. These stories explored details of caste, family, 
employment, actions of worship, and salvation. Detailed knowledge of these practitioners of 
Siva-Bhakti thus became knowledge of Bhakti; Bhakti became embodied as saints (nayanmar). 
Telling stories of the nayanmar culminated in the twelfth century Periyapuranam (Great 
Traditional Story), a multivolumed text attributed to Sekkilar. In contradiction to earlier 
biographies, Sekkilar firmly contextualizes the nayanmar in imperial temple culture by 
reasserting the access to Siva, certainly of salvation and diversity of bhaktas on the same 
religions path that characterize Tamil Siva-Bhakti but that had become negotiated in the imperial 
temple culture. 

Although some might view these historical developments as additions on the original 
formulations of Bhakti by the three poets, they are, in fact, all original understandings of Bhakti. 
Later interpreters of Tamil Siva-Bhakti drew upon Bhakti’s thesis of embodiment while they 


contextualized the miivar’s hymns and stories of the nayanmar in their distinctive world views. 
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Bhakti and its votaries created a number of trends in the intellectual history of medieval Tamil 


country. The place sanctified by a song became a temple site patronized by the chola kings there 


by linking Bhakti with the royal kingly ideology. The imperial temple cult was furthered when 
the 4gamic strands of Saivism began to surface in imperial temples as shown by R.Nagaswamy 
in his work on Brihadésvara Temple.’ The Nayanmar saints were composers on a pilgrimage, 
singing the praises of Siva. Their followers — Srimahéswaras hoped for liberation by actively 
engaging in temple worship whose grammar was elaborated in the agamic literature. The 
message bearers of Bhakti conveyed the sense of Bhakti as participation in the worship of divine. 
For all of the Tamil poets, Bhakti is the idea that encourages active participation in the worship 
of Siva and Vishnu and _ life itself was regarded as a worship offered to god. Bhakti became 
embodied, then, in the words, actions, and images of agents who gave it distinctive 
representation, based on their engagement with their own historical contexts and rhetoric.® 
Krishna Sharma in her book Bhakti and the Bhakti Movement, defines Bhakti generically 
as “devotion,” rather than as “devotion to a personal deity.” “Devotion” has been successfully 
discussed cross-culturally, in an encyclopedia article by David Kinsley. Bhakti subsumes in 


addition to the devotional aspects of religion like praise(stotra), prayer(mantra), 
meditation(dhyana), self-discipline- all these practices were regarded as leading to embodiment 
with Siva and Vishnu. 


According to the Oxford English Dictionary, the term devotion originated in Latin and in 
its earliest sense denoted that which was consecrated to something either good or evil. Then the 


term took on a positive sense of devotion to something good, implying loyalty, it was in this 


TR Nagaswamy, Brihadiswara Temple: Form and Meaning, New Delhi: Aryan Books International, 2010, p.39. 
8 Thid, p.66 
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sense that the term passed into Christian ecclesiastical usage, meaning ‘devoted to God, piety, 
service, and religious zeal’. Significantly only the Christian meaning of devotion entered Middle 
English from old French which derived its usage from ecclesiastical Latin. So our use of the 
term in English is historically derived from Christian usage. But the conceptual limitations of 
Bhakti as religious piety did not last in the Romance languages, for during the sixteenth century 
its semantic range expanded to include reference to secular persons and things. In contemporary 
usage the term devotion is generally regarded as a synonym for Bhakti. 

The delinking of the meaning of devotion from its original ecclesiastical usage has 
consequences for our understanding of the word as a religious term. Some of the issues are raised 
in the contemporary study of the term; for example, Charles Hallisey has eloquently described 
the term’s long and difficult history in the scholarship of history of religions. He notes that two 
main branches of academic thought have developed to investigate the meanings of devotion. One 
is to emphasize an esoteric context for devotion, equating it with mysticism. The other is to stress 
a popular context, in which devotion is the religious response of the common folk. In both cases, 
the image is one of devotion flowing through the borders of established religion; it is not a 
central premise for organized religious worship.” 

Hallisey’s emphasis on active self-involvement is important and relevant to the study of 
Bhakti. Poets who write or sing Bhakti poems in regional languages are involving themselves or 
taking part in the worship; they are making god their own. This does involve emotional 
commitment. For example, there are images of uncontrolled love for god in the Tamil poems, 
which convey a sense of the bhakta’s longing or even madness for god.'? At the same time, 


however, these poems situate this state of mind in the context of knowing about god: who god is, 


°Charles Hallisey, Devotion in the Buddhist literature of medieval Srilanka, 2 vols, Chicago: University of 
Chicago, 1988, pp.1-16, cited by Karen Prentiss Pechilis in Embodiment of Bhakti, p.23 
10 Tbid , p.23 
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and how we can participate in the realization of god. When the lives of the alvars and nayanmars 


were written in the twelfth century, their lives were imagined to be circumscribed by the circle of 
devotion that encompassed the poet, the deity and his community. 

It appears to be the case that the terms devotion in English and bhakti in Sanskrit may 
have developed in two different ways: as devotion took on more secular meanings, Bhakti 
increasingly became a technical religious term. Bhakti poets in both Sanskrit and regional 
languages associated Bhakti with knowledge of God and a religious path to salvation. 


Philosophers who wrote in both Sanskrit and Tamil in medieval Tamilnadu attempted to analyze 


the knowledge within Bhakti and to relate it to other ways of being religious. Thus, the English 
word devotion does not accurately convey the issues at stake in Bhakti. And yet we cannot 
perform a redescription every time we translate the term into English. Increasingly, the term 
participation is appearing in scholarship as a gloss for Bhakti. This gloss can be derived from the 
Sanskrit root of Bhakti, bhaj, meaning “partake, participate.” ''Participation signifies the bhaktas 
relationship with god; it is a premise of their poetry that they can participate in God by singing of 
God, by saying God’s name, and in other ways. 

The use of vernacular languages for Bhakti poems have been interpreted by many 
scholars as a protest against Sanskrit literary culture. If we look at all ancient literature in Indian 
history, Sanskrit was the pre eminent medium for religion, philosophy, commentary, poetry, 
epics and even for the gods to speak to one another. Sheldon Pollock, in his Language of the 
Gods in the World of Men has discussed the evolution of vernacular languages in poetry and 
politics of the early medieval period. He says that the Sanskrit cosmopolitan and the vernacular 


have been largely taken as two modes of literary communication directed toward two audiences- 


"1 Thid, p.24. 
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the elite and the common mass respectively. He also differentiates between the two as the 
language that travels well and the one that does not.!? It was in this background that regional 
languages were used for composing poems, to take the classical literary culture to the common 
men in an intelligible manner. Some scholars interpret this voice in regional languages as the 
voice of protest. But this voice of protest in the poems was only one aspect of Bhakti’s 
encompassing role of participation. The vernacular poems highlight the voice of the poet. At the 
same time the devotional texts in Sanskrit are aphoristic in nature. In Bhakti poems both the 
author and the language he speaks are important. In Tamil Bhakti of the early medieval period, 
poets believed that god is as important as one’s own mother tongue. They believed that god 
would listen to their praise and pleas when offered in their mother tongue. In this context I would 


like to quote A.K Ramanujan’s translation of nammalvar. In his view, god lives inside as a 


mother tongue does and we live in god as we live in a language- a language which was there 
before us, which is still around us in the community and which will be there after us. To lose this 
first language is to lose one’s beginnings”. ' 

The poets not only composed poems in regional languages but also offered reflections on 
the social, and historical milieu in which they lived. They were good observers, they used the 


images of every day life and in their compositions they also described the images of god, the 


institutional base of Bhakti- the temples and its rituals. Very often the bhakta’s voice was 


highlighted in the poems either in the form of first person or through third person. One can find 


the poet expressing his own voice in the first person, particularly the Alvars and Nayanars of 


early medieval period. This invocation by devotion to god through first person narrative was 


'2 Sheldon Pollock, The Language of the Gods in the World of Men: Sanskrit, Power and Culture in Pre-Modern 
India, New Delhi: Permanent Black, 2007, p.597 

'3 AK Ramanujan, Hymns for the Drowning, Poems for Vishnu by Nammalvar, Princeton: Priceton Unicersity 
Press, 1981, p.21 
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inherited by Purandaradasa from the early Tamil Bhakti compositions. North Indian poets like 


Kabir preferred to express his voice in the third person. It is said that the Bhakti poets used what 
they knew and what they observed to supplement their poetry, but it has to be taken into 
consideration that they composed from 500 to 1200 years ago. Their hymns may vary in style, 
but the poems shed light into their historical contexts. 


Bhakti found in poems are in a sense , the bhakta’s response to the world around them. 


They at times admire the people around them and the society in which they live. At times they 
shower criticisms upon the surrounding culture through willfully jerky lyrics. The degree of 
criticism represented in their poetry differ from one poet to another. Some times they used 
sophisticated and graceful language that emphasized the beauty of their respective languages. 
The Tamil Saivas and Vaishnavas belonged to this category. But there were other groups whose 
poems were strong enough to criticize the surrounding culture- the Virasaivas of Karnataka 
belonged to this category. 

The poetry of the Bhaktas refashioned in the vernacular languages their imagining of the 
divine together with their perceptions of god, man, society and the mutual symbiosis between 
them. Bhakti is the frame within which the Bhakti poets determine appropriate acts of 


participation. The Saguna bhaktas i.e those who represented the divine in an anthropomorphic 
form, the tradition to which the varkari poets of Maharashtra belonged framed their acts of 


participation in Bhakti using elements drawn from popular religions, myths, legends and 
worshipped their gods by offering flowers lamps and singing hymns.'* They acknowledged their 


connection with these traditional methods by using epic and puranic images in their poetry. For 


'4 Karen Prentiss Pechilis, op.cit, pp 27-28 
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the nirguna Bhakti poets, ritualized acts performed outside the temple context, such as the 
recitation of the mantra of god’s name at any time or place, are illustrative of the Bhakti path. 

Scholars of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries were correct in associating 
Bhakti with change and with a critical perspective; that they characterized Bhakti as “reform” in 
naming these changes depended at least in part on the comparison with Christianity that provided 
the context for scholarly writings on all other religions at that time. Later scholars have been 
critical of the tendency to use Christianity as a yardstick, yet many of the early ideas are 
important and did provide a catalyst for issues discussed in contemporary scholarship. In any 
case, their excesses should not prevent judicious and carefully thought-out comparisons with 
Christianity. 


Pilgrimage and its significance in Bhakti 


Pilgrimage is a prominent feature in Indian religious traditions. The popularity of 
pilgrimage whether in honor of a natural site, a founder figure, or a god has incited many to 
consider it as a pan-Indian phenomenon; for example Stella Kramrisch asserts that “the sacred 
Geography of India recognizes the whole country as a field of more than human activity. It is 
carried by the rivers, from the celestial region where they have their prototype and origin, down 
to the earth”.'° In defining the place or landscape, the Bhakti poets drew their ideas, motifs and 
conceptual horizon from the vernacular tradition as pointed out by Sheldon Pollock. !® The 


example of the Varkaris is particularly germane due to the fact that Jnanéswar in his Jnanéswari 
composed in Marathi emphasized the vernacular medium as having the same status as Sanskrit. 


One may therefore argue that by singing about the place and landscape the Bhakti poets created a 


sense of cultural identity and regional consciousness. When traditions of pilgrimage are taken 


'S Stella Kramrisch, The Hindu Temple, p.3 
‘6 Sheldon Pollock 
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collectively this is an accurate impression. In the eyes of a pilgrim, all parts of India are not 


equal; it matters where one stands. The concept of tirtha by which we mean the circulation of 


pilgrims to sacred centres was further strengthened by the Bhakti poets who linked act of 
worship to the physical movement in space. 


If we go back to the classical Sanskrit tradition, we can see the usage of the term ‘tirtha’ 
to designate pilgrimage in the Vedic and Upanishadic sources. The word ‘tirtha’ is derived from 


the verb meaning “to cross over” associated with the powers of rivers. Diana Eck proposes that 
the symbol of crossing river as a place where all the elements of this world are brought together 
in symbolic microcosm for the vertical crossing of the sacrificer to heaven”.'’ In this context 
river is said to have purifying, perhaps even confessing powers; it is an auspicious place to begin 


a spiritual journey, containing all successful elements within it. Journey to a ‘tirtha’ is called 
pilgrimage or Tirthayatra, the concept often expressed in the Puranic literature. Many Puranic 
texts refer to several sacred places; ‘Tirthayatra Parva’ is a separate section devoted to 


pilgrimage in Mahabharata. 
Pilgrimage is especially stressed in biographical texts of regional language Bhakti 
leaders. Often the pilgrimages are transregional, but the texts tend to suggest that one particular 


region is most efficacious. The stories of regional-language bhaktas also include tales of bhaktas 


who meet each other on the path of pilgrimage and on the path of Bhakti. They are kindred 
spirits, and in some cases the texts suggest a lineage of Bhakti saints. For example, the Tamil 


Periyapuranam (Great Story, ca twelfth century) tells of bhaktas on pilgrimages, mainly the area 


traditionally associated with the Tamil language and somewhat in the neighbouring areas of 


'7 Diana Eck, ‘India’s Tirthas: Crossings in Sacred Geography’ ,in History of Religions, Vol 20, No.4, 1981, p.324- 
29 
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Kerala and Karnataka. The three most famous Tamil Saiva bhaktas, Sampantar, Appar, and 


Suntarar, are described in the later biographies as meeting en route in the Tamil lands; for 


example, it is from the child saint Sampantar that Tirunavukkarasu is said to have been given the 
name Appar, “Father.” The Hindi Bhaktamala by Nabhadas (c.a seventeenth century) describes 
the meeting of bhaktas in various areas. For example, Ramananda (fourteenth or fifteenth 
century) is said to have studied under his guru, Raghavananda, who was himself a guru in the 
Vatakalai (northern) school of Ramanuja’s S17 Vaisnavism. Ramananda became the fifth leader 


and teacher of this school and is said to have proceeded from south to north India, where he 
began to write Bhakti texts in Hindi. In the north, he had twelve disciples, including Kabir. 
Chaitanya is said to have made the trip from Bengal through the South and back to Puri in 
Orissa; he brought with him from the south two influential texts, the Brahma-Samhita and the 
Krshna-karnamrta. The biographies of Vallabha and Chaitanya describe pilgrimages they took 
across northern India, including Gujarath, Banaras, Vrindavana. Other texts that tell of the lives 
of the bhaktas include the Marathi Bhakta-vijaya and the Bhaktalilamrta by Mahipati (ca 
eighteenth century). Perhaps the Bhakti poets eschewed social reform as they viewed the praxis 
with god as one based on complete devotion without expectation." 

When we look into the hymns of medieval Bhakti poets, we find that their pilgrimage 
was highlighted by naming the places or towns in which they found their god. For example 
Purandaradasa sang on god Krishna of Udipi, describing the whole topographical features of the 
place and to him Krishna of Udipi was the world famous god. 


“ Kandéna Udupiya Krishnana 


'8 Bhattacharya N.N, Medieval Bhakti Movements In India, NewDelhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1989, p.32 
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Bhoomandala Dolage Uddanda Mohipana’”’!? 


This song like the majority of the Bhakti poets’ hymns, locates the poets identification of 
god Vishnu (in case of Purandaradasa) in a named town — here, Udipi. 

Karen Pechillis Prentiss has discovered in her study that the pilgrimages of the Bhakti 
hymnists of early medieval South India brought what is inside out and what is outside in.”° 
through their lyrics and through their journey that have brought out their internal elements i.e. 
their love to their personal god, their constant meditation upon Him, and their yearning to be in 
close to Him. The external element is the god himself, who is brought inside the poets’ hearts, 
who is concerned about the people of the place where he belongs to. Thus the poets are 
personified as bhaktas and the god is alive in everything, including the poets, Karen says. The 
poets sing from experience, the range of their emotions encourages identification with them as 
imperfect people, bound by the limits of human condition. They identify themselves as ordinary 
human beings working against numerous limitations in order to reach god. The theme of human 
failing is most prominent in almost all poets’ hymns. When these internal feelings become 
expressed in poetry, changes occur: the feelings of agony and distress become words in honor of 
their god, and their colloquial language becomes sacred Tamil, Kannada or Telugu according to 


the regional identity of the poet. 


In the Tamil Bhakti poems of Siva and Vishnu, the Alvars and Nayanmars address their 


very human problems by doing more than involving themselves in the praise of their gods, they 


also presuppose that god comes to them. In many of the Saivite hymns, images of Siva are 


'9 William Jackson, Songs of Three Great South Indian Saints, New Delhi:OUP, 1998, p.43 
0 Karen Pechillis Prentiss, op.cit p.50 , para 2 
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placed in Tamil towns , through a variety of techniques including the naming of Tamil towns to 
localize the vision which Indira Peterson has identified as “blending technique”.”! 
The poets identified several different types of places as sacred and that built structures 


(temples) in the pilgrimage sites are often a secondary development. In the Tamil country the 


process converting the sacred sites sung by the Nayanmars and alvars began with the early 
Cholas and continued until the end of the early medieval period. Chola inscriptions particularly 
the copper plate records situate the practice of Chola kingship in the context of the patronage 


extended to temple sites sacralised by the songs of the Bhakti poets. In the Vijayanagara period 


however singers like Purandaradasa visited such temples which by that time had become 


prominent worshipping centres. The poets designated both natural place as well as social space 
which they crossed as home to their god. Natural place refers to the physical geography and the 
social space refers to the social components i.e. various sections of the society stretching from 
the king in the court to peasants in the farm lands. The poems give the impression that the 


hymnists were free to wander and offer their songs of praise to their ishtadévathas. 
As my study deals with the 16" century Kannada poet Purandaradasa, I would like to 


highlight him as a singer saint who wandered in the nook and corner of Vijayanagara Empire as 
a part of his spiritual journey. He associated Vishnu as the god who was encapsulated with in the 
Vijayanagara territory. Vishnu whom he identifies as Vithala his Ishtadevatha is in the hearts and 


minds of the people of Vijayanagara, Vithala is in Vijayanagara towns and he is in Vijayanagara 


temples. Through his peregrinations he created a region of efficacy based on a network of 


diverse places that embodied Bhakti. The varieties of ideas and expressions in his poems suggest 


*1 Indira V Peterson, ‘Singing of a Place: Pilgrimage as metaphor and motif in the Tevaram hymns of the Tamil 
Saivite Saints’ in Journal of the American Oriental Society Vol.102, no.1, 1982, p.77 
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that during his pilgrimage he mingled with different kinds of people, places and came across 
different ideas. In general it is said that the Bhakti poets of medieval India used anything and 


everything they could in their poems. In this way Purandaradasa also intertwined fragments of 


ancient and contemporary, mysterious and esoteric, sacred and mundane, and bits of realism and 
imagination to create an interconnected discourse of Bhakti. The message of Bhakti provided 


through the songs of Purandaradasa was that Vishnu is not only the source of everyone and 


everything but also the contrary- all elements of this universe should make one think of Vishnu 


actively taking him into one’s heart and minds. Purandaradasa’s firmness on the path of Bhakti — 


the specific way that they constituted that path — means that although he drew upon many 
intellectual heritages like Kannada, Sanskrit, textual, ritual and so on, none of them was simply 
adopted in its own right . He used pieces to create their own unique whole - the Vishnu Bhakti. 
The Bhakti movement in the Tamil south represents primarily a religious phenomenon 
with a social content. It began in the mid 6 century A.D and had a life span of three and half 
centuries. The cult was propagated by the Vaishnava and Saiva saints and their followers in the 
countryside through pilgrimages, singing and dancing. These saints received royal patronage, 
presumably healed the sick and performed other miracles. Their songs constitute the cream of 
Tamil literature in which several deities were addressed (most important being Siva and Vishnu). 
A comparative perspective may help to clarify the importance of the Bhakti saints in the cultural 
and religious life of medieval peninsular India. Peter Brown in his Cult of Saints has drawn 
attention to the fact that the saints of early Christianity were essentially martyrs whose graves 
became the centers for an expanding narrative of martyrology which linked the earth and heaven. 
Christian memoria meant the transformation of a grave or site of martyrdom lieu de memoir. 


Saints were invested with the power to intercede with god and Peter Brown suggests that this 
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feature was the sin-qua-non for the maintenance of the cult of saints until the challenge during 
the Reformation. Thus there was a sharp difference between the pre-Christian cult of heaves and 
its memorialization and the cult of saints and martyrs. In the case of early medieval South India, 
however the cult surrounding saints of the Saivite and Vaishnavite traditions (Parampara) were 


brought into the framework of temple centered memorialization only during the reign of Rajaraja 
I who instituted worship of sixty three Nayanmars. We may consider this development as an 


apotheosis of sainthood, though more work needs to be done using a comparative perspective. 
Peter Brown significantly remarks: 

“Every device of architecture, art ceremony, and literature was mobilized to ensure that 
holy graves and relics were made more eminent and more available’”.”* The saints of medieval 
South India had to be content with the canonization of their earthly life and the interpretation of 
their songs in the liturgy of temples. They were not viewed as intercessors between the divine 
and the living. Sacrality inhered more to the temple and image (mirti) installed there in, than to 
the saints per se. 

The two fold character of the Bhakti movement was its two currents- Saivism and 
Vaishnavism. The Vaishnava saints were known as alvars and the Saiva saints- the nayanmars. 
Whether the movement started as a conscious venture is doubtful, it is assumed that many 
devotees or Bhaktas appeared in different centres simultaneously and the movement developed 
its identity gradually in the 9" century. The term nayanmar is derived from the Sanskrit ‘Nayaka’ 
which also represents the 63 Bhutaganas of Siva. The term Alvar means one who delves deep 


into devotion. The term is derived from the root al- which means ‘to immerse’. The term also 


2 Peter Brown, Cult of Saints: Its Rise and Function in Latin Christianity, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1981, p.9 
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means ‘to rule’ ‘to possess’ ‘to preserve’, as the chief function of Vishnu is preservation which is 
rather different from creation and destruction. 

The early scholars viewed the movement from a literary perspective or as an ideological 
phenomenon with religion as its source of inspiration. Later, historical studies were carried out 
by scholars like R.G Bhandarkar, T.A Gopinath Rao who could fix a chronological framework to 
the movement which later became subject to scholarly disputes about the identity and dates of 
individual saints.?? Whatever the disputes may be, the sources to study the history of Bhakti 


movement are many and varied. The works of alvars and nayanmars themselves constitute 


historical evidence for an analytical study of Bhakti. These works are in the form of devotional 
songs addressed to deities mostly with reference to particular temples. Songs of the Tamil Bhakti 
saints, chronicles and hagiologies composed by their followers, epigraphical references to the 
devotional works and the temples, sculptures, paintings and images representing the incidents of 
their lives are the various sources for the study of Bhakti as a movement. 

In the light of previous studies on Bhakti movement, it is suggested that the movement 


had its origins on the east coast in and around such famous temples as Tirupati and Kanchi. 
Tirupati- the abode of Vishnu (Tirumal) is mentioned as the Northernmost point of Tamilakam in 
the early Tamil Sangam literature. Venkatam was under the royal patronage of the Pallavas 
between the 3" and 6" centuries. The new Pallava line of Simhavishnu established in the second 
half of the sixth century continued to patronize the Brahmin and the brahmanical literature on a 


large scale during the next phase of the movement ie. in the late six and early seventh centuries 


the Pallavas patronized other temple like Chidambaram, Thiruvarir, Srirafigam etc, which were 


°3. MGS Narayanan and Kesavan Veluthat, ‘Bhakti Movement in South India’ in Feudal Order: State Society and 
Ideology in Early Medieval India, ed., D.N Jha, New Delhi: Manohar Publishers, 2000, pp 385-396. 
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located in the traditional Chola territory. The main reason behind this smooth extension is 
brought out by the fact that the Cholas were the feudatories of the Pallavas. During thre eight 
century, the Bhakti movement spread further south to Madurai, Thirunelvéli, Kumbakonam etc, 
which were essentially the Pandyan territories. It was only during the final phase in the ninth 


century that the movement entered the south western coast and the temple like 


Thiruvanchikulam, Thirunavai and Mizhikulam became centres of devotion.** The movement 


had deep cultural links among various people, traversing the political boundaries of many 
kingdoms. The movement also brought out people from various social backgrounds for example 


we can see alvars and nayanmars belonging to different communities taking part in the 
movement — nammalvar and periyaalvars from the Brahmin community, Kulasékara alvar 
himself belonging to a ruling class, alvars like Tirumangai and Tiruppana belonging to the 
shiidra caste of Kallar and Pana. A similar composition of different castes may be found among 
the nayanmars also. 


Thus by the end of the ninth century the Bhakti movement could cover the full territories 
of tamilakam spreading across the three major kingdoms — Chola, Pandya and the Chéra. By this 
time the Saiva and Vaishnava canons were prepared for the first time by Nathamuni (10% 


century) who edited the Vaishnava canon and Nambi Andar Nambi (11% 


century) compiled the 
earliest Saiva hagiology. 


Tevaram and Nalayira Divyaprabandham 


The Tévaram, Tévd means "God", aram means "garland" denotes the first seven volumes 


of the Tirumurai, the twelve-volume collection of Tamil Saivite devotional poetry. All seven 


4 Ibid, p.385 
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volumes are dedicated to the works of the three most prominent Tamil poets (known as 


Nayanars) - Sampanta, Appar and Suntarar. Appar and Sampantar lived around the 7th century, 
while Suntarar lived in the 8th century. During the Pallava period the miivar travelled 


extensively around Tamil country offering discourses and songs characterised by an emotional 


devotion to Siva and objections to Vaishnavism, Jainism and Buddhism: In the tenth Century 
AD, during the reign of Suntarar Chola I, a collection of these songs was found abandoned in the 
Chidambaram temple, along with other religious literary works, and collated by Nambiyandar 
Nambi. All the songs in the Tévaram (called patikam in Tamil) are believed to be in sets of ten. 
The hymns were set to music denoted by Panns and are part of the canon of the Tamil music. 
They continue to be part of temple liturgy today.> Sheldon Pollock has pointed out that in the 
eleventh century under the aegis of Rajaraja, the Bhakti poems of the Tévaram were assembled 
after being rediscovered in the Nataraja temple at Chidambaram. The incorporation of these 
poems into the newly formulated temple liturgies marks an important step toward the integration 
of Bhakti into the unfolding temple centred worship and ritual. The vernacularisation of 


canonical texts also accompanied the use of languages such as Tamil, Kannada and Marathi in 


the emerging political dynastic centres of the Cholas, the Chalukyas and the Rashtrakutas. 


Champakalakshmi’s description of Bhakti hymnists as Patikam Patuvar sheds light on 
the changing socio political context of early medieval period. In the early medieval period ritual 
singing of Bhakti hymns had more than a religious function. The first inscriptional evidence of 


the institutiuon of ritual singing by Patikam Patuvar appears in the late 9" century pertaining to 


°5.N.Subramaniam Social and Cultural History of Tamilnad (to AD 1336), Udumalpet: Ennes Publication, 1975, 
p.43 
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the Pallava period. It became a regular activity in the 11" century during the reign of the Cholas- 
a pre eminent socio-religious activity of the temple in the Tamil region. Patikam patuvar or the 
singers of verses appear in the inscriptions as Patikam Vinnappam Seivar i.e those who offer 
hymns in worship. Patikam singing represents a regional cultural form in the evolution of temple 


as the channel of social communication. Temple became the institutional base for Bhakti 
movement and” Bhakti ideal was consciously adopted and promoted by the cholas to integrate 


the Tamil macro region into a regional polity with a distinct regional culture”.”° 


The hymns of three Saiva saints called mivar were known initially as Patikam from the 
9 century and its collection was made for the first time in the period of Suntarar Iand was 
known as Tévaram. The term Tévaram has been interpretd as ‘private ritual worship’. There are 
inscriptions of the late 12 century which mentions Tévaram as the ‘hymns sung infront of a 
shrine’.*’ Tévaram itself originally meant a shrine. Tévaram consists of 796 hymns, among 
which roughly about 300 have been translated.** The Tévaram singers mediated between Siva 


and his devotees , interpreting, elaborating and emphasizing on the context and content of the 
text. The poet speaks about himself, the characteristic features of his poems, the benefits of 
rendering and listening to it. It was established as a part of communication process. The first 
stage in the evolution of these hymns was its composition by three saints in the 7 century, the 
second stage was its inclusion in the temple ritual and festivals and in the last stage appeared the 
canonization and conscious structuring of the text. The text was communicated to the public for 
2 R Champakalakshmi, ‘Patikam Patuvar: Ritual Singing as a means of communication in early medieval South 
India’, in Cultural History of Medieval India, ed., Meenakshi Khanna, New Delhi: Social Science Press, 2007, p.55 
27 SII, Vol VIII, p.675 
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the first time by saints themselves, then by the ritual singers in the temples and finally by the cult 


leaders who established Mathas and schools for discourses.”? 


Composed before the 8th century A.D. by Vaishnavaite saints called Alvars, the Nalayira 
Divya Prabandham is a compendium of more than 3000 devotional songs. Though the names of 


the panns for most of the songs are missing in the printed versions, the pasurams are known to 


have been rendered musically rather than merely recitation, and have been passed down the ages 


in this fashion. The present form of the Nalayira Divya Prabandham was compiled somewhere 
during the 9th and 10th centuries by Nathamuni. The Prabandham sings praises of Sriman 


Narayana or Vishnu and his many forms. The Alvars used to sing these songs of devotion at 


various sacred shrines known as the Divya Désams. The Nalayira Divya Prabandham refers to 


the beginning of the canonization of the 12 Vaishnava poet saints, and these hymns are still sung 
extensively even today. Most of the works were lost before they were collected. However they 


were organized in the form of an anthology by Nathamuni. The Divya Prabandam soon came to 
be regarded as the Tamil Véda or Dravida Véda, so much so that the people stopped singing 
them and simply started reciting them. Among the 4,000 verses of the Nalayira Divya 
Prabandham are some 1,100 verses known as the Thiruvaymozhi, which are said to have been 


composed by Nammalvar of Thirukkurugoor.°? 


Important alvars are Periyalvar, Andal, Kulasékhara Alvar, Thirumalisai Alvar, 


Thondaradippodi Alvar, Thiruppanalvar, Madhurakavi Alvar, Thirumangai Alvar, Poigai Alvar, 


?° R.Champakalakshmi, op.cit. p.57 
3° Norman Cutler, Songs of Experience: The Poetics of Tamil Devotion, Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1987, p.41 
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Bhoothathalvar, Peyalvar, Nammalvar, Thiruvarangathamudhanar . ‘Nalayira’ means four 
thousand in Tamil. It denotes the appropriate number of devotional hymns in Nalayira Divya 
Prabandham. Chanting the Nalayira Divya Prabandham forms a vital part of the daily activities 


of many South Indian temples especially Srirafigam. 


Exemplar of Sainthood 


The study of saints and saintliness and the concept of mysticism has increased over the 
past decades. Historians have given new insight into the role of holy men and women in society, 
holy sites and holy objects making the subject an important part of history. The central fact of the 
bhakta’s experience is an overwhelming consciousness of god and his own soul, a consciousness 
which absorbs or casts a shadow on all other centres of interest. However pantheistic the mystic 
may be on the one hand , however absolutist on the other, his communion with god is always 
personal. In Indian tradition the concept of Prapatti or total immersion in devotion to god is the 
fundamental concept of Bhakti. Mysticism of the Bhakti saints, the communion with god 
achieved through the medium of song, prayer and devotion was regarded as a pathway to 
salvation. The central importance of prayer, both individual and collective stems from its 


efficacy as a method for achieving moksha. The Bhakti saints propagated this idea through their 
compositions and Purandaradasa innovated on the tradition of oral compositions which he 


inherited from the varkaris. The mysticism of the Bhakti tradition as argued by Vidya Deheija 


was based on the dual consciousness of godhead - - as the formless supreme on the one hand 
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and on the other as friend, a father, the lover or the child who is the object of personal love and 
adoration. *'The ultimate aim of a mystic is the union between God and the soul.*” 

While the Bhakti ideology was not radical in its social orientation its mystical dimension 
was undoubtedly radical. The Bhakti saints emphasized the ecstatic realization of god a process 
that was predicated upon the distinction between the Absolute and the object of intense devotion 
which was the theme of the Bhakti saint’s devotion. The poet hymnists were not motivated 
toward social reform a criticism, nor were they enamored of corporate life and institutional 
modes of religious experience like the shamanic religions. As mystics, the Bhakti poets/singers 
may be termed as religious individualists in whom personal religion is raised to the highest level. 
As mystics, they speak to and of god as individuals not as member of a corporate group. A 
mystic’s social consciousness stems from his spiritual and religious knowledge and he tends to 
educate his followers to be in harmony with society rather than be in a state of conflict. In the 
early medieval period of Indian history, Bhakti provided a platform for all sections of the society 
to come together. At the same time Bhakti did not bring about any radical change in the existing 
social hierarchy. It brought all people together on a common platform at the same time making 
all of them understand what actually their place in the social ladder was. 

Bhakti as ideology 

The strength and momentum of Bhakti movement seem to have been intensified by 
means of royal patronage. Many rulers of the sixth and seventh centuries turned away from 
Jainism and Buddhism which illustrates the process by which Bhakti as a popular movement 
won over the rulers. The alliance between the Bhakti movement and emerging dynastic states has 


been the theme of several recent studies. As we have pointed out earlier royal patronage 


3! Vidya Deheija, Slaves of the Lord: The path of the Tamil Saints, New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers, 
1988, p.13. 
2 Ibid 
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extended to the shrines sung by the Nayanmars had two significant results. First the place sung 


by the saints was used by emerging kingships such as the Cholas to find legitimation to their 


kingdom. Medieval dynastic legitimacy was underpinned by systematic patronage to Siva and 


Vishnu temples, a process attested to by the Ambil Copper plate records of Sundara Chola which 
speaks of the construction of tirukkarralai. Second, Bhakti forms of devotion, adoration and 


worship interacted with and influenced the agamic forms of religion with temples coming under 


the influence and control of Saivite monastic groups such as the Kapalikas, the Pasupatas and 
the Kalamukhas. The Bhakti undercurrent survived the institutionalization of agamic forms of 


worship. There are numerous references to temple construction between the seventh and 
seventeenth century. 

Any study of Bhakti movement and its political and intellectual background must take 
into consideration the social bases of the movement and the process of state formation which was 
taking place almost in tandem with the movement. Alongside the emergence of the Bhakti 
movement, we also see the rise of dynastic states such as the Pallavas whose history is depicted 
in contemporary Saivite hagiographical works as being steeped in violence against the Jains. 
Burton Stein in his Peasant State and Society in Medieval South India has argued that the 
Brahman peasant alliance i.e the hierarchical subordination of peasants to Brahmanas was the 
key feature of early medieval social formation in Peninsular India. As Burton Stein has shown, 
the Bhakti poets presented a hymnal tradition which celebrated the supremacy of the peasants 
over the non-peasants. Stein goes on to argue that the Brahmin peasant alliances, the very social 
base of the Bhakti movement as well as of the emerging state was based on the convergence of 


interests between those who cultivated the land, and those who by their sacral functions 
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possessed a powerful ideological capability. This alliance lasted till the end of the medieval 
period. The Bhakti hymnal sacred geography underpinned the legitimation of their sacral 
kingship of both the Pandyas and the Chalas.** 

The close relationship between the Bhakti tradition and temple networks stimulated under 
royal influence and patronage led to the gradual development of pilgrimage centres linking 
shrines, gods, devotees and temples in circulatory path which later became the tirthayathra. 
Medieval poet singers such as Purandaradasa spoke of and sang about the pilgrimage centres that 
had developed out of the early Bhakti cult centres. The chief advocates of Vaishnava Bhakti 


were the devotees of Vishnu temples such as Tirupati, Kanchi and Srirafigam. Similarly the Siva 
temple worshippers of Chidambaram, Tiruvarir etc were specially attached to Saivism and its 
propagation. They often undertook a pilgrimage of all important sacred centres of South India by 
singing and dancing. This created a big stir in the countryside. Periyapuranam gives an account 
of the joint pilgrimages undertaken by saints like Appar, Sampantar and Sundaramirti. Such 
grand pilgrimages were undertaken by Nammalvar and Kulasékhara Alvar. 

Temple also served as a source of livelihood for many people such as drummers, 
musicians, garland makers and dancers. A specific impact of the movement was the 
encouragement given to Dévadasis whom Leslie Orr refers as ‘the Daughters of God’. These 
dancing girls played a vital role in the popular appeal of the temple, as Bhakti spread through the 
media of songs, dance and hymns.** Andal herself was a dévadasi who lived and died in 


Srirafigam. There is a tradition that Kulasékhara Alvar’s daughter was presented to Srirafigam 


33 Burton Stein, Peasant State and Society in Medieval South India, New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1984, p.84 
4 Leslie Orr, Donors Devotees and Daughters of the God: Temple Women in Medieval Tamilnadu, NewY ork: 
Oxford University Press, 2000, pp 5-6 
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temple as a dévadasi. She was called Chérakula nacciyar and a shrine is found in this temple 


specially dedicated to her.*> Leslie Orr has shown that the term dasa bore devotional connotation 
while the term dasi did not have any religious significance.*© 


The Brahmans and the Brahmin saints with their spiritual patrons in the courts and 


temples constituted only the elites of the Bhakti movement. There were a large number of 
devotees who were not involved in any form of productive labour, but moved from temple to 
temple in a cross-country religious campaign. They too received support all along their route. 
This was because of their service mindedness, not only in the major centres but also in a network 
of temples in the countryside. They considered themselves blessed by the opportunity for casual 
contact and service and still remained anonymous. It was these people who provided a popular 
base for the movement. 

Bhakti attained popularity in the Kannada speaking regions of South India, when it 


assumed a new shape in the form of Virasaiva movement. The Virasaivas were devotees of Siva, 
who under the leadership of Basavanna started a radical movement called Virasaivism. They 


spread their teachings in the form of Vachanas and the composers of Vachanas were called as 


Vachanakaras. They opposed the existing classical literary tradition and adopted regional dési 
mode of writing. The regional dési registered its beginnings in the Kannada region through the 
Vachanakaras. They tried to build a tradition by opposing the very idea of tradition.*’ The term 


Vachana also signifies prose in earlier Kannada which was written in a folk style. The use of 


such prose represented the poet’s liberation from a humiliating dependence on the state with its 


35 M.G.S Narayanan and Kesavan Veluthat, op.cit, 

36 Leslie Orr, op.cit, p.55 

37 D.R Nagaraj, ‘Tensions in Kannada Literary culture, in Literary Cultures in History: Reconstructions from South 
Asia’, ed., Sheldon Pollock, California: University of California Press, p.361 
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courtly pomp. The significance of Vachanakaras lies in their stubborn insistence on bringing the 


common folk into literary culture and using them for sophisticated intellectual purposes — even 
the courtly culture slowly entered into a process of exchange with such practices. The 


Vachanakaras found vachanas as a form that gave them freedom to display traditional learning 
on their terms. Virashaivism became a major force in the production of cultural texts at court or 


in powerful monasteries in the 12" and 13" centuries. They adopted a regional style of writing 
not because they were ignorant of classical literary tradition. Inscriptions of the period create a 


geneology of the vachanakaras by equating them with great Sanskrit writers of the past. They 


had great command over the metrical intricacies of tradition forms and it was this that they 
considered as a burden to be shaken off. They were deeply influenced by the ascetic ideals of 
their religious traditions, and they wanted to use their poetic talent to celebrate the god precisely 
by sacrificing their literary training.** Sheldon Pollock has argued quite pertinently that the 
movement launched by Basavanna(1132-86A.D) represented a transformation in vernacular 
literary cultures in that religious identity was tied to sectarian and linguistic identities.°? 
Bhakti in the Vijayanagara Empire 

The cult of Bhakti attained new heights in the heyday of Vijayanagara Empire since the 


fourteenth century. The rayas of Vijayanagara extended patronage to Bhakti with temples as its 


institutional base. This was done for political legitimization. They patronized a large array of 
ideological strands within the fold of medieval Hinduism. These included patronage to Jaina 


temples (Basadis), Vishnu temples, Siva shrines, Puranic deities such as Anjanéya, Narasimha 


and Virabhadra and Sakta cultic shrines. The overarching armature under which the acts of 


38 Ibid, p.363 
39 Sheldon Pollock(2007), p.433 
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patronage took place may be taken as the Bhakti ideology with its institutionalized base of 
temples. The rulers of Vijayanagara in the early days were patrons of Siva, whom they 


worshipped as Virupaksha, the principal deity. The Virtipaksha temple at Hampi testifies the fact 


that they were Saivites in their early days. The Sangama rulers and their successors adopted 
Virapaksha as their sign manual. At some point of time in history, i.e in the 15" century the 
rulers of Vijayanagara began to show much affinity towards Vaishnavism, when the 
mythological ideas inherent in Ramayana epic and its association with the landscape of 
Vijayanagara influenced the rulers to shift their religious identity from Saivism to Vaishnavism. 
The Rama shrine known as Hazara Rama temple due to large number of sculptures depicting 


battle scenes from the Ramayana has been attributed to Dévaraya I by George Michell. Given the 
architectural features with pronounced borrowings from the Dravida tradition of temple 
architecture, their attribution may be accepted. The presence of this intricate with bold relief 
carvings may be taken as evidence of the gradual shift to Vaishnava religion, transition that 
began even in the early fifteenth century.*° The patron deity of Virupaksha was eclipsed with 
that of Lord Rama. The construction of the Ramachandra temple at Vijayanagara Hampi 
signified a shift from Saivism to Vaishnavism in the politics of temple patronage and 
construction. Earlier scholars such as Longhurst argued that the temple was constructed by 
Krishnadévaraya as the temple carries two inscriptions of the king. More recently George 
Michell and Anna Dallapicola in their book The Ramachandra temple at Vijayanagara on the 


basis of the mention of the king Dévaraya that the temple may have been constructed during the 


reign of Dévaraya I (1406-22). While the exact date for the construction of the temple is not 


4° George Michell., Architecture and Art of Southern India, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995 p.36 
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germane to our purposes, the epigraphical reference to Dévaraya suggests that the shift to 
Vaishnavism predated the advent of the Saluvas and the Tuluvas. The typically Dravidian style 
of temple construction following the pattern of the Cholas can be seen as an attempt of 
replicating in the royal centre of Vijayanagara, the imperial claim of being the Chola 
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Sthapanacharya.”" Here I find relevant the discussion on a distinctive tradition of Bhakti that 


became prominent in the Vaishnava context of Vijayanagara in the 15""— 16" centuries. 


Worship of Vishnu became a remarkable feature of Vijayanagara religion when a group 
of Bhaktas or devotees of Vishnu, began to spread the philosophy of Madhvacharya through 
their songs in praise of god Hari (a name of Vishnu). These Vaishnava Bhaktas belonged to the 
tradition of Haridasas who upheld the supremacy of god Hari, an important tenet of 
Madhvacharya’s philosophy of Dvaita Védanta. In Madhva’s Dvaita system, Bhakti meant the 
ceaseless flowing of love for god, based on understanding the divine glory, power and wisdom of 
the supreme on whom all creation depends; attached always to the intended one, the Bhakta 
holds him as ultimate.‘” For the Haridasas who belonged to this school Vishnu was the central 
form of the sacred, the focus of their devotion and rituals.** The Haridasas belonged to the 
sampradaya of dasakutas. Dasakuta was a forum of Dasas or school of servants of Vishnu started 
by Vyasaraya. The important dasas like Jagannatha Dasa, Purandaradasa, Kanakadasa and 
Vijayadasa sang songs on Vishnu. Their songs were not merely rhetorical structures but 
individual personal insights , experienced in the soul and kept alive in poems as R.D Ranade 
41 Anna Dallapicola, The Ramachandra Temple at Vijayanagara, New Delhi: Manohar Publishers, 1992, p.33 
” William Jackson, Vijayanagara Visions- Religious Experience and Creativity in a South Indian Empire, New 


Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2007, p.65, para.1 
43 Tbid, p.65 
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understands it.44 The songs were circulated in the nook and corner of the Vijayanagara Empire 


by the disciples of the dasas. The songs left by dasas like Purandaradasa become a means to 


grasp the Haridasa religious way of life in a comprehensive manner. 


The process of Bhakti taking shape of devotion to a personal deity becomes very clear in 
the Vijayanagara period when Vishnu as a deity was perceived in various forms by the devotees. 


Prominent among them were Annamacharya who found his Ishtadévatha in Venkatésvara of 
Tirupati, profusely composed praises on him, Kanakadasa who found his personal god in 
Krishna of Udipi and Purandaradasa who identified Vithala of Pandharpir as his Ishtadévatha. 


The songs of these poets were well used by the rulers as channels of communication, which 
helped them to spread their political message to a wider public. In this way Bhakti was assuming 
a new shape in the form of an ideology that the rulers used for state legitimization. A prominent 


example to be quoted in this context is the devotional cult of Vithala which was made popular in 


South India during the Vijayanagara period. The main reason why the kings extended patronage 


to this cult is the fact that it had a pastoral context. Vithala was worshipped by the pastoral 


communities of Deccan, whose help was sought by the Vijayanagara kings in times of external 
aggressions. Since the pastoralists were known for their martial qualities, they were incorporated 
into the Vijayanagara polity as soldiers. They were pleased by the patronage extended to their 
religious beliefs and practices which further served the political interests of the Vijayanagara 
kings. The strategy of incorporating pastoral deities into the framework of Vijayanagara state 
sponsored religious ideology can be seen in a variety of different situations. Anila Verghese has 


studied the Mailara cult in Vijayanagara and has suggested that the cult incorporated folk 


“4 R.D Ranade, Pathway to God in Kannada Literature, Bombay: Bharathiya Vidya Bhavan, 1989, p.43 
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elements which were Sanskritized by identifying Mailara with pastoral deities worshipped in the 
dry region of Rayalaseema and Bellary. The cult of Vithala too followed the same pattern in that 
the pastoral communities of Western Deccan, the Danghars whose presence in the Vijayanagara 
army was of considerable importance were brought into the framework of the empire and the 


identification of Vithala the form of Vishnu made the Dhangar pastoralists ritually a part of the 


incorporative society of the empire. 


Bhakti came to be more institutionalized during the Vijayanagara period with the 


subsequent development of Mathas or religious orders which took over the control of the temples 


which gave an institutional base for the Bhakti movement. It created a wide social base and a 
strong community consciousness among the followers of the Puranic sectarian religions of 
Saivism and Vaishnavism from the early medieval times. Epigraphical references to Mathas are 
available from the 9" and 10" centuries onwards. Though mathas named after the Bhakti saints 
are found in the early poems of Tamil, there is no evidence of the institutionalization of the 


monastic organization until the Chola period, especially from the period of Rajendra I (A.D 


1014-1044). 


The Vijayanagara period is marked by a significant increase in the Saiva Mathas in all 


regions of South India. The mathas of this period evolved parallel authority structures for the 
respective religious communities such as the Vaishnava, the Saiva and the Jaina. All branches of 
Saivism continued to exist as influential forces in the Vijayanagara period. The Pasupatas and 
Kalamukhas were two branches of Saivism who were the preceptors of the Sangamas, the 


founders of the Vijayanagara Empire. Similarly, the Virasaivas had their major centre at 
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Srisailam. A compilation and codification of the hagiographical works of this tradition began in 


the Vijayanagara period. 


The Vijayanagara period also promoted the cause of Vaishnavism, particularly Sri 


vaishnavism. The sacred centres of the Srivaishnavas such as Kanchi, Tirupati and Srirafigam 


were patronized and richly endowed with. They also extended support to the two sub sects of Sri 
Vaishnavism namely Vatakalai and the Tenkalai. The schism which occurred among the 
Srivaishnavas in the fourteenth fifteenth centuries is often attributed to Ramanuja who 
propogated the philosophy of Visishtadvaitha. This split became evident only in _ the 
Vijayanagara period when a large number of non-brahmana elements were brought into the 


realm of temple worship, rituals and practices. 


Though the rulers were initially patrons of Virupaksha, dynasties such as the Saluvas 
which succeeded the Sangama were strong Vaishnavas, at the same time were tolerant towatds 
other religious faiths. Krishnadevaraya a great Patron of Vaishnavism, adopted god 


Venkateswara of Tirupati as his tutelary deity. He has emphasized the importance of the Bhakti 


saints called Alvars in his work Amuktamalyada. His successors Achutharaya and Sadasivaraya 
are also said to have richly endowed the Vaishnava temples of their times. Srivaishnava tradition 
credits Ramanuja with the establishment of Yatiraja Matha at Melukote, which became an 
important centre of Srivaishnavism, during Ramanuja’s sojourn at Karnataka. Vedanta Desika 
succeeded him in the 14" century took special interest in preserving the philosophical texts of 
Ramanuja. A Srivaishnava Matha was established at Kanchi and Mysore at 1360 and 1370A.D 


respectively. At Ahobilam was founded another Matha by Adivan Sathakopa, who received royal 


patronage under Devaraya II. The Ramanuja darsana was promoted by these mathas. Srirafiigam, 
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Tirupati-Tirumala and Kanchi were prominent centres of Srivaishnavism — in these centres both 
schools of Srivaishnavism were represented by their Mathas. Vaishnava families like the 
Tatacharyas of Tirumala, the Bhattas of Srirafgam, Tallapakkam poets of the fourteenth and 


sixteenth century and members of the Kandadai family were all believers in the Vishistadavaitha 


of Ramanuja and belonged to Tirupati and Srirafigam. 


Another important school of Vaishnavism was propogated by the Madhva philosophy of 
Dvaita Vedanta. Vyasaraya was considered as the greatest among his successors in the 15" and 
16 centuries i.e. during the reign of the Saluvas and Tuluvas. Krishnadevaraya accorded a place 
of honor to Vyasaraya as his guru and is said to have granted a village called Bettakonda in 
1526 confirms his patronage of acharyas and spiritual masters of his times. Inscriptions record 


that Vyasaraya himself has endowed gifts to Venkateswara and Govindaraja temple at Tirupati. 


The Madhva tradition was carried forward by the saints of the haridasa sect such as Vijaya 


Tirtha, Vadiraja Tirtha, Narahari Tirtha, Jagannatha Dasa, Purandaradasa, Vijayadasa and so on. 


Ashta Mathas or eight mutts of Madhva lineage were established at Udipi. The Dasa saint 
Purandaradasa sings that he has seen all the eight Madha Mathas during his visit to Krishna 
temple at Udipi. Among the eight Mathas, the Pejavar Matha seems to be very prominent. 
Among the others are Sosale and the Uttaradi Mathas, of which Vyasaraya matha at Sosale 


received great patronage under Krishnadevaraya. Vyasaraya is said to have received all privliges 


and honours at Govindaraja temple, when he built a matha at Tirupati in the 16" 


century. * While the Dvaita of Madhva was confined to the Karnataka region, under its 


4 TTD, Vol III, Nos 157, 158, 159 
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influence saints of other regions such as Maharashtra, Gujarath, Bengal and other parts of North 


India carried forward the Bhakti tradition.*° 


Thus Mathas took over the control of temples in the Vijayanagara period and played a 


very significant role in establishing a religious authority over the society. The sectarian leaders 
formed a link between the temple and the state in Vijayanagara period. There existed constant 


struggle for supremacy in the temples and Mathas for control over the rituals and temple 


resources as well as the larger community. 


46 R.Champakalakshmi, op.cit, p.310, para.2 
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CHAPTER II 
PURANDARADASA AND THE DASA TRADITION 


Purandaradasa who lived from 1485 to 1564 A.D is one of the best known and 
remembered composers who left a deep impression on the hearts and minds of people of South 
Peninsular India. Purandaradasa was born at Purandaragad, a village near Hampi the regal capital 
of Vijayanagara Empire.' He travelled extensively through out the empire singing heartfelt songs 
on God Vishnu, which are still remembered by all sections of the society. 

Purandaradasa was a great devotee of god Vishnu though he wrote occasional songs to 
Siva and the Goddess Lakshmi. His life story reveals that he was dramatically called from his 
worldly life to a transformative intensity of devotion to Vishnu.” Vishnu is believed to be the 
divine maintainer of the universe, preserving it from harm. The mudra or ankita he used in the 
concluding lines of his compositions indicated the form of Vishnu which inspired his devotion. 
He sang to Purandara Vithala — Vishnu standing on a brick, with hands akimbo, the form in 
which he is present in the famous Vithala temple at Pandharpur in Maharashtra.* Purandaradasa 
was a member of the Madhva lineage of Vaishnava philosophy called Dvaita or dualism. Dvaitha 
or Dualism is one of the leading schools of Hindu philosophy propounded by Madhva in the 12" 
century. Its cardinal precepts are the supremacy of Srihari and surrender to Him and service to 
Humanity as the sole means of Liberation. The philosophy of Madhvacharya is pragmatic with 


relevance to everyday life. The basic feature of Madhvacharya’s philosophy was the equivalence 


1 Jackson,William J, The Songs of Three Great South Indian Saints,New Delhi, OUP, 1998, p.5 
? Ibid, p.5 
3 Deleury, G.A, The Cult of Vithoba, Poona,Deccan College, 1994, p.76 
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between Brahman of the Védanta and the Ekam Sat (the one Supreme real) of the Védas.* 
Purandaradasa has composed many songs bringing out the greatness of Madhvacharya and his 
philosophy. Under the exegetical scholarship of Madhvacharya reflected in the Gita Bhashya 
Vishnu is extracted from a subordinate position in the Vedic pantheon and raised to the position 
of the true god. Sarvanamavan mentioned in the Rig Véda is taken by Madhvacharya as a 
synonym for Vishnu. By giving a Védic sanction for the supremacy of Vishnu, Madhvacharya 
made possible the spread of the philosophy of Dvaita. It was during the Vijayanagara period that 
Dvaita received royal patronage with prominent Madhva saints and gurus residing in the capital 
of Vijayanagara itself. The island in the Tungabhadra, ‘Navabrindavan’ contains the sepulchers 
of nine prominent Madhva saints whose life and ministry coincided with the history of the 
Vijayanagara empire. The elements of bhakti which ties the philosophical strands of Madhva 
beliefs with the popular manifestation of religion found in Madhva’s svétasvataras in which he 
says that bhakti is the sole means of salvation. > 

The biography of Purandaradasa in all its historical authenticity is not available. Based on 
the popular beliefs, tradition and literary accounts an attempt is made to trace out the early life of 
Purandaradasa. The Kamalapura inscription of 1526A.D lends support to the period in which 
Purandaradasa lived. The inscription records a gift of land and property to his three sons.° This is 
the only inscription available as a piece of historic evidence to determine the period in which 
Purandaradasa lived and worked. The inscription also gives the information that Purandaradasa 


belonged to the Vasishta Gothra. The name Purandaradasa is beset with the same controversy. 


4B NK Sharma, History of the Dvaita School of Vedanta and its Literature, New Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass 
Publishers, 2001, p.7 

5 Tbid., p.12 

5 EC, Vol VI ,p.342 
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The tradition that the poet singer and composer was born in Purandaragada near Pune has been 
rejected by BNK Sharma who thinks that the fort and its associated habitation came into 


existence only after the life and times of the dasa saint. The claim put forth by K Krishna Rao 
that Purandaradasa hailed from ‘Kshémapura’ in Shimoga district of Karnataka has also been 
rejected by BNK Sharma on the ground that the reference to Purandaragad or Amaravati was a 


literary concept than a topographical fact. Thus the various places or sites attributed as birth 


places of Purandaradasa are not backed with firm historical or epigraphical material. Sharma 
argues that it was a basic misconception to say that the dasa’s name was derived from that of his 


birthplace.’ The place where Purandardasa was born is mentioned in a song of his disciple 
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Vijayadasa “Purandaragada Janisi’”.* But the ambiguity remains as pointed out in this 
paragraph. 

Purandaradasa was born as the only son of Varadappa Nayak, a diamond merchant. He 
was named Srinivasa after the God of the Seven hills, God Venkatéswara of Tirupati. The 


Saluvas who were the rulers of the Chandragiri region in which Tirupati was situated became the 
rulers of Vijayanagara following the usurpation by Saluva Narasimha in A.D 1485. The 
popularity of Venkatesvara in the Vijayanagara region increased as a consequence of the Saluva 
reign. The Vijayanagara rulers by the beginning of sixteenth century had become ardent devotees 
of the God of Tirupati? and it was not uncommon to find individuals who were named after this 
deity. Srinivasa received good education in accordance with family traditions and acquired 
proficiency in Kannada, Sanskrit, sacred lore and in music. When he was sixteen years old he 
7B.N.K Sharma, op.cit, p.599 

8 Ibid, p.599 


° Anila Verghese, Religious Traditions at Vijayanagra as revealed through its Monuments, New Delhi: Manohar 
Publishers, 1995, p.67 
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married Saraswati , a god fearing girl. He lost his parents at his young age and he inherited his 


father’s business in precious stones and pawn brokering. In course of a short time he expanded it 


and amassed immense wealth, thereby earning the appellation ‘Navakoti Narayana’.'° 


Purandaradasa’s transformation in life. 


Purandaradasa was not spiritual in the first half of his life and became a great devotee in 


the later half. Two incidents in life were responsible for his transformation into a faithful devotee 


of Vishnu, one about a dévadasi and a bracelet and another about his wife’s nose ring. Even 


though these stories cannot be taken into account due to the lack of authentic historical 
evidences, it is not altogether possible to neglect them since they are happily remembered by the 


villagers. The story of dévadasi and bracelet goes like this:- 

Once Purandaradasa felt immense thirst when he visited the Vithala temple at 
Pandharpur. He had to wait for a long time since he had no companions or disciples with him to 
get water. God came disguised as a fellow devotee and offered water to Purandaradasa. However 
instead of feeling thankful, Purandaradasa became angry because the water was not brought in 


time and so threw the pot at the fellow devotee who quickly disappeared. That night God 


assumed the form of Purandaradasa and gave the bracelet from the Vithala image in the temple 
to a dévadasi. Next day the temple priest found that the bracelet was missing from the image and 
raised an alarm so that all villagers came to know about it. The dévadasi revealed that the 
bracelet was presented to her by Purandaradasa. Temple officials caught hold of Purandaradasa 


who was suspected of stealing the bracelet. They tied him to a pillar and interrogated him. Then 


10 Krishna Rao, M.V, Purandara and the HaridasG Movement, Dharwar, Karnataka University, 1966, P.23 
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the voice of God was heard saying that Purandaradasa is innocent, and the other bracelet fell 
from the image as a sign. In one of his songs starting ‘Muyakke muyya’ Purandaradasa narrated 


the whole story of devadasi and the bracelet. 


“Tit for tat O Lord of the Universe 

Lord who help devotees in ultimate victory 

I thought he is just a small boy, so I asked him to get water 

But this Krishna who stole butter brought water in a golden pot 

I did not know what was up 

I threw things at the boy, I even beat him up 

O Lord, you gave a bracelet to the Devadasi 

And made me responsible for that, you caused me to get beaten up 


Now the accounts are settled’ 


The other story revolves around a poor Brahmin trying to arrange the money needed for his 


son’s upanayana (thread ceremony). Purandaradasa the miserly jeweler sent him away when the 
Brahmin asked him for help. The Brahmin then asked Purandaradasa’s wife to help him, being 


compassionate and kind she gave her nose ring to the poor Brahmin. However when the Brahmin 


tried to sell the nose ring to Purandaradasa, he recognized it and expressed his_ displeasure to his 


wife so much that she became depressed and decided to end her life. She put poison in a cup of 
milk and was about to drink when the nose ring miraculously fell into the cup. This incident 


changed the life of Purandaradasa transforming him to become a dasa, an inspired devotee, a 
singer of Lord Vishnu’s praise. Purandaradasa lived at Pandharpur with his family for a long 


time. He never repented his action of giving away all his wealth to the needy and the poor. In 


'! Purandara Sahithya Darsana, Banglore, The Directorate of Kannada and Culture, 1964, Vol 1, no.53, p.169 
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fact he developed a sense of gratitude towards his wife and in that situation, he sang ‘Adadella 
Olite Ayithu’ that means:- 

“Whatever has happened has happened for good and has become a fruitful means to the 
service of our Sridhara. I was feeling shy to bear the palanquin. May the like of this wife be 
thousand, she made me hold the staff of palanquin. I was feeling proud like a ruler and would not 
hold the beggar’s basket. She made me carry the beggar’s basket I was feeling shy like a king to 


wear the Tulsi garland on my neck. The lotus eyed Purandara Vithala caused me to put it on.””!? 


The two incidents mentioned above need not necessarily be believed as authentic 
biographical details. However there is an extensive hagiographical tradition both in Christianity 
and Bhakti which link a sudden gush of religious illumination with an epiphany which mark two 
distinct phases in the saints’ life. The pre conversion phase is in sharp contrast to the post 
conversion phase. The two incidents discussed above which are also found in the songs of 


Purandaradasa are public expressions of a private moment of epiphany. These are incidents 


underlying transformative moments in the life of an individual. Though these incidents may find 
to be a construct of the oral traditions, they reflect the cultural universe of the times of 


Purandaradasa. In medieval Indian texts the images are portrayed as those move their limbs, 


speak and also perform miracles. Images may act to settle disputes among their human devotees 
and in the words of '’Richard.H.Davis, they may engage in contests of miracles with one another 
to resolve their own disputes over status and authority. One can see that the central images are 
lords and owners of the temples they inhabit. As proprietors they carry out a host of 
administrative through functionaries who are themselves sometimes images. Medieval Indian 


images are even shown as rulers of kingdoms with human ministers under their command. For 


” Purandara Sahitya Darsana, Vol I, no.11, p.89 
'3 Richard.H.Davis, Lives of Indian Images , Motilal Banarasidass Publishers, New Delhi, 1999 p.9 
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medieval Indians the power and efficacy of mages they created and worshipped was indeed great 
and even today these iconic deities retain much of their power.‘ It is said that one day a call 
came to him in his dream that he should go to Hampi and seek spiritual guidance from Sri 


Vyasaraya. Accordingly he went to Hampi and entered the Matha of the great Guru. Vyasatirtha 
was pleased by the firmness of Purandaradasa’s resolve to receive Vaishnava Diksha and gave 
him spiritual initiation. He taught him the necessary disciplines like darsanas, Vedas, 
Upanishads, Mimamsa, Vyakarana and the tenets of Dvaita Vedanta and also the importance of 
bhakti in the life of a Haridasa. Vyasaraya gave considerable impetus to the dasakiita movement 
and the association of Purandaradasa with Vyasaraya helped the spread of the tradition in the 


Vijayanagara empire. BNK Sharma says “the political influence of Madhva school also rose to 


its highest level under Vyasaiirtha. He enjoyed the closest affection and commanded the highest 
esteem of the greatest Hindu Emperor of South India—the immortal Krishnadévaraya”. While 
the purple prose of BNK Sharma may be set aside, the fact that Vyasatirtha had a major 
influence on the Vijayanagara polity can not be denied. Srinivasa Nayaka became a true 
Haridasa with the ankita’’ of Purandara Vithala, granted to him by his Guru Vyasaraya. With a 
deep sense of gratitude he describes his first meeting with Vyasaraya in one of his songs 
“Vyasaraya Charana Kamala”... 
“The sight of Vyasaraya’s lotus feet is the result of my good deeds of many births 


I have acquired the right to chant and praise the lord of Lakshmi 


4 Ibid , p.9 

* Tt is the phrase or set of words used by a Haridasa usually at the end to sign off a composition. It is 
basically a literary signature or mudrika or pen name that identifies the composer. Each Haridasa had her 
or his own ankita. Ankita was conferred by the Guru after being duly satisfied of the merits of the student 
aspiring to be a member of the Haridasa line. 
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as the kindliness of the servants of blemishless Panduranga has been 


vouchsafed to me.”'® 

This song makes it clear that Purandaradasa was admitted to the order none other than 
Vyasatirtha himself. Further it also elaborates that Vyasatirtha himself was a devotee of God 
Vithala and a leader of the Madhva order. Purandaradasa with his ankita (Purandara Vithala) 
began to preach the gospel of purity of devotion to Hari as the infallible road to moksha. The 


Vedic hymns, the Upanishads, the Puranas and the Ithihasas were rendered into easy colloquial 


Kannada language by him. They were made easily accessible to the lower strata of the society 
which was not acquainted with Sanskrit. 


Purandaradasa gave much importance to Guriipadésa (spiritual guidance from Guru). He 


declared that the path of knowledge and meditation not initiated from a guru are of no avail in 


earning the grace of God. Further he says that “Guru Vyasaraya has favoured me with the 
message that Purandara Vithala is the supreme God and removed from me all fears of sin and 
breathed into my ears the great mantra”'’. He recounts in one of his kirtans how he was given 
haridasa diksha by his revered Guru. He says that the Guru said that a body with out diksha 


symbol was profane; action with out symbol was prohibited. That is why he was given the 


distinctive name of Purandara Vittala and the initiation was marked by the diksha symbol of Hari 


being marked on his arm. 


Purandaradasa, as he lays great stress on hearing the greatness of Lord from a Guru, goes 


to the extent of declaring that until one surrenders completely to the Guru, no mukti or salvation 


*® Guru Pavanje Rao, Dasara Padagalu, Vol III, No.43, Udipi: Sri Krishna Mudranalaya, 1974, p.165 
” Thid, p.20 
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can be attained. This attitude finds its effective expression in one of his kirtans “guruvina 
gulamanaguva tanaka doreyadanna mukti” that means one can not attain mukti until one 
becomes the servant of Guru.'® Here the word gulama literally means dasa, who has to gain the 
love of Guru by faithful service. 

The utterances of Purandaradasa were so clean, simple, direct and richly potent with the 
sacred philosophical thoughts which were enshrined in the sastras, the Puranas, the Vedas and 
Upanishads. His language was poetic, adorned with analogies, metaphors, similes and presented 
the sacred truth in an easier, intelligible medium than the original Sanskrit texts could give to the 
masses. Guru Vyasaraya has praised him for his great work and paid him tributes through his 
kriti ‘dasarendaré Purandara dasayya’(dasa means Purandaradasa) and described his work as 
Purandaropanishad. The quintessence of his teaching is: “there is only one god. He is 
omnipresent, and omniscient. The path of salvation is open to all human beings irrespective of 


caste and creed. Man should realize the illusory nature of body and the worldly existence. He 


should take to the life of devotion to God and make the best use of the human body. The human 

body is highly valuable as an instrument for securing the realization of the highest’. 
Purandaradasa heartily sings the praise of God’s name and attaches great importance to it. 

He glorifies the significance of singing the supremacy of the Lord (nama-sankirthana), 


cultivation of the company of the devotes (satsang) and worship (Hariptja) as the best means for 


sustaining devotion to God. Commitment to man and commitment to God are considered integral 


to each other and both are emphasized in the teachings of Purandaradasa. His teachings aims at 


18 PSD, Vol II, No.9,p.68 
19 Krishna Rao, M.V, Op.cit, p.33 
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changing the attitude of people from their materialistic approach towards spiritual mode of 
existence and his teachings have thus an ethico-religious mission. 

William Jackson, popularly regarded as the historian of religion has made an intensive 
study of the cultural and religious history of Vijayanagara in which he has brought out the 
essence of the teachings of the bhakti saints like Annamacharya, Kanakadasa, Purandaradasa and 
others. He says , after an analysis of some of the compositions of Purandaradasa, the core of his 
compositions was devotion or bhakti- the method by which he attracted the people towards God 
and tried to relate his songs with realities of life. In one of his songs Purandaradasa emphasizes 
this depth of bhakti. 

What we hope with all our heart to get at some future time 
Let’s get that today! 

What we want to have today let’s get it right now 

What we can get right now let’s enjoy this very instant 
Let’s have the loving mercy of Lord Purandara Vithala!”° 

Jackson says “the relationship between Bhagavan and Bhakta, mutually inseparable God 
and Devotee is an all consuming relationship- of love, thanks longing, care and dependence. The 
Lord is the listener of urgent pleas, the understanding helper, the parent, the beloved and God of 
existence. Vijayanagara singer-saints like other culturally creative Hindu contributors to 
religious life, knew that bhakti had to be simple enough to be livable, rich and varied enough to 
be attractive and traditional enough to be acceptable. It had to be deep enough to be 
inexhaustible and always challenging, substantial enough to give meaning to all experiences, 


powerful enough to endow kings with legitimacy and uplift the lowest villager, with heartfelt 


20 PSD, Vol IV, no.34,p.326 
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sincerity and trustworthy touchstone”.”! This kind of close association with God and devotee is 
found in the songs of Purandaradasa if one goes deep into the meaning of the songs. Moreover 
his songs deal with the daily incidents of life. 

Purandaradasa travelled extensively throughout the Vijayanagara Empire, met with 
different people and understood the realities of life. Unlike the court poets whose status and 
prosperity could shelter them from the grim facts of life, the wandering singers saw life’s harsh 
realities and their philosophy entailed addressing those realities rather than striking them. 


Purandaradasa and the Dasa Tradition 


The antiquity of Vishnu bhakti and the existence of a religious sect devoted to the 
worship of Narayana provide a strong proof for the popularity of the doctrine of Vaishnavism. 
The situation in Karnataka was not far different. The Bhagavata Dharma had a strong base in 
Karnataka even before the beginning of the Christian Era. The Halmidi inscription of 450 A.D 
begins with a prayer to Vishnu’. In the 4" and 5" century Vaishnavism suffered a set back when 
the Kadambas supported and popularised Jainism. The Chalukyas of Badami revived the Vishnu 
bhakti tradition and it became a dominant force during the 6" to 8" centuries. The Rashtrakitas 


who succeeded Chalukyas could not resist the Pallavas of Kanchi who were staunch Saivites. 
Therefore during their rule Saivism and Vaishnavism received equal patronage. Jainism was still 


a force and all the three faiths were together popular from 8" to 10 centuries. The Chalikyas of 
Kalyani who rose to power in Karnataka supported Vaishnavism in the beginning of their rule. 
The Chalukyan Empire disintegrated towards the end of the 12 Century and the Hoysalas of 
21 William Jackso(1998), p.4 


22 Gai Govind Swami Rao, Studies in Indian History, Epigraphy and Culture, Dharwar: Srihari Prakashana, 1992, 
p.55 
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Dwarasamudra came to power in its southern region and patronized Sri Vaishnavism in the early 
part of its dynastic rule. Vaishnavism of the Dvaitha dispensation began to receive popular 
attention from the early quarter of the 13" century A.D which later came to be known as the 


dasa tradition. 
The evolution of the dasa tradition is considered to be one of the turning points in the 


religious history of South India. This tradition brought in several saints who played a pivotal 
role in the spiritual growth as well as progress in the fields of art, culture and philosophy of 


South India in general and Karnataka in particular. The dasa tradition was spread by the 
Haridasas (literally ‘slaves of the Lord’).”> The Haridasas were greatly influenced and inspired 
by the philosophy propounded by Madhvacharya of Udipi in the 13 century which gave an 
organizational base to the great Vaishnava religious devotionalism in South India. The Haridasas 
were saints who considered themselves as the slaves of the Supreme Lord Hari. This concept of 
surrender to God was in existence ever since the age of alvars and nayanmars. Like dasas of 
Karnataka there were in the 7" and 8" centuries dasis or dévadasis (handmaidens of the Gods) 
who are dancing girls attached to the temples whose source of livelihood was dancing and 
singing infront of the temple deities. In ancient times, women were dedicated to the service of 
the temples, they had to be married to God and had no other duty but to dance before his shrine 
hence called the God’s slaves (as Haridasas also referred to them as Slaves of Hari). The 
occurrence of the term dévadasi in several of the 4agamas, date from the tenth century and it is 
applied to women performing various ritual functions in the temple. The term appears to be a 


sanskritized form of the Tamil word Tévaratiyar which means Slaves of the God. Leslie Orr in 


3 Krishna Rao, M.V, Op.cit, p.54 
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her book Donors, Devotees and daughters of God, has looked at the concept of dévadasis and 


their place in history on the basis of epigraphical evidences. The only inscriptional evidence 


available in which the term dévadasi is mentioned to refer temple women is a 12" century 
Kannada inscription. It mentions dévadasigal as women receiving support from a Jain temple. 
But near about 18 inscriptions belonging to the Chola rule is available referring to the term 
tévaratiyar meaning Slaves of the God. Another 24 inscriptions are found mentioning the term 
tévanarmakal meaning daughters of the God. These terms apart from their high social and 


economic stability and its honorific character, indicate the notion of divine favour and intimate 


relationship with God.” Like this in the 13" century Karnataka, the dasa tradition produced 
several bhaktas who sang on the glories of God Vithoba, a form of Vishnu to whom they 


surrendered their lives. This tradition was a devotional one whose ideals and thoughts pervaded 
all sections of society. They found great patronage in the Vijayanagar kingdom which during its 
glorious reign ruled over entire South India. The rulers of Vijayanagara, encouraged religious 
activities which is revealed from numerous inscriptions pertaining to it. It included promotion of 


Vedic studies, generous patronage extended to Mathas and temples, support of Brahmins and 


celebration of public rituals. The sectarian leaders and ascetics were provided with gifts of 


various kinds. For instance, Krishnadévaraya granted a number of villages to the Madhva sage 
Vyasaraya. Inscriptions record the consecration of the image of Yoga Varada Narasimha Swami 
in the courtyard of the Vithala temple at Hampi. Another inscription dated 1511A.D states that 
Vyasatirtha obtained from the king Krishnadévaraya the lands located in the village 


Pilampakkam in Padaivitta Rajyam for conducting the Avani festival in his own name for 


4 Leslie.C.Orr, op.cit, pp5-6. 
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Varadaraja of Kanchipuram. The same inscription goes on to record the gift of a désavahana of 


gold which was to be used in the fourth day of the festival. In yet another inscription found in the 


Vithala Swami temple at Hampi the king refers to Vyasa as his guru.”° There is also an enigmatic 
reference to Vyasa in the contemporary account of Paes who refers to a Brahmin who was a 
great favourite of the king.7° An inscription of Krishnadévaraya dated 1526A.D found at 
Hemmadi in South Canara district records a gift of 60 varahas per year to Vyasatirtha as offering 
to finance the worship of Ramachandra for the merit of the king.” Endowments to Mathas 


encouraged religious learning and activities. The Vijayanagara rulers encouraged pilgrimages 
within their own empire. Since the North Indian pilgrimages became impossible for political and 
military reasons, pilgrimages to the sacred centers within the kingdom were encouraged.”® 

By the end of the 16" century, the religion was under a more open minded variety 
encouraging rule. A European traveler named Barbosa described “the kings of Vijayanagara 
allowed great freedom so that every man could come and go as he wished, living according to his 
own beliefs without suffering any persecution and without having to be questioned as to whether 
he was a Christian, Jew or Moor.””” 
Though Vaishnavism became more popular in the 16" century Vijayanagara, it was not 


exactly a state religion. The state valued, encouraged and promoted the various sects and 


communities including Saiva and Jaina, Krishnadévaraya tried to harmonize faiths, rebuilding 


several Siva temples including the Viripaksha temple at Hampi giving land grants to several 


°5 SII, Vol IV, p.48 

6 Robert Sewell, Forgotten Empire, New Delhi: Asian Educational Services, 2005, pp.49-50 

27 SII, Vol XXVII, No.172, p.287 

8 Anila Verghese(1995) p.22 

29 William Jackson, Vijayanagara Voices- Exploring South Indian History and Hindu literature, , New Delhi, OUP, 
2005, p.14 
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pilgrim places such as Tirupati, Ahobilam, Tiruvannamalai, and Chidambaram . According to the 


Indian tradition to promote many sects and world views was to promote social uplift, noble 


values and harmony. Thus the Haridasa saints also received great royal patronage from the kings 


of Vijayanagara. It can be said that it was through them that the Vaishnava philosophy began to 
spread and became more popular in the Vijayanagara kingdom. 


The Haridasas were ardent devotees of Lord Vithala who is considered as a form of 
Vishnu. The Vithoba temple at Pandharpir on the banks of the river Bhima in the present day 
Maharashtra, the Vithalaswami temple at Hampi in Karnataka and the Srinivasa temple on 
Tirumala Hills in Andhra Pradesh are considered the holiest of places in the Haridasa context, 


the sacred geography of which will be discussed in the next chapter. There are a large number of 


inscriptions which prove the popularity of this god in various parts of Karnataka and Andhra 


Pradesh. 


The Haridasas of Karnataka were preachers of devotion to God and made distinctive 


contribution to the religious life of the people. They conveyed great and sacred truths in Kannada 
in a very simple and clear style so as to be understood by the common people. The followers of 


Madhvacharya preached his doctrine of a knowledgeful devotion to God, through the medium of 
melodious songs called dévaranama. In this context Madhvacharya’s concept of devotion or 
bhakti deserves special mention. Madhva describes bhakti as a state of loving attachment born 
out of knowledge and regard for the object of devotion. The purpose of bhakti is to manifest the 
true relation of jiva with Brahman. It is only the knowledge or the Jnana of the latter which can 
produce the feeling of love and absolute dependence on Him. Madhva regards Jnana as a direct 


constituent of bhakti and bhakti as a combination of knowledge and love. The principle of 
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interdependence between jnana and bhakti and the superiority of jnana over bhakti is established 
by Madhva in very explicit terms. This can be seen in the different categories and gradations he 
formulates of bhakti (devotion), bhaktas (devotees), moksha(salvation) and isvara prasada(divine 
blessing). According to him different souls are capable of different kinds of bhakti. In the words 
of B.N.K Sharma, “Madhva’s peculiar doctrine of intruistic gradation of fitness among various 


orders of souls enables him to co-relate the different forms of devotion to different orders of 


selves”.*° 
Madhva mentions three stages of bhakti, that which precedes paroksha jnana( intruistic 


knowledge), that which follows it, and that which comes after direct realization and wins the 


absolute grace of God. The final and the highest stage of bhakti is reached only when the true 
relationship between jiva and Brahman is realized; the grace of God comes to the devotee after 


this. It is clear from this gradation that inspite of his emphasis on the principle of divine grace, 


Madhva does not in any way minimize, the importance of individual effort towards correct 
knowledge and that bhakti for him is just not an attitude of faith and surrender. These aspects of 
Madhva’s bhakti, existing within the frame work of his dualistic Vedanta, are significant and 
influenced the dasa tradition. 

Though initial inspiration of the dasas was derived from Madhva himself who has given 
stirring devotional lyrics in such Sanskrit works as dvadaSa stOtra, it was another direct disciple 
of Madhvacharya, called Narahari Tirtha, who is regarded as the founder of the dasa tradition. 


Very few compositions of Narahari Tirtha are available in Kannada. A bold attempt was made by 


Sri Padaraja Tirtha, to compose songs in simple Kannada expounding the difficult and highly 


30 BNK Sharma, op.cit, p.292 
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philosophical teachings of Madhva in simple and clear language. Sri Padaraja’s disciple, 
Vyasaraya gave great impetus to the Haridasa tradition and made it very popular by his disciples 
who are chief among Haridasas- Sri Purandaradasa and Sri Kanakadasa. The centre of activity of 
the Haridasas in the 15" and 16" centuries was Vijayanagara (Hampi) and nearby places. The 
Dasakuta tradition inherited both the rich philosophical ideas of the dvaita stream of religion and 


the literary and cultural movement that aimed to popularize dvaita among the common people. 
B.N.K Sharma has rightly pointed out that: 


“Those who know anything about the history of the Dasaktita and how much Kannada literature 
is indebted to these poet saints of Karnataka, will have no difficulty in realizing the imporatance 
of the service rendered by Vyasatirtha to the cause of “popular religion” and cultural revival; for 
no one can deny that Dasakiita evoked popular enthusiasm for the philosophy of Vaishnavism in 
Karnataka.*! These ideas reached the larger public through the soulful songs of poet-singers like 
Purandaradasa. 
Divisions in the dasa tradition 

Two divisions in the Haridasa sect were that of Vyasakiita and dasakita .°* The followers of 


Vyasakuta tradition were required to be learned in the Vedas, Upanishads and other darshanas. 
They claimed to be strict disciples of Védavyasa tradition and through slokas and Kirtans in 
Sanskrit explained to the masses the implications, and propounded the significance of this great 
tradition. Those who synthesized all elements of value enshrined in the Vedas and in those 


involved in Vyasa tradition and taught the masses through the medium of Kannada, the language 


31. B.N.K Sharma, op.cit, p.299 
32 Krishna Rao, M.V, Op.cit, p.77 
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of the region were known as the followers of dasakuta tradition. They conveyed the message of 


the Dvaitha philosophy and religion through the vernaculars. The poets of medieval times opted 
to write in regional languages which we call as vernaculars. This resulted in a cultural 
confrontation with the cosmopolitan order. Why the medieval poets chose the medium of 
vernacular is a question to be discussed. It was not because they were not capable enough to 
write in the languages of the cosmopolitan cultural order such as Sanskrit, Prakrit and 
Apabhramsa. As they moved from one genre to another they had to enter into a different mental 
domain of creativity and a different social perspective. Sheldon Pollock says “it was a matter of 
asserting one’s choice of the language of the community to which one had elected to identify”.** 
One chooses to become a poet of a particular language which inturn provides him with an 
identity for his writings. By adopting a particular language, the vernacular poets carried along 
with them certain values that were not accepted by the dominant literary authority i.e. Sanskrit 
literary tradition which is referred as ‘high culture’ by Pollock. The choosing of vernacular by 
medieval poets unleashed new cultural forces like ‘folk structures’ of which the Sanskrit 
tradition was almost entirely devoid. There took place an exchange between the vernacular and 
cosmopolitan order in the medieval times of which the poets of public narratives became an 


important product. The idea of building a new cultural community was in operation everywhere 


in the medieval times and the vernacular served as a medium for this. Here Purandaradasa, by 
adopting the medium of Kannada, is unleashing the cultural structure of desi tradition (folk 
tradition) as different from the mdrga (cosmopolitan). Vinay Bahl has defined dési as the 
indigenous people’s music. He traces the Dhruvapad as an art form to the bhakti movement in 


Northern India associated with the worship of Krishna. In South India the Kirtans composed by 


33 Sheldon Pollock(2003), p.329. 
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the Haridasa composers were the equivalent of the Dhruvapad. In a very strict manner the bhakti 
movement shaped two distinct forms of devotional music. The Harikatha of Maharashtra was 


another form of popular communication of the ideas of bhakti through discourses on Vishnu 


interspersed with song and prose commentaries. *4 


There was no philosophical or doctrinal difference between the two sects. Both affected 


Dvaita philosophy and religion of Madhva. A striking difference between the two lies in the fact 
that Vyasakita was knowledge oriented whereas the Dasakiitta was devotion oriented. The 
followers of Vyasakuta tried to interpret the philosophic aspects of the teachings of Madhva in 
Sanskrit; the dasakutas sang the praises of Vishnu through intelligible medium of the masses of 
persuading them to follow the path of bhakti. 

Both the sects used the Kirtan form for conveying the message of Dvaita philosophy for 
those who had no access to the scriptures. Kirtans are the most attractive compositions of the 
Haridasas. They are also called ‘dévaranama’ ( dévarapadagalu in Kannada). The Kirtan as a 
genre was popularized by the wandering saints belonging to the Haridasa tradition. At one level 
the term describes several varieties of performances. We have, for instance samkirtan which 
means “collective performance” and namakirtan which represents “performing the name of god”. 
The kirtan as a form of Bhakti devotional music attained its most celebrated form in the 
compositions of Tyagaraja. However, Kirtan compositions adhering to the Varkari tradition have 
survived from the times of Namdév(1270-1350). The Kirtan as anarrative form presupposed the 


existence of an audience which could relate to the performance of music, song and theatre to the 


34 Vinay Bahl, What Went Wrong With History From Below: Reinstating Human Agency as Human Creativity, 
Kolkatta:K.P Bagchi & Company, 2005, p.263. 
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poetic composition which is partly sung and partly enacted before them.* Poetry both in its 
written and oral forms partakes of the rhythmic quality of music. Bhakti poetry and its associated 
music draws its intellectual practices from a set of mnemonic devices which fix the words of a 
song to acommon repertoire of images and ideas drawn from social memory. In this aspect, the 


songs of Purandaradasa essentially adhered to the grammar inherited from the folk tradition.*° 


Purandaradasa’s medium of expression 


One of the most valuable contributions of Haridasas to Indian culture is the system of 
music called Karnataka music. The Vijayanagara Empire stood as the patron of Vedantic and 
saivite culture and music as the sadhana of devotion to god. Richard Eaton has framed the 
spread of Bhakti into Western Deccan region following the end of the Yadava dynasty of 
Dévagiri and the spread of Sufi movement against the historical backdrop of military and 


political changes engendered by the spread of the Delhi Sultanate during the tumultuous reign of 
Allaudin Khilji.?’ Like Sheldon Pollock, Eaton too argues that the Bhakti movement in 


Maharashtra and Karnataka played a vital role in shaping the cultural tradition of the region.** As 


he says “far from integrating peoples of different cultural tradition or core areas, Bhakti 
movement tended to be a regional phenomena that reinforced people’s identity with a particular 


region”.*? The Varkari tradition was therefore ideally suited for the expression of the nascent 


linguistic and regional aspiration of the Western Deccan and parts of Karnataka. Richard Eaton 


35 Christian Lee Novetzke, ‘Divining the Author- The Idea of Authorship in an Indian Religious Tradition’ in 
History of Religions, Vol.42, No.3 (Feb 2003) p.221 

3° Christian Lee Novetzke, History, Bhakti and Public Memory: Namdev in Religious and Secular Tradition, New 
Delhi: Orient Blackswan Pvt Ltd, 2008, p.18. 

37 Richard Eaton, Sufis of Bijapur: Social Roles of Sufis in Medieval India, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1978, P.7 

38 Tbid, p.8 

»° Ibid, p.10 
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has very rightly argued that the widespread appeal of the Vithala cult was due to its ability to rise 


beyond caste barriers. The gradual crystallization of the Deccan Sultanate led to the migration of 
Sufis and the growth of Khanaqaks in the Deccan. Bhakti and Sufism therefore shared the same 
socio-political space. The fundamental cultural unity in their region was brought out through the 


compositions of Bhakti composers such as Purandaradasa. 
Haridasas resorted to music as the medium of communication of the sublime thoughts of 


the Vedas and the Upanishads to import instruction and to enlighten the people. Of all modes of 
apprehension of God, music was the most effective and powerful when employed would 
persuade the Transcendental God to bless with his living presence. 


Purandaradasa is said to have composed numerous kirtans which became his medium to 
communicate with the laymen. Kirtans form an important element of the Indian Classical Music. 


The saints, seers and composers of classical music have basically composed songs only as a 
means of expressing their devout feelings and also to communicate with the ‘self? and ‘soul’. 
Music when presented to god as an offering, inspires the person and the devotional excitement 
there in, gives rise to a torrent of tuneful outpourings. Singing in praise of god awakens the 
singer’s consciousness of the Divine and makes him/her sensitive to the divine message. Music 
therefore establishes a direct contact between the divine and human spheres, between the 
spiritual and phenomenal realms. Music is the element of motion that brings forth the desired 
union. This vital element and the vocalized glorification of god in the tradition of devotional 


religion indicate that the Indian bhakti movement must have initiated and advanced by poet 


singers rather than theoreticians. Spiritualism has been the key content of Indian classical music. 


The beautiful interweaving of the devotional element and aesthetics has made it ethereal and 
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eternal. In fact it has been said that the easiest way to attain salvation is to sing the greatness of 


Almighty. This is highlighted in many of the songs of Purandaradasa. 
Apart from Kirtans, Purandaradasa’s compositions are classified into Suladis and 


Ugabhogas. 


Siladis in their present form were procreated and propogated by the saint composers of 


the Haridasakutas of Karnataka in the 15"" and 16" centuries A.D. Purandara who was the most 


prolific composer of Suladis must be regarded as the stabilizer of Suladis in practice. He was 
famous for suladis which exhibit his extra ordinary mastery of the technique of music. It is infact 
a difficult and elaborate piece giving the most comprehensive view of all the important 
movement of notes. 

Literally suladi means ‘easy path’for the attainment of the eternal bliss. The subject 
matter of suladi is both devotional and mythological intended for conveying great truth to the 
masses. Their literary themes are purely religious and spiritual as in the keerthanas. They 
include biography, praise, ethics, social reformation, enunciation, interpretation of the Vedic and 
Upanishadic thoughts, communion with God etc. the singing of Suladi is not much in Vogue as it 


involves a profound knowledge of Tala and Raga. The credit of systematizing the siladis into 
definite and standard measures chiefly goes to Purandaradasa. Thus King Tulajéndra of Tanjore 
cites in his Sangita Saramrita that the suladis of Purandardasa were the foundation on which 


various ragas were erected or improvised. In fact the famous Suladi of Purandara is a lullaby to 


Lord Krishna “Jo Jo Sri Krishna Paramananda”.*° 


40 Dasara Padagalu, Vol I, No.228, p.100 
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Ugabhogas 


Ugabhoga was the distinct creation of Purandaradasa. It is an integrated musical piece of 
raga, bhava, tala and samanvaya. The subject matter of the ugabhOga is essentially spiritual and 


religious. In his musical compositions he has contributed not only to the world of music but also 
to several aspects of knowledge. His purpose was to speak about goodness, virtue and devotion 


to Lord. His kirtans are noblest poetry, whose conception as a whole is magnificent and it is a 
mixture of sangita (music) and sdahitya (literature). The great composers who came after 
Purandaradasa faithfully followed his form of music and tradition. Tyagaraja, Syama Sastri and 
Muthuswamy Dikshithar were deeply indebted to Purandaradasa for the rich contribution he has 


made to the field of South Indian music. 

The use of analogies was yet another feature of his compositions. His main purpose was 
to communicate the message of Dvaita Vedanta to the common man. To make his task easy and 
effective, he used homely analogies. Analogies are the facts of life and the efficacy of analogy 
can be seen in all that he has written and preached. Stressing the importance of devotion to the 


One Supreme Lord, Hari, Purandaradasa sings in a Kirtan: 


“When the Lord’s feet is available to us why should we bow down before other deities? 
When we possess manikya, why we should wish for borrowed jewels?” Here purandara has used 
a beautiful analogy in comparing the Lord to manikya and other deities to borrowed jewels to 
communicate the important doctrine of Harisarvothamatatva. In another Ugabhoga he expresses 
the same idea, “Hari charanu viralu mikka” 

“When the feet of Lord are available why do you pray the sundry Gods? Being on the 


banks of the sacred river Jahnavi, are there people who drink well water to quench their thirst?” 
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Purandaradasa on another occasion compares God to a doctor. He has used beautiful analogies to 


show that as a doctor cures the deseases (physical), Lord Krishna cures the desease of samsara 
(bhavaroga). This is expressed in the song, “Gunavayitu enna bhavaroga, Krishnanembo 
vaidyanu, dorakidanu’”’.** 


Social significance of Purandaradasa’s songs 


Devotion to God was the keynote of Purandaradasa’s teachings and it was dominated by 
a mystical tendency. But through his songs, one gets the impression that Purandaradasa was not 


resting peacefully in the mood of renunciation and withdrawal from the world, but was 
participating in the ethical and social life of his times. He believed that service to man was as 
important and service to God and both were interlinked in his compositions. The teachings of 


Purandaradasa were intended to have its own impact on the social living of the people both 


directly and indirectly. 

The kind of social service which a saint or mystic can do for his society is teaching, 
which will enable the people to see the social evils prevailing in their society and motivate them 
to work for their removal. In the case of a mystic, his social awareness does not arise out of mere 
empirical motives aiming at better social conditions or worldly life, but springs from a spiritual 
attitude or devotion to God. The betterment of social conditions would in this sense be 
intermediary and not the final goal of the mystic teaching, the final goal being the spiritual one of 
making all people irrespective of caste or creed- committed to the cultivation of devotion to God. 


Purandaradasa was a saint who was never tired of criticizing all evil practices of society 


with the view of spiritually uplifting it. He does not reject worldly life. In many of his songs he 


has tried to reveal his own life spent in luxury and extravaganza and has said that it was a 


41 Dasara Padagalu, vol II, No.153, p.66 
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psychological conversion that changed his entire life. He has used symbols, myths, parables, 
metaphors, parables etc to transmit his ethical teachings and his songs reflected the society in 
which he lived. 

His Comments on Caste System 


Purandaradasa’s songs convince that he lived in a caste ridden society in which there was 


discrimination on the basis of birth. He had a keen insight into the social and religious conditions 
of the society of his times and observed that the common people were subjected to ignorance 
which was exploited by the upper caste people to their own advantage. He found that it is man’s 
selfishness which is the cause of all social evils and if selfishness can be eradicated through 


intense devotion and detachment, all forms of human wickedness would vanish. Purandaradasa 


stood against discrimination among sects, castes or creed and respected all religions alike and 
had the courage to teach ‘universal religion’. For this he used his songs as a medium for 
communicating with the people. He used the local Kannada language which could be understood 
by the people concerned. He protested against the caste system and ridiculed the artificiality of 
castes and family barriers. 

Purandaradasa openly condemned the prevalent practice of trying to evaluate a man’s 
character by his birth in a particular caste which he mentions as ‘ku/a’ in his kirtans. He says that 
kula or birth in a particular caste is not an obstacle in the path to attain salvation or moksha 

‘Avakutavadarenu avanadarenu’*” 

Whichever caste he might belong to and whosoever he be, it doesn’t matter when the 


person has realized himself. One should not be guided by considerations of his caste. For a 


* Tbid, Vol III, No. 139, p.62 
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person who has acquired jndna or knowledge, caste does’not matter. It is only through intense 
devotion to Lord Vithala that one can attain mukthi, he says. 


During his days, clash between religious sects was common. He sings a noble song by bringing 


compromise between Virasaivites and Vaishnavites. “ Jangamaru navu lingangikalu” 


“We are jangamas in the world, Linga is our body. We are pure and meritorious. How 
can we be termed as people in the bondage of samsara? We take bath regularly, we have the 


sacred marks burnt on our body. We are great devotees of Virabhadra. We deserve very well the 


grace of Purandara Vittala”*? 


Purandaradasa declared that everyone irrespective of caste and creed is eligible for 
following bhaktimarga which serves as the easiest path to salvation. That was how the great 
devotee Kanakadasa could live in the midst of orthodox people. There existed people who 
wanted to shut out this exalted devotee from the Haridasa panth, just because he was of a lower 
caste. But that was strongly condemned by Guru Vyasaraja and also Purandaradasa. They 


unceasingly criticized the outward show of the people who call themselves superior in caste and 
made it clear that the great and virtuous have certainly been born in all castes. He proclaimed 
that man would become great or small not by virtue of his birth in a particular caste but by virtue 
of the kind of life he lives. He has expressed himself bitterly against untouchability regarding it 
as a curse. He distinguished between community by birth and community by quality, declaring 
that a man’s inner being was more important than the social and religious background of his birth 
or status. His songs reveal that it is man’s moral and spiritual efforts that make him noble, and 


not his occupation or birth in a particular caste. 


43 Dasara Padagalu, Vol IV, No.139, p.68 
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Vijayanagara society was riven with caste divisions that occasionally erupted into open 
hostility. The reasons for social conflict may be seen in the intensification of the amaranayaka 


system during the reign of Krishnadévaraya. The depression in the position of the peasantry may 


be attributed to the presence of the vijayanagara warrior elites in the agrarian regions of the 
empire. Urbanization too led to the migration of artisans and weavers to towns known as pettai, 
puram and nagara, where they established their units. The high level of taxation imposed on the 
artisans led to frequent eruptions of conflicts. Noboru Karashima has documented several 
instances of caste conflicts during the Vijayanagara period. The intensification of caste and 


regional identity is also reflected in the songs of Purandaradasa, who alive to the social reality of 


his times vehemently opposed caste feelings of hierarchy and division. The hierarchically 


divided society of Vijayanagara which is shown in Purandaradasa’s frequent evocation of Bhakti 


as an antidote to human inequality was replicated at the lower levels of the socio political order 
in the form of amaranayakas who in the words of Dominic Jenkins, “assumed the responsibility 


for agricultural management” **+ 


while it is not possible to draw a one to one correlation between 
literary and poetic imaginings with historical reality, the conclusion is inescapable that the harsh 
social conditions based on caste and economic inequality is found embedded in his 


compositions.*° 


Purandaradasa ridiculed the crusty unregenerate pundits and die-hard orthodoxy of his 


times. In quite a number of his songs his broadsides against the overdoing of ceremonial purity 
and untouchability can be seen. For a person whose behavior was not marked by gentleness and 
god’s grace, whose conduct was not blameless, there is no point putting marks of holiness on his 
“4 Noboru Karashima, Towards a new formation : South Indian Society under Vijayanagara, New Delhi : Oxford 


University press, 1992, p.12 
“Tbid, pp.141 — 158. 
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body. Just as he condemned pedants and scholars who did not reduce to practice the great virtues 
they talked about, he did not even hesitate to put haridasas under criticism. He has applied this 


warning to himself and has sung; 
“Daubing the body with prominent caste marks 
Holding a round vessel 
Wearing a garment with a fine broad ornamental border 
And striding majestically along the streets 
Do not be deceived, O men of the world, 
By all my holy pretensions’*® 
Neither birth nor learning makes a man great. It is only his conduct and character that 
entitle him to honor. The practice of untouchability — segregating a group of people because of 
their birth and treating them with contempt and inhumanity was quite rampant in his days. 


Purandaradasa had the courage to point out in those days that the word ‘holeya’ did not merely 


connote a caste, but bad conduct and character. One of his songs brings out this point. 
Is the ‘holeya’ only outside the town 
Is he not inside too? 
Let the devotees of Hari answer if they know.*’ 

The Vijayanagara society was caste ridden with caste hierarchies working in full force. 
Every caste had a caste assembly headed by Kattemanes or Gurkars .These assemblies were 
dominated by agriculturists in the village and merchants in the towns. Separate bodies of 
professional guilds also participated in these caste assemblies. There is reference to the term 


‘sreni’ in one of his compositions which he might have referred to the merchant guild of his 


© Ibid, Vol I, no.65, p.88 
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times. Important decisions in the village were taken by ayagars, who became an important part 
of the village administration of the Vijayanagara Empire. They were twelve in number and they 
included the village headmen, accountant (karnam), craftsmen like weaver, carpenter, barber, 
potter, and also the disposer of the dead animal (madiga). They lived in localities where they 
controlled land and those dependent on land. They also enjoyed the status of the priestly class. 
With the growth of numerous temples and temple property the social and economic status of the 
Brahmins also went up. They were the trustees of the temples and they acted as the main 
functionaries of the temples. They could thus impose ritual control upon other castes and classes 
in the society. Caste was surely one of the principles of social organization in sixteenth century 
South India.** In this context mention is to be made on the two fold divisions of Vijayanagara 
society- Right hand and Left Hand castes. These are two broad coalitions of agrarian and non 
agrarian groups respectively, which resulted in conflicts. Burton Stein observes that in social 
process, the left division of castes in the Vijayanagara Empire suffered the historical 
disadvantage of being marginal to the dominant rural centred society in which they lived.*” The 
left hand groups consisted of highly skilled artisan trading groups and regional merchant groups. 


This group also included the leather workers called variously as Chakkilars and Madigas. In 


Tamil country, the left division also included large cultivating groups called pallis. But most 


important cultivating groups- Vellalars, Vokkaligas, Reddis etc were either affiliated with the 


right division or were regarded with Brahmins and some transregional merchants and bankers as 
neutral or unaligned. Burton Stein states that the Palli affiliation to the left may be explained by 
their late emergence as dominant landholding cultivators and by their claim to a prior martial 


history and Kshatriya status. To the core of cultivators of right division were added other 


“8 Burton Stein, Vijayanagara, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989, p.102 
” Thid, p.102 
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agrarian groups such as most herdsmen, grain traders and transporters, those providing services 
and goods for village people, such as potters, barbers, washermen, non-brahmin priests, and 


untouchable field labourers (Holéyas mentioned in the songs of Purandaradasa) Malas and 


Paraiyans of Tamilnadu. 
The peasants formed the basis of the social order on whom all other sections of the 
society depended. A clear idea about the lives of the poor peasants in Vijayanagara society is not 


available. But from the songs of Purandaradasa, one gets ideas regarding the lives of the farmers 


and the agricultural activities in which they were involved. His songs mentioned the names of 
crops cultivated by the farmers. In one of his songs ‘urige bandare’ he describes his village as a 
cowherd village. 

‘Hey there dasa, if you come to my village 

I hope you will come to my neighborhood 


And dasa if you come to our neighbourhood 


Please come to the cowherds lane’°° 

Purandaradasa’s life time spanned the heyday of the Vijayanagara empire, especially the 
reign of Krishnadevaraya (1509 — 1529) which witnessed a phenomenal increase in agricultural 
production due to the sustained investment in irrigation facilities. The picture we get from the 
songs of Purandaradasa is one of agricultural prosperity. Inscriptions found in Vijayanagara 
record the construction of a large irrigation tank during the reign of Krishnadevaraya. The 
contemporary Portuguese trader, Paes, had this tank in view when he refered to the large tank 
which was being constructed while he was a resident at Vijayanagara. Following the example of 


the raya, the nayaks or military leaders too invested their social capital in irrigation works 


5° PSD, Vol IV, no.10, p.59 
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particularly tanks. The general picture of agricultural expansion found in the songs of the 
composer is corroborated by the references to tanks, well, channels and dams during the 
Vijayanagara period. As a long time resident of Vijayanagara, Purandaradasa would have been 
familiar with the tank at Kamalapuram which supplied water to the irrigated valley where crops 
were grown. 

Pastoralists or herdsmen used to be more settled near Tungabhadra. Great care was given 
to the maintenance of pasture for the grazing of cattle and some tax was levied on the pasture 
land. Live stock like crops needed protection. Contemporary evidences testify to the fact that 
due attention was paid to the protection of live stock. Cattle were the main source of income. 
Cattle raids were common in those days and the villagers even did not hesitate to lay down their 
life in an attempt to rescue their cattle from the hands of robbers.°* Such acts of heroism were 
indeed always appreciated and gratefully acknowledged by the people by erecting memorial 
stones granting lands to the bereaved families.°* Agriculture was well cared for and its vital role 
in the life of the people was realized. The cultivators were called Okkala makkalu and were 
looked upon as the givers of the food to the society as a whole. Crops grown in a country 
determine to some extent the agricultural practice of the people. From the songs of 


Purandaradasa, some references to the crops cultivated by the peasants are made out, both edible 


and non-edible. Rice was an important cereal cultivated on a large scale where there was plenty 
of water supply. The chief crops cultivated are jowar, cotton and ragi (finger millet). The 


peasants used the former principally for food.* 


5+ Gururajachar, S, Some aspects of the Economic and Social life in Karnataka, Mysore: Mysore University, 
Prasaranga, 1974, p.41 

52 Sontheimer, G.D, Essays on Religion, Literature and Law, New Delhi, Manohar Publications, 2004, p.123 
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In her study entitled Fields of Victory — Vijayanagara and the Course of Intensification, 
Kathleen Morrison has pointed out that the Vijayanagara economy was increasingly monetized 
resulting in two different kinds of taxations. Rice the chief crop cultivated during the period was 
taxed in kind, probably due to its ability to store well for a fairly long period. However, dry crops 
such as ragi and millets were taxed in cash.** Purandaradasa’s song captures the hierarchical 
distinction between rice and dry grains in the following lines: 

“Have you brought ragi gruel? 

Bless you- May your life be gracious and not grueling 

May no one treat you cruelly, bless you generous feeder of the poor 
Giving up talks, except songs of God, singing bhajans daily, 


Have you brought ragi gruel? » 


This song makes it clear that ragi was the food of the poor peasants and it also shows that 


Purandaradasa always took sides with the common people. Kanakadasa, who hailed from a lower 
caste family of Kurubas was a contemporary of Purandaradasa. In one of his poems Ramadhanye 
Charite, kanakadasa expresses his deep regret over the caste distinctions of his times. He says 


that ragi and paddy should co-exist and one should not fight against each other by claiming 
superiority for itself. Here ragi represents the commoners and paddy stands for the higher 


castes.>° 


>4 Kathleen Morrison, Fields of Victory: Vijayanagara and the Course of Intensification, New Delhi: Munshiram 
Manoharlal Publishers Pvt Ltd, 2000, p.10. 

5° Tbid, Vol I, No.33, p.136 
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Mystics often do not seek directly to confront and reshape society. They often function as 
a spiritual presence in a system and accept the current power structure as God’s will. 
Purandaradasa cannot be ranked as a social reformer. But his songs have some social 
implications which he tries to explain through a number of metaphors and similes indicating and 
also ridiculing the degraded social life of his times. 


Vaishnava bhakti and the songs of Vaishnava saints of the Vijayanagara rulers seem to be 


animal friendly. There are avatars of Vishnu who take birth in animal forms; fish, tortoise and 
boar. Each Hindu deity has a Vahana or creature vehicle. Nandi- the bull is associated with Siva, 
the Hawk Garuda with Vishnu; the lion with Goddess Durga. The peacock known for natural 
beauty is the vehicle of Murugan and its feather is a symbol of God Krishna. In Vijayanagara 
Empire there were a number of prominent symbolic animals. Boar was the emblem of the empire 
and is associated with Vishnu as Varaha. The boar during the time of Vijayanagara Empire was a 
more a visual emblem than one sung in the songs of singer saints. It was carved in stone, 
embossed on coins. 

By adopting Varaha as their emblem, the Vijayanagara rulers claimed that their 
sovereignty is directly attributed to the Western Chalukyas who also adopted Varaha as their 


political emblem. Annamacharya a Telugu poet-saint who was the contemporary of 
Purandaradasa has described the greatness of man-lion (Narasimha) in his songs. 
In the songs of Purandaradasa, one can find that he has used the fresh images of birds, 


cow, dogs etc. at times he seems to ridicule the foolishness of social life through forceful songs 


about dogs. In a composition ‘donku balada nayakare’ Purandaradasa connects two levels- the 
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lowly scavenger and the high class leader of the feudal segmental state.*’ Nayaka in the time of 


Purandaradasa was a title of a new military class. Though they were an important class in the 


society their behavior to others(local peasants) did not give them a respectable position. . 


Purandaradasa says that their character did not bring any respect to them.. This song is also an 
indication to the feudal set up of the Vijayanagara period. Some scholars question the usage of 
the term feudal and they prefer to call it as a kind of landlordism, another aspect of feudalism. 
Nayaka in the above mentioned song was a military chief of Vijayanagara period who had been 
given the right to collect revenue. They assessed and collected the revenue from the peasants and 
a part of it was given to the king. Towards the later part of the empire, the nayakas became too 
strong. They appointed their own revenue officials, gave gifts to temples, repaired and built 
tanks, reclaimed waste land, collected dues from the temples and paid tribute to the king. They 
maintained their own army consisting of infantry, cavalry, elephants etc and they provided a part 
of their army to the king. It is assumed that the strength of the Vijayanagara Empire was 
maintained by these Nayakas through military and economic contributions. In course of time the 
land assigned to these nayakas became hereditary and this increased the power of the nayakas. 
They declared their independence from the control of the king and this led to the disintegration 
of the kingdom. Their approach towards the local peasants was not appreciated and this makes 
Purandaradasa use such forceful terms like ‘dog’ while mentioning those nayakas. 
Economic Conditions of Vijayanagara reflected in the songs of Purandaradasa. 

The songs of Purandaradasa are to a great extent helpful in understanding the economic 


conditions of the Vijayanagara empire especially under Krishnadeva Raya. It is well known from 
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the inscriptions as well as the foreign travelers accounts like Barbosa, Nuniz, Nicolo Conti etc, 
that Vijayanagara had a sound economic background because of its flourishing trade and 
commerce within and without. These are to a certain extent reflected in the songs of 


Purandaradasa. There are a number of songs sung by Purandaradasa which highlight the 


materialistic background of the region in which he lived. 


The agrarian economy of the Vijayanagara Empire is mentioned by Purandaradasa by 
referring to the agricultural crops like ragi, jola, rice, sugar cane etc. Since Purandaradasa 


travelled extensively throughout the Vijayanagara Empire, he came into close contacts with the 
common people their lives and activities, which he describes in his compositions. 


From the songs of Purandaradasa it is convinced that agriculture was the chief source of 


income for the people. The songs give an idea about the fertility, crops, cattle and agricultural 


operations in various parts of the empire. Purandaradasa traveled from Pandharpir to the Canara 


Coast which was very fruitful and contained many farmsteads.** The route which he travelled 


from Pandharptr to Hampi was well cultivated and very fertile provided with cows, buffaloes 


and sheeps.°’ Foreign traveler Barbosa has described the cultivation of rice in the following 
words. “All around they sow it in valleys and flats with water for it is sown and reaped in water. 
they plough the land as we do it with oxen and buffaloes yoked in pairs, the ploughshare has a 
hallow in it where in the rice is carried when the land is flooded and as the share ploughs the rice 
goes on settling down under water and earth. On dry land they sow by hand. And every year this 


land (Canara Coast) bears two crops”. 


°° L Dames, p.184 
5° §.Gururajachar, op.cit, p.46 
6° Barbosa, I, p.192 
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Agricultural activities were facilitated by the construction of irrigation tanks by 


Krishnadévaraya. He declared that “the state should create irrigation facilities by the construction 


of tanks and the excavation of canals; the land should be given on a favourable rate of 
assessment to poor ryots for cultivation which would of course bring in plenty of money to the 
treasury.”°' Krishnadeva Raya built a huge tank near the Southern entrance to Hospet. The tank 
is called Rayarakere, but it is now dry.” Vyasaraja who was honoured by Krishnadeva Raya by 


many grants of land built the Vyasaraya Samudra on the border between the Kolar and Cudappah 


districts. 
Industries 

From the songs of Purandaradasa it is understood that Vijayanagara excelled in industrial 
production especially in the manufacturing of sugar, cotton, textiles, mining and metallurgy. 
Purandaradasa himself was the son of a diamond merchant and he followed his father’s footstep 
in business. Much of the diamonds in Vijayanagara came from Vajrakurur about 20 miles South 
West of Gooty.“ The governor of Gooty was to give all diamonds which exceeded 20 mangelins 
in weight to the king. Garcia de Orta who came to India in 1534 says that there were 2 or 3 rocks 
in Vijayanagara which yielded many diamonds. He also located another diamond mine in the 
Deccan.® Purandaradasa in his songs glorify the beauty of the deities in the Vittala temple at 
Pandharptr and Hampi and also lord Venkateswara of Tirupati. He describes the decoration of 


the deities with precious jewels, stones, gold etc. This shows that Vijayanagara had skilled 


51 Amuktamalyada IV,26, Studies in the History of II dynasty of Vijayanagara, p.186 

° Robert Sewell, Forgotten Empire, p 364 

63 Somantha’s Vyasayogi Charithra, Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, October 1924 

4 G.S Dixit, Economic Conditions in the time of Krishnadeva Raya, Krishnaswamy Aiyengar ed. Vijayanagara- 
History and Legacy,p.218 

55 Barbosa, I, p.226 
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workers in metallurgy.*°Diamonds, pearls and precious gems of various sorts seen in the empire 


and capturing imagination shine in the lyrics of Purandaradasa. He sang the song ‘Muthu 


kolliro’®” in the voice of the pearl salesman. 

Pearls for sale! Come one and all, buy your pearls here! 

The best pearl of all is one called being-Awareness-Bliss! 

The divine pearl is strung on the thread of spiritual knowledge 

You can possess it by becoming wise- why even the poorest devotee can 
Easily afford it once he has become enlightened 

Pearls for sale! Come one and all, buy pearls............ 


In this song Purandaradasa states that the supreme God is accessible to rich and poor people 


alike. He compares Lord Vishnu to the divine pearl and asks all people to buy it and make it a 
part of their life. The metaphor of pearl has been used in his songs which show that it was an 
important item among the ornaments of the people of his times. Men wore only ear rings set with 
fine pearls. But women wore nose rings, necklaces of gold and jewels and very fine coral beads 


and bracelets of gold and precious stones. Purandaradasa also sings of receiving a diamond 


necklace designed around the jewel name of Lord Rama.® A treasury of songs using precious 
stones as metaphors comes down to us from Vijayanagara singers depicting beauty, value, 


fascination and glory. They are among the bhakti legacy’s valuables as told by William 


Jackson.® It also indicates the fact that Purandaradsa had a family background of being born to a 


diamond merchant whose profession was inherited by the son. Besides, there were jewelers who 


6 Metal work consisted in making jewellery, weapons of warfare and household articles. Jewellery was required by 
temples, court and common people. Krishnadeva Raya presented precious jewels to the temples like tirupati, 
Kalahasti, Ahobilam, Vittala Temple at Hampi etc. (Copper plate no.150 of 1924, EI, Vol XIII, p.227) 

6’ PSD, Vol III, no 197, p.317 

8 PSD, Vol II, P.289 

69 William Jackson, Songs of Three Great South Indian saints, p.26 
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sold ornaments of gold, precious stones and pearls. Among these were gem studded bangles, 
waist girdles, belts etc. there were also some shops which sold only precious and valuable gems 
of various sorts and weights. The diamond cutters had their own shops where they were engaged 
not only in cutting the diamonds into various shapes and sizes but also in polishing and fixing 
them.” There were also merchants who evaluated the purity of diamonds and precious jewellery 
and to negotiate transactions with the customers. The artisans known as chinnavaradaru 
extracted gold from wax balls which had absorbed it from the touchstones used by the merchants 
when testing the purity of the gold before setting the price of the deal. 


Purandaradaésa weaves in the theme of profit from the trade in sugar in his song 


“Kallasakkare” , “How sweet it is”.’’ As he says : 
When you take this item 
You will never suffer losses 
It is not perishable, this merchandise 


Won’t go bad and smell 


He goes on to state .... 
This wonderful product 
is the best deal in town.. 


Don’t underestimate its wonderful properties. 


” C.T.M Kotraiah, King, Court and Capital: An Anthology of Kannada Literary Sources from 
the Vijayanagara Period, American Institute of Indian Studies, New Delhi, 2003, p.18 
7! William Jackson 
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There is also a reference to weekly market in this song which suggests that commercial 


goods were transacted in markets. The time frame of Purandaradasa coincides with the export of 


sugar from the Vijayanagara to the region of Persian Gulf.” 
Trade and Commerce 


Man’s love for money is also a special feature of Puranadaradasa’s songs. He sings about 


people engaged in various business activities like trade in precious gems such as diamonds, 
pearls etc. It is a well known fact that local and long distance trade existed in an advanced level 
in the Vijayanagara Kingdom. Towns emerged either as religious centres or administrative 


centres or commercial centres and in these towns trade was carried own. In Purandaradasa’s 


times, Kanchi, Tirupathi, Kalahasti, Tanjore, Tirunelveli, Penukonda etc were important towns 
as is evident from his songs. The greatest city of the time was Vijayanagara itself.” 

An essential feature of the economic life of Vijayanagara in the 15"-16" centuries was its 
flourishing trade and commerce. The metaphor of business was not always negative in the works 


of singer saints. The industrious spiritual activities of the Haridasas could be troped well with the 


vigorous work of the busy and productive merchant class. 

Peninsular India was involved in maritime trade with the mediteranian region from the 
early centuries A.D. the first half of the sixteenth century saw the gradual and steady progress of 
European traders into India in general and Vijayanagara empire in particular. The trade with the 
Iberian states brought a great deal of prosperity to the empire, and a number of foreign travelers 
who visited Vijayanagara have eloquently testified the commercial prosperity of peninsular 


® Sanjay Subrahmanyan, The Political Economy of Commerce: Southern India 1500 — 1650, Cambridge University 

Press, 1988, p.28. 

73 Detailed description of the city is provided in the accounts of Abdur Razzak, Barbosa and Paes. The city as 
existed in the time of Krishnadeva Raya could be divided into three parts. Hampi, the nucleus of the city containing 
the virupaksha temple and the magnificient bazaar in its front, the citadel containing the king’s palace, the 
administrative offices, the Hazara Rama temple and the House of victory, and Nagalapur(modern Hospet) built by 
Krishnadeva Raya. (Robert Sewell, Forgotten Empire, p.246) 
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India. The discovery of Ming pottery in excavations at Hampi again shows the extent of trade 


relations. In the songs of Purandaradasa there are hints of this larger economic and commercial 


world. In some of the Vijayanagara towns, there were separate markets for particular 
commodities. Markets for agricultural and non agricultural goods also had existed. In a song 


called ‘Vyapara namagayitu’”*, Purandaradasa uses the metaphor of business men:- 


“We have gone into business — it is a service industry 

Dedicated to the lotus feet and this business keep us busy” 

The mercy of Sri Hari has become the shirt I wear 

The compassion of the Guru has become my turban 

What do I wear beneath my feet? The worst sinner called Kali 

And treading on the chests of evil souled people has become our commerce here 


We have gone into business” 


In this song he frequently uses the terms like business, commerce, debts, payments, 
deeds, documents, money bags, accounts, profit, taxes etc that are purely related to business 
transactions. Certain novel business practices such as credit documents are also mentioned in this 
song. 

The trade goods that flowed into the empire included pearls and the source was obviously 
Hormuz. The relationship between pearl merchants and Vithala is brought out in an inscription 
found in the Tirupati temple which records the gift of 52 rekhai pon to the deity inorder to 


finance the Purattasi - tirunal.’> During Purandaradasa’s times foreign trade in the empire was 


passing from the hands of Muslims to that of the Portuguese. Barbosa’s accounts written 


74 PSD, Vol I, no.20, p.111 
® GT, 367. 
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between 1504 and 1515 give a description of this. “The Ormuz’® ships come hither (Bhatkal) 
every year, bring horses in great numbers and many pearls, which they sell here to the kingdom 
of Narasynga, but now on account of our armies they take them to Goa, with many other kinds of 
merchandise. A few ships belonging to the moors venture to come to this spot to take in loads of 
spices, not withstanding that the rules and orders of our people they are forbidden so to do””’. 


Goa in ancient literature is known by several names like Gomanta, Govapuri, Gomantaka etc. 


Gomanta was a kingdom mentioned in the epic of Mahabharata. Purandaradasa also mentions 


Gomanta in his song as an extension of the Kingdom of Yadavas at Dwaraka.’* The Portuguese 
occupation of Goa adversely affected the trade in the Vijayanagara Empire and placed Bijapur 
and Vijayanagara completely in the hands of the Portuguese for all their foreign requirements 
especially horses from Arabia and Persia. 
Articles of export and import 

The articles of export were rice, sugar, spices, salt, cloth etc. The imports into the empire 
were pearls, copper, elephants, horses, coral, silk and velvet. Pearls came from Ormuz. There are 


inscriptions mentioning pearl merchants gifting pearls to Vittala swamy in the Govindaraja 
Temple at Tirupati, where Purandaradasa is said to have visited.’”? China supplied silk through 


the Portuguese and spices through the Muslims. Velvets came from Mecca.®° Elephants were 


imported from Ceylon. The Portuguese cared more for the improvement of trade than for the 


7° Ormuz here means the Strait of Hormuz which is a narrow strategically important water way between the Gulf of 
Oman and the Persian Gulf. Vijayanagara had trade relations with these regions. 

7” Moreland, India at the death of Akbar, p.189 

78 Gomanta was mentioned as a kingdom of ancient India (Bharatha varsha) along with the Mandakas, the Shandas, 
the Vidarbhas etc. The Yadavas of Mathura, the capital of Surasena kingdom, fled from there due to the continuous 
attack of Magadha king Jarasandha. They have reached as far south as Gomanta, (Mahabharatha of Krishna 
Dwaipayana Vyasa, translated to English by Kisari Mohan Ganguli) 

” Copper Plate no.367, Govindaraja Temple(G.T) 

80 Robert sewell, Forgotten empire, p.276 
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friendship of Vijayanagara. Even then the relations with Portuguese and Krishnadeva Raya 
continued to be friendly. 
In one of his Ugabhogas he sings:- 
I have been loading up the boat called body 
With the merchandise called harinama 
As I go about my business, my senses block the way 
Order me to pay the toll 
So I show them the stamp of Lord Mukunda’s emblem branded on me 


I arrive at the presence of Lord Purandara Vittala 


And receive the profit from this enterprise: Liberation’s bliss ** 
This song has used the metaphor of tradesmen and business which throws light on the economy 


of Vijayanagara. 


It is well understood that Purandaradasa lived at a time when Vijayanagara Empire 


started witnessing the challenges from the outsiders. The Bahmanis of Deccan entered into the 
political scene in the mid 14" century and the period between 1422 and 1538A.D marked the 
beginning of the conflict between the Bahmanis and the Vijayanagara, with the Tungabhadra 
doab between the rivers Tungabhadra and Krishna as the bone of contention.” The Vijayanagara 
Bahmani conflicts in the doab resulted in the great loss of life and property to the people in that 


area. They used to destroy cities, crops and kill innocent civilians. 


81 dasara Padagalu, Vol III, no-89, p.55 
82 Robert Sewell, Op.cit, P.89 
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Purandaradasa in one of his songs expresses his agony and grief over the socio-political chaos 


that prevailed in his days. He sings in his composition ‘Yakenani’®:- 
“Lord why did you drag me to this kingdom? 

If you can’t feed me why did you create me? 

I am a stranger here, knowing no one 

And my body is weak 

I have no inclination to follow any particular path 

Ihave no other go but to feel regretful 

No one wishes me well here, only Vasudeva knows my plight 
None of my relations or friends is here 

There is no king here who can recognize me 

My mind is not very happy here- no money 

Nobody to take care and help me 

No one to show me compassion, my senses are all weakened 


Lord Purandara Vittala knows this”. 
The saints like Purandaradasa encapsulate a very complex rule of ideas in which they talk 


about the relationship between man and society, individuals and political orders, sacrality and 
historical memory thus bringing out the concept of a political universe in a vague sense. All 
these are communicated through songs, poems and religious discourse which served as important 
modes of communication. Rulers used these modes of communication so that their political 


message could reach the wider public. 


83 PSD, Vol 1, no.64, p.192 
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This chapter has traversed a complex set of issues. While taking Purandaradasa and his 
life as the main theme, we attempted an examination of the larger social and economic universe 
in which he lived and worked. We have drawn attention to the moment of epiphany in his life 
which transformed him from a merchant to one who has devoted his life to vithala. This feature 
is common in several traditions of saintliness. We then analysed the intellectual context of the 
Haridasa movement by using the insight drawn from the recent scholarship represented by 
William Jackson and Chritian Lee Novetzke. The structure and the content of the devaranamas 
were discussed. Further, we investigated the social and economic implicatios of the songs of 
Purandaradasa with a view to deciphering the milieu in which the Bhakti form of religious 
feeling and expression existed. We have argued that the hierarchical nature of Vijayanagra 
society with both a ritual hierarchy and a politico military hierarchy made composers like 
Purandaradasa used the ideology of Bhakti as a critic of existing reality. We have finally shown 
that the widespread exposure of peninsular India to trade was to some extent mirrored in the 
compositions of Purandradasa. In the next chapter we investigate the topography unfolded in the 


poetic universe of the medieval saint composers. 
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CHAPTER III 


SACRED GEOGRAPGY IN THE SONGS OF PURANDARADASA 


In this chapter I have used the songs of Purandaradasa inorder to glean the relationship 
between the conceptual mappings of locations/places visited by Purandaradasa within the 


territorial limits of the Vijayanagara Empire. Such soft materials which include songs, fragments 
of popular memory, legends, myths and oral traditions are interrogated inorder to understand the 


relationship between the poet and the political empire. The songs of Purandaradasa are studied 


with a view to unpacking the concept of sacred territory which underpinned Vijayanagara 
concepts of Empire. Like all medieval empires Vijayanagara also believed in sacralizing the 
territory by creating myths, associating important landmarks with Puranic legends and lore. 

In the context of this chapter, the term landscape embraces a range of aspects which 
enable us to grasp the abstract, intangible landscape of the saints and singers with in the fold of a 
more terra firma. David Lowenthal, one of the leading historical geographers has said quite 
pertinently that humans not only recall the past, but more significantly the past or rather some 
memories associated with it are invested in the buildings and the surrounding in it.' In a sense the 
landscape is domesticated by investing it with cultural memory. The rich genre of temple legends 
of South India known as the Sthalapurana aim at the presentation of local myth and tradition with 
in the larger corpus of Puranic and legendary history. As Lowenthal puts it, “we need the past to 
cope with the present landscape”. Therefore there is a strong undercurrent of history in the 
shaping of a landscape. With the passage of time and with the steady accretion of memory, the 


past invested in the landscape gets sacralized and in India, the tradition of Tirthayathra 


' David Lowenthal, “Past Time, Present Place: Landscape and Memory” in Geographical Review, Vol 65, No.1, 
(Jan:1975) pp 1-36 
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essentially celebrates the sacrality associated with landscapes. “Memory not only conserves the 
past but adjusts recall to present needs”. The past is therefore represented in public memory for 
present needs. The same argument is also put forth by Lynch who argues that the landscape was 
a best mnemonic system for the retention of group history and ideals.” 
Vijayanagara Landscape 

What makes the landscape of Vijayanagara sacred is the large network of temples or shrines 
that play a significant role in defining the local landscape. Shrines of Vijayanagara embody local 
and pastoral cults. These shrines demarcate physical territories according to social divisions. 
Through shrines and their associated rites Vijayanagara transforms the physical world into a 
ceremonial landscape. The transformation of the physical world is part of a ritual process 
involving the domestication of natural and spiritual forces. Shrines are sites of meditation where 
Vijayanagara repeats established meanings and generate new ones.° Representations of Hindu 
faith in the built environment and pilgrim activities in Vijayanagara are explored through an 
analysis of sacred geography of the empire. Studies of pilgrimage and pilgrim behaviour occupy 
an important place in the geography of religion. Over the past few decades cultural geographers 
have contributed to the literature of pilgrimage. 

Sacred sites comprise natural and human made assemblages of sacred symbols and 
landscapes markers invested with special meaning. A sacred geography maps a believer’s values, 
aspirations and beliefs. Mythical worlds are mapped to specific geographies of a holy space. The 
physical world is imbued with mythological or religious meaning. Like Rome and Jerusalem , 


Vijayanagara had a spatially sacred landscape with several facets. There is a natural environment 


? David Lowenthal, ‘Geography, Experience and Imagination: Toward a Geographical Epistemology’, in Annales of 
the Association of American Geographers, Vol.51, No.3, (September 1961), p.260 

3 Charles Mather, Shrines and the Domestication of landscape, Journal of the Anthropological Research, Vol59, 
no.1, pp.23-25 
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composed of a river (the Thungabhadra), streams and pools all believed to be holy. The city of 
Vijayanagara had built environment of temples and shrines which are physical manifestation of 
religious beliefs. 

“India is engraved with traces of mythic sites, events. It is a living sacred geography”.* The 
whole of India can be regarded as a vast sacred space organized into a system of pilgrimage 
centers and their fields. Pilgrimage to holy places is an important feature of India’s religious 
tradition. Pilgrimage to a specific place lets believer’s act out religious tenets in concrete ways. 
Whether they wish to absolve sins, cure disease, or pay homage to deities, people undertake 
journeys often arduous, that they believe will transform them. Although a particular pilgrim’s 
progress can be traced on a map, the true believer follows a trajectory of spiritual refinement and 
transformation that can not be represented cartographically.> 

Vijayanagara’s sacred geography is itself a spiritual path that one travels simply by walking 
its streets and visiting its temples. The water body that makes Vijayanagara a sacred city is the 
Tungabhadra River. Many shrines are located on the banks of this river. Throughout Hindu 


sacred space, places where pilgrims can cross bodies of water are known as ‘tirthas’ from the 


Sanskrit root ‘tirath’, which means crossing point or place of pilgrimage.° Transformation from 
human to non-human, and vice-versa is a universal Hindu belief: significantly these 
transformations are often associated with holy waters.’ The water in Thungabhadra (like Ganges) 
thus makes the landscape of Vijayanagara sacred with the presence of several shrines on its 


banks. The notions that religions separate space into sacred and profane realms is commonly 


4 Eck, D.L, Banaras: City of light, Princeton, N.J:Princeton University, pp.79-88 

> Bocking, B, “If You Meet Buddha on the map”, The Notion of Mapping Spiritual Paths, In Mapping Invisible 
Worlds, edited by G.D Flood, pp.159-162 

® Parry, J.P, Death in Banaras, Cambridge: Cambridge university press, pp.22-43 

7 Kumar, S.V, The Puranic Lore of Holy water Places, pp.66-67 
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invoked.* Sacred geographies are intended to separate ordered sacred space from chaotic or 
unorganized profane space.’ In Hinduism, the distinction between sacred and profane is not 
always clear, if only because it is believed that one’s knowledge of the sacred can only be 
partial.'° Even the sacredness of an entire holy site is subject to change. Although Hindus believe 


that some places have become spatial through divine intervention or personal experiences, these 


sites may come and go, especially if they are associated with the goals of Artha and Kama, 
Moksha sites are more permanent. In a sense, the whole earth is sacred, although people seek 


places of sanctity, ancient Hindu texts declare that looking for a particular site is unnecessary and 
that infact, place itself is an illusion.'! 

Landscape of Vijayanagara symbolizes central beliefs of the Hindu religion, evident in 
the monuments like temples and pilgrim travels to and within the empire. The sacred geography 
such as temples, representations of the other holy sites and pilgrimage paths- acts as a material or 
earthly template that provides a solid form of pilgrim activities and beliefs about the divine. 
Pilgrims as they move through the sacred geography walking along sacred paths, visiting temples 
and bathing in the holy rivers- follow a process of ritual activity that again symbolizes religious 
beliefs. Although many pilgrims and visitors to Vijayanagara do not understand every symbol 
found in the landscape and the rituals, the layering of interwoven and ritually reinforcing 
symbolic systems can create, especially for the true believer, a powerful expression of religious 


faith. 


8 Blidae, M, The sacred and the Profane, The nature of Religion, Translated by Williard, R, New York, pp.55-68 

° Malville, J.M and J.M Fritz, Mapping the sacred geometry of Vijayanagara, In Mapping Invisible Worlds, edited 
By G.D Flood, pp41-59 

‘0 Saraswathi, B, ‘Sacred Complexes in Indian Cultural Traditions’, in Eastern Anthropologist 31(1), pp.81-92 

'! Sopher, D.E, ‘The Goal of Indian Pilgrimage: Geographical considerations’, In Sacred Places, Sacred spaces: 
The Geography of Pilgrimages,ed., R.H Stoddard and A. Mornis, 183-190 
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The Concept of Sacred Geography 

Geography now a days is looking at its various aspects such as social geography, cultural 
geography, political geography etc. Historians of religion have coined a new perspective of 
geography called sacred geography. In Indian tradition sacred geography has played a significant 
role in shaping the religious thought. It is not easy to determine the limits of what we call 
‘sacred’ since the notion of sacred is applied to material forms considered as support in the 
manifestation of supernatural powers, the perception of the transcendent or divine!*. The higher 
forms of religious experiences are beyond the sacred and are often in opposition to it. Mystics 
show great indifferences to observances, rites, sacraments etc. In its highest forms theirs is a 
direct experience of an essence whose manifestations alone constitute what is sacred. This is why 
the notion of sacred is so intimately tied to cosmological theories and to the language of symbols 
through which it is expressed. The mystic way is thus totally different from the way of ritual and 
sacraments to which the notion of sacred belongs. Essentially the sacred originates with the 
recognition of a directing consciousness beyond apparent forms. The elements that reveal or 
symbolize this consciousness represent the inner logic underlying the appearances of created 
forms”’, 

Sacred geography is also termed as cosmography- the systematic study of what Eliade 
termed ‘hierophanies’(the term hierophany from the Greek roots ‘hieros’ meaning ‘sacred’ or 
‘holy’ and ‘phainein’ meaning ‘to reveal’ or ‘to bring to light’ signifies a manifestation of the 
yi4 


sacred)'", those rare divine spots at which divinity reveals itself on Earth. 


Alain Danielou, Sacred Music : Its Origins, Powers and Future, Traditional Music in Todays World, Indica 
Books, Varanasi, 2003, P.15 

3 Tbid 

'4 Mircea Eliade, Shamanism, p.xiii 
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In the religious tradition of India, mountains, hills, rivers etc are considered to be sacred. 
They are considered symbols through which the notion of sacred is expressed. Mountains 


associated with nagas- divine cobras on the one hand and with milch cows on the other are 
among the most ancient objects of cult in India. In the Rig Veda., Vishnu is Girtkshit, ‘Mountain 


dwelling’, the lord of waters is Varuna; of plants Soma; of cattle Rudra. In later literature, Rudra 


himself is the lord of mountains — Girisha as mountain dweller and lord of cattle, Krishna-Gopal 


also relates to Rudra, thus assuming a Saivite background. As a cowherd hero Krishna assumes 
the dark hue of the mountain deity, Govardhan and engages in the activity of the pastoral castes. 
The Girimaha festival of the mountains was connected with pastoral life in which people 
subsisted mostly on cattle breeding. The supreme importance of worshiping hills forests and 
cattle is expressed in a well known passage of the Harivamsha in which Krishna as hero and 
leader of the cowherd tribe undertakes to wean away his companions from other folk festivals 
and to impress on them the extreme importance of worshiping the Govardhan hills. “Hills, 
forests and cattle, these are our supreme benefactors. From hills we derive the greatest of 
benefits; we should therefore start sacrifices in honour of the hills. Let cows and bulls decorated 
with autumnal flowers go round yonder hill”.!> 
Indian Context 

In South Asia the geographical environment has played a major role in shaping Indian 
thought. India thinks in terms of qualitative or mythical space in which each place has not only 
its own outward characteristics but also has significance for those beings that inhabit that space. 
South Asia is no stranger to the concept of sacred time, since most of the calenders remain 


sacralized. Nowhere else in the world has the tradition of pilgrimage and sacred geography 


' Tbid 
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remained as pervasive and vibrant as in the Indian sub-continent. In traditions the world over, 
pilgrimage essentially refers to the passage or transformation of the soul that turns away from the 
periphery of the outward world of multiplicity and turns inward through deeper levels of 
awareness to arrive at the sacred centre. When the essential sacred centre within is seen to have 
its counterpart in a sacred geographical site, the two passages may be combined or integrated or 
rather comprehended to be inward or outward reflections of one and the same sacred passage: the 
return from multiplicity to one’s original nature at the center of the world. “The spirit’s active yet 
covert involvement is the vital or magical ingredient that transforms foot pilgrimage 


(PadaYathras) from a mere walking journey into the experience of spiritual passage. By the 


power of an underlying presence that no one can understand earnest pilgrims traverse through the 
shadowy world of outward appearances and penetrate deep into an effulgent interior realm of 
light and delight.”!® For them the spiritual journey is not an empty metaphor but intensely vivid 
and real. In this sense only experienced pilgrims can appreciate what it means to cross the 
invisible thresholds and plunge into strange realms of sacred time and sacred space."’ 
Bhakti and Pilgrimage 

In Indian tradition, the popular aspect of the saint’s devotions is reflected in their practice of 
travelling about the countryside, spreading their message by means of devotional poetry set to 
music. They visited temples and other places believed to be particularly sacred to their god. Of 
the hundreds of their surviving hymns, many celebrate the God’s connection with some 


particular place. The hymns constitute in effect a most useful kind of religious propaganda. In 


‘6 Patrick Harrigan, From Kailasa to Kataragrama: Sacred geography in the Cult of Skanda Murukan, p.8 

'’ Patrick Harrigan states that despite hunger, thirst, fatigue, illness and a host of very real dangers one may 
encounter while traversing jungles, hills, rivers forests etc, most foot pilgrims reach their destination in the outward 
sense at least. But the longer and deeper passage to the sacred centre within is beset with trials and obstacles of even 
greater diversity and subtlety which effectively screen out all but most dedicated and resourceful pilgrims. Bhakti 
saints of India are examples. 
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the great temples of south India, the priests are keenly aware of the association of a particular 
medieval saint with their temple. Such hymns helped to endow various temples with rich sacred 
traditions that undoubtedly helped to promote the growth of pilgrimage networks and the 
development of a “regional consciousness” among the inhabitants of the region. It was perhaps 
inevitable that an ambitious ruler should eventually seek to tap such useful channels of social 
communications for royal purposes, and temple patronage became a significant means of 
achieving that end.'® 

Pilgrimage to the holy shrines of Vishnu, emerges as an important metaphor in the hymns 


of Vaishnava bhakti saints. Nalayira divyaprabandham of the Alvars of Tamil South has 


mentioned one hundred and eight sacred shrines of Vishnu and the pilgrimages of the Vaishnava 
saints to these shrines. Singing soul stirring songs about Vishnu, these saints traveled in the nook 
and corner of the country, carrying with them the message of Bhakti. This has influenced the 
bhakti saints of the later period of Indian history. 


rests 


There is an interweaving of pilgrimage and poetry in Purandaradasa’s songs. It contains several 
factors that constitute the life of a wandering saint. One such element is his longing for Vishnu 
that becomes his motivation for pilgrimage. Another important constituent of his poems is his 
travels to sacred places and shrines and lastly his experiences in the temple that prompted him to 
compose songs. 


In the context of the songs of Purandaradasa, sacred geography is invariably associated 


with the sacred sites of Vishnu temples associated with particular episodes in His divine career 


that are scattered across the length and breadth of Vijayanagara Empire. Purandaradasa in the 


16" century is believed to have traveled extensively through out the Vijayanagara Empire; from 


'8 George W Spencer, ‘Religious networks and Royal influence in Eleventh Century South India’, in Journal of the 
Economic and Social History of the Orient, vol.12, No.1(Jan 1969)pp.42-56 
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Pandharpur in the North to Tirupati in the South. Each song is said to have been spontaneously 
composed by the saint when he visited a particular shrine of Vishnu. In each song 


Purandaradasa identifies Vishnu as belonging to a particular place. He also mentions a specific 


temple in a place and spontaneously sings about the virtues of the god as is depicted in that 
shrine. The physical, geographical location and surroundings of the shrines are beautifully 


described and precisely identified. The actual journeys of Purandaradasa are commemorated in 


his songs. 
Through his songs, pilgrimage acquires an influential metaphoric character and significance 


in Hindu devotionalism. Attitude of pilgrimage is common to all bhakti saints ( Saivites and 


Vaishnavites) and they considered it as a mode of devotion to God. This they do by singing of 
the God and his shrines.!” 


Purandaradasa in his songs mentions the places such as Pandharpur, Hampi, Mélukote, Bélir, 
Udipi, Tirupati, Kanchi and Srirangam. What is common to all these places is the presence of a 


Vishnu shrine. He identifies the deities of all Vishnu temples he visited with the form of Vithala- 


his “ishtadévatha’. Through his travels, Purandaradasa tried to unify the isolated Vishnu shrines 


from Deccan to the South of India in a sacred geographical map - through the metaphor of 
pilgrimage — related with love, landscape and poetry — he unified the Vijayanagara Empire as a 
single religio-cultural region through his songs. 

When the songs of the saints are observed carefully, they confirm the idea that pilgrimage is 
the context of composition for almost all the hymns. But a clear idea about the chronology of the 


saint’s journey and the events during his travels are not available. The visit of a saint to a 


'? Peterson, Indira V, Lives of the Wandering Singers: Pilgrimage and Poetry in Tamil Saint Hagiography, History 
of Religions, Vol.22, No.4, The University of Chicago Press, 1983,pp.338-360 
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particular temple is narrated in the oral traditions, but it limits itself to local legends surrounding 
a particular saint’s visit to a particular temple. But the historicity of the orally transmitted ideas is 
doubted. So it is always considered authentic to use the songs of the bhakti saints themselves as a 
relevant source for the reconstruction of history. One comes across the location of the shrines 
described by the saint poets with remarkable attention to geographical, topographical detail and 
accuracy. From these hymns it is possible to map the path of saint’s pilgrimages. 

Most of the Vishnu shrines visited by Purandaradasa situated on or near the bank of a 
sacred river — pre eminently river Tungabhadra but also others as Bhima and Kavéri. His course 
along the pilgrimage route can be traced on a physical map of the Vijayanagara Empire. His 
pilgrimages involved journeys along the river bank and frequent crossing of the rivers. As far as 


Purandaradasa is considered, he traveled most extensively and frequently in the Tungabhadra 
region, the region of his birth and the area where the famous Vithala Swami temple at Hampi 
was located. Purandaradasa Mantapa (illustrated below) is situated on the banks of Tungabhadra, 


which was gifted to him by the king, where he sat and composed poems according to local 
tradition. 
The Sacred Centre at Hampi 

Hampi the site of the city of Vijayanagar which flourished from 1336 to 1565 is rich 


with memories going back to the days of Sri Rama. Legend says that it was the capital of the 


kingdom of Kishkinda and it was on the banks of the lake Pampa that the great epic hero made 


friends with Sugriva and slew Vali and secured forever the service of Hanuman. Later it was the 


seat of a thriving medieval Kingdom. Learned men and great religious leaders played as 
important a role in laying its foundations as mighty warriors and generous princes. The person 


who conceived the plan of bringing this new kingdom into being — to absorb with in itself all the 
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weak and warring principalities of old and to at as an effective check against the reckless hordes 
from the North — and making it a nursery for a new Hindu aspiration leading to a splendid 
renaissance of letters and arts , was not a soldier or a prince or a court intriguer or a local 
chieftain but a scholar and sage whose name has come down in the history of Sanskrit literature 


as well as in that of the great Hindu pontificate of Sringéri as Madhava Vidyaranya.*? The 
success of this gifted and broad visioned sanyasi in the task of national regeneration was 
rendered possible by the work in other field of the celebrated Vaishnava teacher Sri Vedanta 
Désika”! and his contemporary Sri Akshobhya Tirtha,”” an exponent of the dvaita Philosophy. 


Besides making ample contributions to Sanskrit and vernacular literatures, these saints brought 
about a moral and religious awakening in the land by their incessant preachings and discourses 
and by the austere and earnest lives that they led. 

Pastoral landscape 


It is also possible to trace out a ‘realistic geography’ from the songs of Purandaradasa. His 


songs deal with the realities of the society in which he lived. He has witnessed the life of people 
belonging to different sections of the society, during his travels. Since he has traveled alongside 
the river banks, he became familiar with the socio-economic activities of the people. 
Tungabhadra region was inhabited by pastoral communities, which he mentions in one of his 


songs which he composed as an invitation to the God to his cowherd village. 


20 The Vidyaranya episode claims the link between orthodoxy and the establishment of Vijayanagara Empire in the 
14" century. The spiritual masters enjoyed great patronage of kings by serving as rajgurus or spiritual advisers to 
the king and Vidyaranya was one among them. (Burton Stein, Vijayanagara, p.102) 

21 Vedanta Désika who lived from 1268 until 1369was called by those in his tradition Kavitarkikasimha, ‘Lion 
among poets and philosophers’. He was the most versatile and poet philosopher to express the Visishtddvaitha world 
view. In his work Nyasa Tilakam, he stated that there is no difference between devotion and surrender. He redefined 
Sanyasa turning the spiritual concern toward prapatti and sharanagati, the ability of any person to take refuge in 
God. (William Jackson, Vijayanagara Visions, p.136) 

2 It is said that Akshobhya Tirtha was in himself not a distinguished or prolific writer, but stands as an important 
personage in the Madhwa line.(B.N.K Sharma, History of the Dvaita School of Vedanta and its Literature, p.229) 
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“Hey there dasa, if you come to my village 


I hope you will come to my neighbourhood 


And dasa, if you come to our neighbourhood 


Please come to the cowherd’s lane 


O dasa wearing a forest flower garland 
O dasa who has lifted the mountain with just your pingie finger 


I am crazy about you, can’t live without seeing you day and night 

Hey dasa if you come to my village 
Please come to the cowherds lane”? 

This song gives an idea that pastoralists or herdsmen used to be more settled near 
Tungabhadra. Cattle were main source of wealth. Great care was given for the maintenance of 
the livestock and protection of the cattle wealth. Pastoral communities of Deccan constituted 


mostly of Dhangars — lived on cattle rearing. The regions inhabited by these pastoral 


communities in Maharashtra were Pune, Satara, Kolhapur, Kurudwadi, Pandharpur etc. In 


Karnataka the pastoral community of Kuruwas concentrated on the river valleys of Tungabadhra 


and Kaveri’. These valleys were well suited as pasture grounds for grazing cattle. The display of 


military strength was an obvious expression of royal force and might. At the capital there were 
many invasions, usurpation, assassination etc — for keeping a formidable centre of infantry, 
cavalry, elephants, artillery and a special palace guard. The structures related to this military 
force, fortifications, defensive gateways, stores, treasuries were also indicators of royal might. 


The Vijayanagara rulers strengthened their military powers by incorporating the pastoral 


3 Puranadara Sahithya Darsana(PSD) Vol.IV, No.10, p.59 
4 G.D Sontheimer(2004), p.54 
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communities into it. The help of pastoral people like Danghars”> and Kuruwas were sought by 
the rulers for defending external aggression. 

The most important feature of Vijayanagara’s physical setting is the natural basin in 
which the city is located. Through this basin flows the Tungabadhra River in a North East 
direction. Most of the great sixteenth century temple projects at Vijayanagara such as the 
Virupaksha temple, Tiruvengalanatha and Vithala complexes are located in the sacred centre of 


the capital, the temples frequently visited by Purandaradasa. The rocky terrain and the 


surrounding hillocks made Hampi an ideal defensive location — an important requisite of the 
capital of an expanding kingdom, whose early kings depended upon conquest to raise resources 
for themselves. This area was a dry, hilly area and faced a scarcity of resources particularly 
water. Later a far thinking administration invested in tank and canal irrigation. Water was 
diverted from the East flowing Tungabhadra, on whose bank Hampi was established, 
transforming the land into a city capable of supporting a large population. The river supported an 
extensive irrigated zone between the sacred centre and the urban core. 

The chief crops cultivated in the Tungabhadra basin were Jowar, cotton and Ragi. The 
peasants used the former principally for food. Rice and sugarcane were grown to a small extent 
only under tank irrigation. Rice, ragi, sugar cane, and wheat — the crops grown in the 


Tungabhadra region occupied a prominent place in the songs of Purandaradasa. He sings in his 
song ‘Ragi Tandira’- O! Have you brought ragi gruel? 
Bless you- may your life be gracious and not grueling 


May no one treat you cruelly 


5 The Dhangar caste is primarily located in the Indian state of Maharashtra. The literal translation of the name 
Dhangar is ‘wealthy’. Their original home land is said to be at Vrindavan in Mathura. They are said to have moved 
from Vrindavan to Mewar, then to Gujarath and Maharashtra. They were noted for their martial qualities and were 
incorporated in to the army of later kingdoms like that of Yadavas, Hoysalas and Vijayanagara. 
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Bless you generous feeder of the poor 

Giving up talk, except songs of God 

Singing bhajans daily — have you brought ragi?”° 

Purandaradasa used the dési (folk) style for his compositions. He compiled the hymns by 
following the oral traditional principle of grouping them according to the musical mode in which 
they were meant to be sung. This was considered to be the most useful and convenient method 
for systematizing the combination of melody and meter in the songs for all who wished to sing 
them- both for professional singers and for all devotees who used to sing these songs in their 
worship. 

An idea of a saintly community is recreated through the songs of the bhakti saints. In the case 


of Vijayanagara singer saints — Purandaradasa, Kanakadasa and Annamacharya were 
contemporaries who traveled extensively through out the empire. These pilgrim saints unite a 
saintly community by means of their meeting with each other. Purandaradasa seems to have met 
Kanakadasa and Annamacharya at Hampi and Tirupati respectively. Purandaradasa’s sacred map 
of journey and hymns thus takes on the unifying dimension of community. 

Purandaradasa visited Hampi, where he met Kanakadasa, who lived during the height of 
Vijayanagara Empire in the 1500’s. He belonged to the family of Kuruba tribesmen, who were a 
pastoral community.”” When listening to the songs of Kanakadasa, it is convinced that this poet 
devotee has struggled a lot for the dignity of being accepted as an equal among upper caste 
Vaishnavas. Because it was a period of caste frictions and prejudices, status on the basis of birth 


and its disadvantages — all reflected in the poems of Kanakadasa. Kanakadasa received initiation 


26 PSD, Vol 1, No.33, p.136 
27 William Jackson (1998), p.165 
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from Vyasaraja and had become known as a poet before Purandaradésa came to Hampi. 
Purandaradasa had all respect for Kanakadasa as a senior scholar and held him in high esteem. 
No mention is made on Purandaradasa in the songs of Kanakadasa. Kanakadasa is thought to be 
elder to Purandaradasa, and when Kanakadasa was composing poems, Purandaradasa was not 
famous as a composer. But Purandaradasé has mentioned Kanakadasa in one of his songs 
Kanakadasa Namela.”® 

When Vyasamuni shows such high regard for Kanakadasa 

His followers in the matha are full of scorn and meanness 

Everyday when giving tirtha , Vyasamuni says 

‘Call Kanakadasa I want to give him tirtha’ 

And the cunning scholars will say ‘O yes 

His attainment of Sanyasa has now really become fruitful 

And Vyasamuni gives a smile 

When Vyasamuni shows such high regard for Kanakadasa 


His followers in the matha are full of ridicule and meanness. 


Visit to Tirupati 
Purandaradasa is said to have often gone to Tirupathi, writing many songs to Lord 
Venkatéswara on the Tirumala Hills. Lord Venkatéswara became very popular in his time and 


even the Kings of Vijayanagara went to Tirupathi to worship Lord Balaji. Some of his songs 


reflect the prayers of Purandaradasa at this sacred place of worship where he met his early 


contemporary Annamacharya, a Telugu poet saint. Most of Purandaradasa’s songs are in 


8 PSD, Vol I, No.54, p.171 
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Kannada, but he has also composed songs in Sanskrit. One of those compositions is in praise of 
Lord Venkateswara dwelling on Venkatachalam (Venkata Hills)- Venkatachala Nilayam 


Vaikunta puravasam ”° 


Lord Venkatesvara has been at Tirupati a long time. Already in the earliest Tamil poetry from 
the early centuries CE, the Venkatam Mountain is mentioned as the historic boundary between 
the area of Tamil speech and the regions to the North. The shrine is strategically located over a 
group of seven hills which are a part of the mythological Mount Meru. Legend has it that the 
seven peaks represent the seven hoods of Adisésha, the king of serpents. The seven names of the 
hills are seshacahalam ( bearing resemblance to Adisésha, the Serpent Lord); Védachalam ( since 
Vedas are recited in these hills); Garudachalam (because the hills were brought to earth by 
Garuda, Vishnu’s vehicle); Vrishabhadri, (since Vrishabha attained salvation here); 
Anjanadri(because Anjanadévi gave birth to Anjaneya or Hanuman here); Venkatachalam(since 
Lord Venkata resides here in Kali Yuga) and Anandagiri (as Adisésha and Vayudéva exhibited 
their strenghths here)*’. In all likelihood, its God was already there in some form-perhaps, as the 
medieval mythic tradition suggests, as Varaha, the Boar. The Vijayanagara Empire had also 
adopted this Boar as its emblem. Certainly by the time of the long Tamil narrative poem, 
Silappatikaram in the middle of the first millennium CE, the god of Venkatam was Vishnu, with 
recognizable iconographic features. Today he stands as a black tall rock with four arms, a golden 
crown and rich jewellery as described by Purandaradasa in his songs. Some twenty million 


pilgrims come to Tirupati each year to see him. As a result, Tirupati is the wealthiest of all Indian 


°DP, Vol I, No.34, p.65 

3°Tn ancient times when sacred geography played a significant role in the identification of powerful sites, a 
configuration of seven hills was considered to be the ideal location for the capital of a kingdom. Notable examples 
are Athens, Rome, Constantinople, Jerusalem as well as Kataragrama in Ceylon. 
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temples, a virtual economic empire ruled by the god through his officers in the Dévasthanams, 


the temple administration. This economic regime has been in place since at least the fifteenth 
century, as a wealth of epigraphic and other sources attest. The rise of Tirupati from somewhat 
modest beginnings full-fledged political and economic system documented by the medieval 
inscriptions is a complex story still not properly understood. There was an ancient link between 
the temple and the local and the trans-local kings of southern Andhra and the northern Tamil 
country. Local tradition connects this god with both the Tondaimans of the Northern Coromandel 


and with the great Chola dynasty of the far South (9 to 13" centuries)*!. There is also an 


enduring memory of a far-reaching transition in both the internal organization and in the 
metaphysics of the Tirupati Cult at some point in roughly the 12 Century, the name of the 


philosopher Ramanuja systematizer of South Indian SriVaishnavism the worship of the God 


Vishnu as Supreme- is emblematically mentioned in this respect. One could read the history of 


this cult as a slow process of transformation in which the early male dominated Vaikhanasa 
vision of the god was driven to expand and incorporate a sensual and personal Pancharatra 


theology in which the Goddess Lakshmi plays a significant role*”. Today this Goddess exists in 


Tirupati under the name Padmavathi or Alamélumanga. But she has not been accorded a proper 
place on the top of the mountain instead she has her own separate place in Mangapuram at the 
foot of the Hill. There are references to Alamélumanga in the songs of Purandaradasa. More 
songs on Venkatéswara and Padmavathi have been composed by his early contemporary 


Annamayya, perhaps the most accessible and universal achievement of classical Telugu 


3! Sadhu Subramaniam Sastri, Report on the Inscriptions of the Devasthanam collections, p 104-112 

>? T Goudriaan, Kasyapas Book of Wisdom, A Ritual handbook of the Vaikhanasas, The Hague, Mouton and 
Company, 1965 and D Narasamha Reddy, A Study of some minor Temple festivals According to Pancharatra and 
Vaikhnasa Agamas, Tirupati, Padmasri Publications, 1983 
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literature. He effectively created and popularized a new genre, the short padam song, that spread 


throughout the Telugu and Tamil regions and later became a major vehicle for Karnatic Music 


compositions*, 


There is an important difference in the manner in which the songs of Annamacharya and 
Purandaradasa were preserved. While Annamacharya’s padams were inscribed on copper plates 


and preserved in a cell until their discovery in the early seventeenth century, the songs of 


Purandaradasa circulated amongst the Varkari community and hence the songs may have been 


subject to interpolation and new material may have been introduced. David Shulman and 


Narayana Rao have stated that 13,000 songs of Annamacharya were inscribed on 2289 copper 


plates.** One way of explaining the difference is the mode of preservation and the transmission 


of two sets of songs is by suggesting that Annamacharya unlike Purandaradasa was closely 
associated with the ruling Saluva dynasty and with the institution of Tirupati temple. 
Purandaradasa was however a travelling peripatetic poet and therefore did not find the loci for 
his songs. The songs of Annamacharya clearly show that he chose to write them down there by 
fixing the texts in a manner that prevented interpolation. With Purandaradasa the emphasis was 
purely the circulation of the songs in an oral medium. Annamacharya, the senior contemporary 
of Purandaradasa composed songs in the form of dévaranama. The former was restricted only to 


the Andhra region while the later circulated in Deccan, Karnataka and Tamil region. 


33-V Narayana Rao, Multiple Literary Cultures in Telugu: Court, Temple and Public, in Literary Cultures in History, 
ed.S Pollock, 408-413, University of California Press, 2003 

34-V N Rao and David Shulman, God on the Hill: Temple Poems from Tirupati, New Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 2005, p.104 
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Udupi 
Purandaradasa’s visit to Udipi is mentioned in his song kandena Udupiya Krishnana:- 


“T have seen lord Krishna of Udipi, 

the greatest lover in the whole universe 

He can win anyone over 

Before going to the temple I saw the great pool and bathed 


I went to the temple of Chandramoulisvara — Shiva and prostrated 
Went to the temple of Anantéswara, then to the temple of Hanuman 


Then I went to the temple of Lord Krishna, and 

Ihave seen Lord Krishna of Udipi, 

the greatest lover in the whole universe 

He can win any one over 

I saw the river flowing all around 

I saw everywhere effulgence of the sun 

I saw the lake named Madhva Sarovar 

Saw the shrines of the eight great saints of the Madhva tradition 
And I saw the famous Lord Krishna of Udipi’*> 


In this song Purandaradasa states his explicit association with the Dvaita philosophy 


propounded by Madhvacharya and his devotion to the Ashtamathas of the Madhva tradition. In 
another song Purandaradasa eloquently praises the Madhva Matha in the following verses: 
“The best matha is Madhva matha 
The Pija worshipping Raghupati is the purest holiest faith’*° 
He goes on to state that the Math encouraged the study of scripture, Védaparayana along 


with the study of Sruti, smriti and Itihasa. He ends by stating the equivalence between the 


35 PSD, Vol 1, no.77, p.224 
36 William Jackson 
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Madhva faith and the cult of Vithala. What is interesting is the identification established between 


the Sanskritic traditional practice and the certainly pastoral and non-Vedic origins inherent in the 


cult of Vithoba. Thus Purandaradasa played a role in harmonizing the great and little tradition 
through his songs. 
Kanchipuram 

It is found from the songs of Purandaradasa that he had been to places like Kanchipuram 
and Srirangam in the far south. In one of his songs he says that he had witnessed the Garudaseva, 
which was an important ritual of Varadarajaswami temple at Kanchipuram*’. Sri Varadaraja 
Temple is built on a hillock called Hastigiri (Satyavratakshétra or Attiyur). Vijayanagara Kings 
had been great patrons of Varadaraja perumal and inscriptions reveal that King Achutharaya 


visited this temple with his queen and two sons on the day of the mula asterism, which was a 
Sunday and the first tithi of the solar month Karnataka of the Nandana year, while the visit to 


Kamakshi temple at Kanchi took place next year*®. The king also gave 17 villages to this temple. 
Varadaraja got in addition silk clothes and a breast plate in which, diamonds, lapis-lazuli, 


sapphires, rubies, emeralds, topaz and a large number of pearls were worked*?. About two 
months after the date of the first grant the king presented to this temple a conch, a discus, a pair 
of bands uplifted for protection and a Vaishnava forehead mark all set with jewels. The ancient 


records of this place show that Achyutharaya visited the temple and in commemoration of his 


visit he made large presents of pearls and a thousand cows*°. This important ceremony is called 


37 Ibid, Vol II, no.63, p.32 

38 Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol IV, p.233 

3° Jagadisa Ayyar, P.V, South Indian Shrines (illustrated), Asian Educational Services, New Delhi, 1993, p.615 
40 ibid 
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‘Thulapurushadanam”' which is mentioned by Purandaradasa in his song. It is also recorded 


that this city was visited by many ancient kings of india when this same meritorious ceremony 


also called Tulabhara (weighing against Gold) and the gifts called Mahabhitagata were 


erformed*. The sixteen gifts prescribed for kings are mentioned in one of the inscriptions at 
P' g Pp. g p 


Nagalapuram, chingelpet district- Brahmandam, Visvachakram, Gadam, Mahabhidam, 
Rathnadhénu, Sapthambothi, Kalpavriksha, Kamadhénu, Svarnakshima, _ hiranyasva, 
hiranyaratha, Tulapurusha, Gosahasra, Hémagarbha, Panchalanga and Hemakumbha’?, 

The Varadaraja Perumal temple occupies a very significant place in the history of Sri 
Vaishnavism in general and in the life of Ramanuja in particular. Purandaradasa visited all the 
four places associated with the life of Ramanuja - Srirangam, Tirumalai, Kanchi and Mélukote. 
As a site where Ramanuja popularized Divya-prabandham, the sacred corpus of songs, 
Varadaraja Perumal temple was a major Vaishnavite pilgrim centre during the Vijayanagara 
period. This temple was visited by Krishnadévaraya soon after his campaign against the 
Gajapatis of Orissa. Two inscriptions found on the walls of this temple give a complete list of 
territories conquered by Krishnadévaraya.“* There are records of Achyutharaya too visiting this 
temple and presenting gifts. Purandaradasa too visited this shrine on the occasion of the 
‘Garudaséva’ and he sang the song with the following lines: 


“Khagavahana Kanchipura nilaye”. 


41 ASI,1912-1913, p.142 

” EI, Vol I, p.368 

43 Jagadisa Ayyar, P.V, op cit, 
4 ARE, 474 & 533 of 1919 
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Srirangam Temple 

The great Vaishnava temple of Srirangam was the loadstar of devotional singers in the 
Vijayanagara period as well as in the days of the Alvars. Purandaradasa visited Srirangam in the 
course of his bardic travels and composed several padas or songs of devotion in Kannada on 
Ranganatha. He often refers to the deity of Srirangam as ‘Ranga’ and ‘Ranganatha’ in his 
compositions. His song “Dayamado Ranga” is an example.** Srirangam temple is situated in 
Tiruchirapally district of Tamilnadu. The river Kavéri which divides the district into two nearly 
equal parts, the Northern and the Southern splits into two, nine miles west of Srirangam. The 
Northern branch takes the name of Coleroon (Kollidam) while the Southern retains the name of 
the Kavéri. The main river — Kavéri, which takes its source in the Western Ghats in Coorg, enters 
the Tanjore district exhausts itself in the network of irrigation channels, and almost loses itself in 
the sands before reaching the sea. But the Coleroon, which forms through its entire length the 
dividing line between the Trichy and Tanjore districts, falls into the sea at the Northern most 
point of the Tanjore district as a wide mouthed river. Kavéri is also known as ‘Akhanda’ or 
undivided Kavéri. The Southern and Northern Kavéri are mentioned in the literature of a 
traditional and religious type. Ptolemy refers to it in his Geography as Khaberos. The river has 
ever been an important adjunct to the Hindu temple and the former is as sacred as the latter. 
Srirangam temple lies in all the natural richness and sanctity that could be afforded by the two 
rivers that flow on either side.*® 


Another important place which deserves mention in this context is Uraiyur, the capital of 


the earliest known Cholas referred to by the Sangam literature. It is an insignificant suburb of 


4 William Jackson, The Songs of Three Great South Indian Saints, p.88 
46 V N Hari Rao, History of Trichnapoly and Srirangam, Unpublished Ph.D Thesis, University of Madras, 1948 
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Tiruchirapalli today and contains a sub-shrine attached to the Srirangam temple , that of Uraiyur 
Nacciyar, one of the two consorts of Alagiyamanavalan, the God at Srirangam, the other being 
Sriranga Nacciyar, whose shrine is contained within the main temple of Srirangam. In Sanskrit, 
Uraiyur has been known as Uragapura.*’ It is assumed that Purandaradasa in his composition 


“Uragapureswara Sriranganatha ” is referring to the place called Uraiyur.*® 


Srirangam is rated as the first and most important among the 108 Vaishnava shrines which 


lie scattered throughout India. In Vaishnava tradition it has been known as the ‘koil’ — the temple 
par excellence and bears the same relation to Vaishnavism as Chidambaram does to Saivism. 


The temple walls contain inscriptions dating from the 10" century. A history of Srirangam 


resolves itself into an account of the growth of Vaishnava Cult in South India. Since its 


inception, the Vaishnava movement made Srirangam its headquarters and its rallying point, and 


the Vaishnava bards and mystics looked upon the shrine as the loadstar of their devotion and 


aspirations. All Vaishnava saints called Alvars have mentioned the deity of Srirangam in their 


works.*? 


The reference to the ‘cosmic serpent’ on which Ranganatha is said to be resting is an 
iconographic marker that appears frequently in Purandaradasa’s compositions on Ranganatha. 


The exact identification of the temple described can only be inferred on the basis of the collateral 


information provided in the song itself. Since Srirangam was the pre eminent Vaishnava centre 


47 The Gadval plates of the early Chalukya King, Vikramaditya I, dated 674 A.D mention Uragapura on the 
Southern Bank of the Kaveri, referring to Uraiyur. The Prapannamritam adopts this terminology. In Vaishnava 
tradition Uraiyur is known as Nisulapuri, after Nisulai the mother of Kamalavalli, a Chola Princess, who became the 
consort of the God at Srirangam. Uraiyur itself means nothing more than a place of dwelling in Tamil. 

48 PSD, Vol II, no.88, p.58 

* Tbid, p.58 
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and there were close links between Krishnadévaraya and the Tatacharya of Srirangam, the 
descriptions of the Ranganatha shrine given in the songs of Purandaradasa could apply only to 
the celebrated temple at Srirangam. V.N Hari Rao in his analysis of the Srirangam Temple has 
identified the Ranganatha temple near Tiruchirapalli as the one visited by Purandaradasa.°° 

In the song “Innu Daya Barade Dasana méle” the composer refers to the shrine of 
Lakshmi who is the consort of Ranganatha. The Srirangam temple had a shrine dedicated to 
lakshmi. Further, inscriptions refer to the existence of temple for Vithala with in the prakara of 
the Srirangam temple.”! 

Srirangam and the patronage of Vijayanagara Kings. 

In this context it will not be out of place to mention the patronage extended by the 
Vijayanagara rulers to the Srirangam temple. Purandaradasa lived at Hampi when the 
Vijayanagara kingdom passed through the hands of eminent rulers like Krishnadévaraya and 
Achyutharaya. The state of prosperity enjoyed by the Srirangam temple under the patronage of 


benevolent monarchs received a great set back when Islam over ran South India in the first half 
of the 14" century. The temple lost its landed property. It was restored with the revival of Hindu 
political power in South India under the leadership of Vijayanagar. The inscriptions in the 
Srirangam temple of the early Vijayanagara chieftains paint a picture of a conscious effort on 
their part to resuscitate the shrine as the celebrated centre of Hinduism that it had been. Large 
numbers of copper plate grants begin to appear in the period of the later Vijayanagara kings. 


Most of these record the grant of villages to the wardens of the Srirangam temple. A few 


© Ibid, p.174 
5! SII, Vol XXIV, No.547/ ARIE, No.110 of 1937-38 
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inscriptions of the mid Vijayanagara kings give us important and useful details about the 


governors of Tiruchirapally region and their dealings with the Srirangam temple.* For all these 
reasons we may conclude that it was Srirangam temple of Ranganatha which was visited by 
Purandaradasa. 

Inscriptions at Hampi refer to the presence of an AnantaSayana temple near the Vithala 


temple located at Vijayanagara. This temple which has been ascribed to the reign of 
krishnadévaraya( 1509-1529) did contain an image of AnantaSayana or Ranganatha, probably the 
same image which is now in Hampi museum.* However this temple did not possess a dedicated 
temple to Lakshmi and therefore Purandaradasa may not have intended this shrine. The 
Anantagayana temple at Srirangapattinam belonged to the Wodeyar dynasty and therefore did not 
exist during the life time of Purandaradasa. 

Inscriptions register gifts and endowments of a public or private nature to temples, mathas 
and Brahmins. As such they are of immense value to the history of any temple. A list of 
inscriptions of Vijayanagara Kings on the wall of Srirangam temple arranged chronologically, 
presents a succinct sketch of the history of the property of the temple, in lands, gardens, jewels of 
gold and diamonds, lamps, vessels and other objects for worship and finally in gold coins 
(varahas). In the days of the flourishing Hindu Rajas the temple received very frequently rich 
presents not only from the local chiefs but also from their neighbors, who came down for the 
purpose of war or peace. The list of benefactors included important officers of the army, 


merchant princess and private individuals. 


52 -V.N Hari Rao,op.cit, p.2 
53 George Michell, Architecture and Art of Southern India, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995, p.43 
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Quite a good number of inscriptions of Krishnadeva Raya have been found in Srirangam 


temple. Some of them are mentioned in this context. These are copper plates grants in the 


custody of the temple and register gifts of villages to Brahmins. The Srirangam temple appears 


as donee in a few cases. The earliest is a stone epigraph dated 1511 A.D. it registers a gift of land 
in the village of Manakudi Senthamaraikkannanallur in Uraiyur for daily and special offerings to 
the god by a villager. The next is a copper plate inscription dated 1514 A.D.* it says that on the 
Go-dvadasi tithi in the month of karthika of that year, Krishnadevaraya being in the presence of 
god Virupaksha in the temple at Vijayanagara granted the village of Ennakudi christened as 


Krishnarayapuram to Allala Bhatta, son of Varadaraja who was a master of the six systems of 


philosophy. On this occasion the king made the Gosahasra mahadana (gift of a thousand cows to 
brahmanas). The village was situated on the banks of the Kavéri, but its exact location has not 
been made out because some of its neighbouring villages, whose names are given, vViz., 
Pelaikkudi and Karkakti have not been identified. The fact that the copper plate grand was 
obtained from the Srirangam temple suggests that the donee or his successors might have gifted 
away the village to the temple. An inscription dated 1516 is important because it says that in that 
year Krishnadeva Raya visited Srirangam and made a gift of five villages for providing offerings 
and worship to the god.°° In Kannanur there is an inscription of Krishnadevaraya dated 1517 
A.D. it records certain remission of taxes amounting to 10000 gold pieces and consisting of Jodi, 


sulavari, piravari and arasuperu in favour of a number of Saiva and Vaishnava temples in the 


4 CP No.23 of 1905-06; EI.X VIII.pp160-162 
55 CP No.98 of 1938-39, EI XVIII.pp97-98 
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Tamil country.°° Apart from those, the inscriptions of Achyutha Raya and Sadasiva Raya are also 
found in Srirangam temple. 
Belur 

It is said that Purandaradasa has visited the Chenna Kesava Temple at Belur. Belur on the 
right bank of the river Yagacher is in the native state of Mysore. In Puranas and inscriptions, this 
place is known as Beluhur, Velur and Velapura?’. 

On account of the high religious importance Belur was also called as abhinavakshoni- 
vaikuntha or the earthly Vaikuntha (the abode of Vishnu in heaven). It is also referred in one of 
the songs of Purandaradasa°*. The Chenna Késava temple is the most important temple at this 
place. The temple has two gates on the East of which one on the North is surmounted by a lofty 
Gopura and the other is called ‘Anebagilu’ or the elephant gate. It was constructed by 
Vishnuvardhana of Hoysala dynasty to commemorate his conversion by the celebrated 
Vaishnava apostle Ramanujacharya from the Jaina to the Vaishnava faith. It is this king who 
consecrated on the one and same occasion the five images of Narayana- ‘Pancha Narayana 
Prathista’ at different places i.e. Bélir, Talkad, Mélukote, Tonnir and Gadag. The central deity 
of Vijayanarayana at Béliir temple is very appealing and about six feet in height with prabha or 
halo having on it the Dasavataras or ten incarnations of Vishnu. The image is said to have 
brought from the Baba Biidan Hills and that while removing this god they failed to remove the 
goddess also. This provoked the ire of the goddess who in consequence refused to be removed to 


the latter place and preferred remaining there itself. This accounts for the god’s being taken to 


°° K.A.Nilakanta Sastri,ed, Punjai inscription of Krishnadevaraya 
57 Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol V, p.63 
58 PSD, Vol III, no.43, p.21 
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the former place once during the annual festival occasion in the month of April. The one special 
feature then is that for a period of three days during this festival panchamas or the outcastes have 
the privilege of entering the temple to pay homage to the God on account of the fact that renewal 
of the slippers, which the God is supposed to make use of while going to the Hills to visit the 
Goddess is done by the cobblers of the place. The few other temples where outcastes secure 


admission to the interior on occasions of the annual festival are the Narayana Swami tempke at 
Mélukote and the Ranganatha swami temple on the Biligirirangan Hills. ‘Alagiri ranga’ refered 
by Purandaradasa is confusing as Ranganatha of Biligiri Hills.°’ According to the inscriptions in 


the temple at Belur, the affairs of the temple were managed by a committee of 88 
SriVaishnavites. Also an account of the rise of the Yadu race is given and these are of great 
value from a historical point of view. 


In a song entitled ‘Kandena Govindana’ Purandaradasa refers to his adoration of Kesava 
Narayana. This representation refers to the iconographic form in which Vishnu is represented in 
the Késava Narayana temple at Béliir. KeSava is one of the twenty four upa-avataras of Vishnu 
and is mentioned in the Rupamandana. In the same song, Purandaradasa also refers to Vasudeva 


and Achyutha and both these names figure in the list of upa-avataras of Vishnu. Lord 
Ranganatha is described as the son of Vasudeva, a leap in Vaishnava theology that can not easily 
be explained. KéSava is generally indistinguishable from Pradyumna, a key concept in Madhva 


theology. The song ends with Purandaradasa identifying Kesava with Vithala as he says: 


“He is merciful our Purandara Vithala 


And I believe him as the god present in Bélir” 


»° PSD, Vol II, no.66, p.181 
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Melukote 
Melukote in Pandavapura Taluk of Mandya district is one of the sacred places in 
Karnataka, where Purandaradasa is said to have visited. An inscription dated 1537 A.D refers to 


Purandaradasa’s visit to Melukote which suggests that Purandaradasa visited the temple during 


the reign of Achutharaya®. He sings in his song Indu Nanenu:-°! 


“T don’t know what good deed I have done 
Lord Venkata has come to my home 
Famous for sacred auspiciousness, today 
Lord Venkateswara has come to my home 
That lord of Yadugiri Hills of Melukote, 
Lord Venkateswara has come to my home 


I don’t know what good deed I have done” 


In the inscriptions the place called Mélukote is also known as Tirunarayanapuram™. It is 
built on rocky hills known as Yadavagiri or Yadugiri overlooking the Cauvery valley. It is 
believed that early in the 12" century, the great Sri Vaishnava Saint Ramanujacharya took up his 


residence and lived here for fourteen years. It thus became a prominent centre of the Sri 


Vaishnava sect of Brahmins, who obtained from Vishnuvardhana, the Hoysala king, who had 
become a follower of Ramanuja, an assignment of the fertile tracts of land in neighborhood, 
especially Ashtagramas on either bank of the Kavéri. In the 14" century the place suffered at the 
hands of Muslim invaders who wrecked Dwarasamudra and it was at Tonnur at the Southern foot 


EC, Vol 6, p.32 
6! PSD, Vol I, no.95, p.273 
© EC, Vol 3, p.122 
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of the hills that the Hoysala king at first retired. It was subsequently restored in about 1460 by 
Thimmanna Dannayaka, a chief of Nagamangala who was an army commander of the 
Vijayanagara king Mallikarjuna or Immadi Prudhadéva Raya. The Brahmins deserted Mélukote 
which was then plundered. The principal temple at Mélukote is a square building of large 
dimensions but very plain dedicated to Lord Cheluva Narayana Swami. The utsavamirthi, which 


is metallic image representing the deity which is called Cheluvepille Raya or Cheluva Narayana 
Swamy whose original name seems to have been Ramapriya. But it is not all together possible to 


accept what Purandaradasa refers in his song ‘Kandena Ramapriyana’ ™ 


is the deity of 
Cheluvanarayana Swami of Mélukote, due to lack of ample evidences. According to a legend 


this image was lost and was recovered by Ramanujacharya. The annual report of the Mysore 
archaeological department states on the strength of epigraphic evidence, that the presiding deity 
of this temple was already a well known object of worship before Ramanuja worshipped at the 
shrine in 1098 C.E and even before he came to the Mysore region and that very probably he used 
his influence to rebuild or renovate the temple. From the lithic records of the period existence 
of Tamil influence and Vaishnava worship of the area is also evident. The temple is richly 
endowed having been under the patronage of Vijayanagara and later Mysore rajas. Vijayanagara 
king Venkatapati Raya is said to have granted several villages to the temple at Mélukote. 

Mystic moods of Purandaradasa are reflected in many of his songs. His longing for 
Vishnu becomes his motivation for going to a sacred place. Each saint has one shrine which is 


dear to him. In the case of Purandaradasa it is the Vithoba temple at Pandharpur, the site of his 


63 PSD, Vol III, No.53, p.65 
6 MAD(1944), Mysore: 1945, p.57 
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psychological conversion. In his song Ddsana Madiko he pleads to the Lord to make him His 


slave. 


“Make me your slave 

Why are you harassing me so much 

Why are you cheating me, Lord Vishnu so full of mercy 
Let me wear the protective armour called mercy of the Lord 
Let me serve at your feet 

Pleading for staunch devotion to you 

I will bow down at your feet everyday singing your praises 
Give me a side long glance with your eyes 

Let me meditate on you 


Make me your servant” 


It is understood that Purandaradasa lived at a time when Vijayanagara Empire started 


witnessing the challenges from the outsiders. The Bahmanis of Deccan entered into the political 
scene in the mid 14" century and the period between 1422 and 1538A.D marked the beginning 
of the conflict between the Bahmanis and the Vijayanagara, with the Tungabhadra doab between 
the rivers Tungabhadra and Krishna as the bone of contention. The Viayanagara Bahmani 
conflicts in the doab resulted in the great loss of life and property to the people in that area. They 
used to destroy cities, crops and kill innocent civilians. 

Purandaradasa in one of his songs expresses his agony and grief over the socio-political 


chaos that prevailed in his days. He sings in his composition ‘Yakenani’®:- 


“Lord why did you drag me to this kingdom? 
If you can’t feed me why did you create me? 


I am a stranger here, knowing no one 


65 William Jackson(1998), p. 
6 PSD, Vol 1, no.64, p.192 
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And my body is weak 

I have no inclination to follow any particular path 

Ihave no other go but to feel regretful 

No one wishes me well here, only Vasudeva knows my plight 
None of my relations or friends is here 

There is no king here who can recognize me 

My mind is not very happy here- no money 

Nobody to take care and help me 

No one to show me compassion, my senses are all weakened 


Lord Purandara Vithala knows this” 


Thus it has been possible to unite the isolated Vishnu temples on the physical map of 


Vijayanagara Empire, by analyzing the songs of Purandaradasa. In the medieval contexts, cults 


or temples had potentials for integrating polities and societies- a valuable potential where the 
polity incorporates diverse segments. One way to integrate conquered areas would have been to 
extend patronage to local temple networks.®’ This is what the Vijayanagara rulers also did. It was 
important for them to hold the conquered territories (starting from Pandharpur in the North to 


Srirangam in the South) under control and they were able to unify their kingdom using ideology. 


In this, temple network has played a very significant role. One of the most important features in 
the landscape of early medieval South India was the temple. It was the pivot round which much 


of the social, economic and cultural activities of the locality revolved.® 


67 Ajay Dandekar, ‘Understanding Traditions- State Cult and Legitimacy in Early Medieval Maharashtra’ in 
Traditions in Motion: Religion and Society in History, ed., Supriya Verma and Satish Saberwal, New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2005, p.233 

68 Kesavan Veluthat, ‘The Temple and the State: Religion and Politics in Early Medieval South India’, in State and 
Society in Pre- Modern South India, Trichur: Cosmo Books, 2002, p.96 
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According to Stein “temples were in fact the prime locus of authority and dominance issues and 
decisions. In no other social or cultural context were matters pertaining to authority and 
dominance so explicitly raised and resolved” The role of temples in constructing and shaping 
the political edifice of medieval state has been the theme of several historiographical statements. 
Burton Stein has argued that the medieval temples served as the focal point for rituals of 


legitimation in which kingship was transformed into a dharmic idea of rajadharma through 
conspicuous patronage of Puranic deities. Agamic Saivism took an institutionalized form in the 
temples constructed and patronized by the Cholas and as shown by one historian, the Chola 


conception of kingship emphasized the king as the favoured devotee and there is no suggestion 
of divine kingship in the early medieval period.”’ During the Vijayanagara period, sectarian 
institutions like the Mathas has emerged as centers of religious identity in their right. The 


development of a hymnal tradition especially the Varkari tradition in the Deccan region helped to 
spread the idea of community and public memory by a spatial identification of the Vithala of 
Pandharpur and several other shrines located in the empire. Bhakti as a religious ideology was 


redefined in the Vijayanagara period with the advent of circulating songsters who wove a 


tapestry of bhakti infused music around their chosen deities. The transition from Agamic worship 
to more public community based sampradaya was under way during Vijayanagara period, when 


saints like Purandaradasa lived. Champakalakshmi has also drawn attention to this feature when 


© Burton Stein , ed.,7he South Indian Temples, New Delhi, 1978, p.3-4 

7 Venkata Raghotham, ‘Kingship, Politics and Memory in Early Medieval Tamil Country : A Study of the Funerary 
Shrines of the Chélas’ in Sr7 Nagabhinandanam, ed., Dr M.S Nagaraja Rao Festchrift, Vol II, Banglore: Dr M.S 
Nagaraja Rao Felicitation Committee, 1995, pp.593-608 
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she argued that temples under the influence of bhakti served to transcend difference both social 
and sectarian.”! 

The concept of sacred geography is vital to the understanding of the bhakti movement as 
it spread in the Vijayanagara empire, space was not the focal point of the implied sacrality, but 
rather the reimagined transcendental space created in the imagination of the composer united the 
physical locale of a shrine with the imagined space constituted by the sacredness of the deity and 
the social space occupied by its devotees. Thus the yoking of hymnal tradition with the tradition 


of pilgrimage realized the ideal of constituting a sacred geography of locales located in the 


Vijayanagara empire. The songs of Purandaradasa do not mention this political hegemony of the 
Vijayanagara empire but the temples and the deities he sang about or alluded to in his songs 
were all located with in the domain of the rayas. Hence the sacred geography of the Vijayanagara 
empire as imagined by Purandaradasa was in reality the sacred centers over which the rayas 


exercised their rule. 

In a period when vast sections of tribal population were getting transformed as peasants and 
drawn into caste society, the temples played a crucial role. The temples which emerged as 
somewhat humble shrines in the early medieval period had a spontaneous development. Gunther 


Dietz Sontheimer in his Pastoral Deities of Western India has argued that Pandharpur was a Siva 
center and an important center for Dévi worship before being transformed into a Vaishnava 
center. In Seventh century inscriptions the town is referred to as Pandarangapalli, a toponomy 


which alludes to the settlement of tribes or non peasant people.’” The association of Pandharpur 


and its location in a forested area is also reflected in the fact that the pastoral communities such 


™ R Champaklakshmi(2010), pp 73-74 
” G.D Sontheimer, Pastoral Deities of Western India, New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1993, p.70 
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as kolis and dhangars have traditionally enjoyed rights in the Vithoba temple. The kOlis also had 
the traditional right of plying the boats across the Chandrabhaga river.” The cult of Vithdba 
which originated as a pastoral cult got gradually assimilated into Puranic tradition and this 
process is demonstrated in Panduranga Mahatmya of Sridhar, in which Vithoba is rendered as a 
variety of Krishna.’* Such movements help in bringing about integration in a hierarchical caste 
divided social order. The pastoral nature of the cult of Vithala has been demonstrated by 


Ramachandra Chintamani Dhere and Ann Feldhaus in their work Rise of a Folk God: Vithala of 


Pandharpur. They observed “the original devotees in lord Vithdba’s retinue were cowherds”.’° 


This aspect is discussed in the next chapter. 


® Tbid, p.72 
74 T.M.P Raeside, ‘The Panduranga Mahatmya of Sridhar’ in Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 


University of London, Vol.28, No.1(1965), 81-100 
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CHAPTER IV 


PURANDARADASA AND THE VITHALA CULT 


As an aspect of periodization of the medieval historiography of India, the proliferation of 
religious cults derived from Puranic traditions and its associated bhakti variants may be taken as 
a feature of medieval history particularly of Peninsular India. Religious cults and its associated 
puranic forms of temple worship made possible the establishment of a wide network of temples 
as cult centres which the medieval dynastic states tapped for the purpose of political 
legitimization. The medieval temple networks and cults played a vital role in integrating diverse 
elements of medieval society and polity into a state structure and therefore medieval statecratft 
especially under the Vijayanagara empire revolved around the use of such centres as resources 
for making the political structure visible in different geographical and social locales. The cult of 


Vithoba was one such religious cult made popular in South India by the Vijayanagara kings, 
especially during the reign of Krishnadévaraya(1509-1529). 


In this chapter an attempt is made to look at the religious tradition that became predominant 


in the thirteenth century Maharashtra which was popularized by Marathi saints through their 
poems called abhangs. This devotional cult was known as the cult of Vithala(also Vithoba) that 
was centred around the temple of Pandharpur in the Sholapur district of Maharashtra. In the 
thirteenth century Pandharpur emerged as the pilgrimage centre of the Varkari saints, who 
composed songs in praise of Vithala or Vithoba who was considered as form of Vishnu. The 
Varkari tradition is a spiritual movement or more exactly a body of spiritual groups gathered 


around spiritual teacher-guru. Theoretically everybody without distinction of caste and creed can 


become a Varkari. In Maharashtra, the five saint poets of medieval period (panc sant kavi) who 
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composed the main body of Marathi devotional poems are glorified and respected even today by 


all people and are looked upon as creators of ‘people’s literature’ in Maharashtra.’ They are 


Jnandev an outcaste Brahmin, Namdev the tailor, Eknath the Brahmin householder, Tukaram the 
Sidra poet and Ramdas a political saint and the preceptor of Sivaji. My emphasis is on the 


spread of this devotional cult towards South India and at what point in history did this cult taken 
towards South India and who was responsible for the spread of this cult in South India. An 
examination of the inscriptions of the sixteenth century shows that this cult was popularized in 
South India by the Vijayanagara rulers who patronized Vaishnavism right from the beginning of 
Tuluva reign. 

In this study I have made use of the inscriptions of medieval period that constitute the most 
authentic documents for the study of this cult, the most important being the inscriptions of 
medieval Karnataka. They belong to different dynasties such as Rashtrakutas, Chalukyas, 
Hoysalas and Vijayanagara Kings. D.R Nagaraj says “the inscriptions have a certain well-formed 
conception of the world, the community and the role of the individual in history; they seek to 
represent a body of social knowledge which is put to specific use by a self-conscious agent or 
political institution”.? Here, a large number of inscriptions pertaining to the medieval period of 
Indian history throw much light on the socio-economic, political and religious aspects of Deccan, 


where the cult of Vithala became prominent. 


Pandharpur located in the fringes of the Deccan, witnessed the incessant struggle between the 


Rashtarkiitas of Malkhed and the Chaliikyas of Kalyani in the early medieval period. The rise of 


‘Trina Glushkova, ‘Marathi Saint Poets- Statistics Versus Dynamics, or Contradictions Ignored’, in Mind over 
Matter: Essays on Mentalities in Medieval India, ed.,D.N Jha and Euginina Vanina, New Delhi: Tulika Books, 
2009, p.95. 
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from South Asia, ed., Sheldon Pollock, California: University of California Press, 2003, p.323 
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Vijayanagara state South of the Tungabhadra region and the Deccan based Bahmani Sultanates 
along with the military conflicts between these later medieval polities resulted in Pandharpur 
changing hands frequently. The linguistic identity of this region has been contested between 


Maharashtra where Marathi was spoken and Karnata or Karnataka where Kannada was spoken. 
Pandharpur became a major centre of worship during the reign of the Yadavas whose regime was 


extinguished by the expansion of the Khaljis in the early fourteenth century.? The mention of 


Vithala as the deity in the Hoysala inscription dated 1237 A.D is the first time that this god is 
referred in epigraphic texts.* Deleury has surmised that the cult of Vithoba had spread among the 
Marathi speaking population which formed the core territory of the Yadavas of Dévagiri.° 
Pandharpur remained the centre of the Varkari Panth and the association of the Varkaris 
with this place can be dated to the arrival of Jnanésvar. The Varkari tradition started by 
Jnanésvar crystallized around a group of devotees who sang abhangs about the glory of Vithala. 
Jnanésvari(c.1220A.D) was a poem framed as a commentary on the Bhagavad Gita. Sheldon 


Pollock has remarked that the work is remarkable as a precarious instance of assertive identity.° 


Vijaya Ramaswamy has pointed out that there was a radical element in the Varkari panth that it 
admitted members without distinction of caste and gender.’ Purandaradasa in his compositions 


stretched the idea of pilgrimage and made it congruent with the pilgrim routes of the 


Vijayanagara territories, by identifying the deities of the temples he visited with Vithala of 


Pandharpur. The dominant message of the Varkari Panth that salvation was open to all 


3G.A Deleury, S.J, The Cult of Vithoba, Pune: Deccan College, 1994, p.31. 

4 Thid, p.33. 
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irrespective of gender, social status or caste given a new meaning and dimension that 


Purandaradasa’s compositions related directly to the holy sites he visited. The social base of the 
Varkari movement was extremely wide and that accounts for the popularity of the Abhangs 


composed and their retention in popular memory. 
The earliest inscription which mentions Pandharpur is a Kannada inscription of 516A.D® 


issued by the Rashtrakiita king Avidhéya From this it can be assumed that the official language 


of that part of the Deccan was Kannada and was also the language of the people. The 


Rashtrakitas were certainly not Kannada speaking, but came from a country where Marathi was 


spoken. They employed Kannada script for the inscription to ensure that it was understood by the 
people concerned.” 

The above mentioned inscription refers to the donation to Jayadvitha a Brahmin, of five villages 
among which was Pandarangapalli which is identified with Pandharpur. Pandharpur remained a 


part of the Rashtrakita domain for over one century. This is attested by a short confirmatory 


grant engraved in the reign of Amoghvarsha on the copper plate of 516 A.D.!° Amoghavarsha 
established his capital at Malkhed, about 100 miles South-East of Pandharpur. But, Pandharpur 
was also a part of the Chalukya Empire till 756 A.D, which may be inferred from the inscription 
of Kirtivarman II, which mentions Bhandaragavattiga'! , a village on the banks of Bhima river. 
Bhandaraga is probably the Pandaraga!*, a Kannada term used in many inscriptions and vattiga 
may stand for Bittiga meaning- mountain. Pandharpur at that time was known as Pandara or 


Pandaranga. 


8 MAD (1929), pp.198. ff. 
° G.A Deleury, Op.cit, p.27 
10 MAD (1929) pp.209, 10. 
"TET, Vol V, p.202. 

"EC Vol XI, p.30. 
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Rashtrakutas were overthrown by the Chalukyas of Badami in 973 A.D and they assumed the 
imperial power. They encouraged and cultivated the language of Kannada. King Someswara I 
was a powerful Chalukya king under whose reign the Chalukya power reached its zenith. He 
shifted the capital from Malkhed to Kalyani which was also a place near Pandharpur. But no 


inscriptions pertaining to the Chalukya period refer to Vithala as a name of a God or in the name 
of a man or place. The early inscriptional mention of Vithala is found in an inscription of 1216 


Asp; 


With the disruption of the Kalyani Chalukya Empire in 1180 A.D the dominion was split into 
two kingdoms one under the Hoysalas and other under the Yadavas. Two new centres of culture 
appeared; Dévagiri in Marathi part and Dwarasamudra in the Kannada part. The Hoysalas of 
Dwarasamudra continued protecting and encouraging the language of Kannada. At the same 
time, the Yadavas of Dévagiri adopted Marathi as the official language of the court.'* It was a 


reaction against the predominance of Kannada which untill then had been the language of power 


in the reign of preceding dynasties. The Hoysalas were able to meet the Yadava challenge in a 
battle fought at Lakkundi in Dharwar in 1192 A.D.'° From that time onwards Yadavas expanded 
towards North and Hoysalas only Southward. Now Pandharpur became a part of the Yadava 
Kingdom and was already a Marathi speaking country. It was under the Hoysalas that an 


inscription mentioning the existence of a God in Pandharpur was mentioned in 1237 A.D for the 


3 EC Vol VII, p.54 

'4 Anila Verghese, Religious Traditions at Vijayanagara as Revealed through its Monuments, New Delhi: Manohar 
Publishers, 1995, p.59. 

5 G.A Deleury, op.cit, p.32. 
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first time.'° It was partly in Sanskrit and partly in Kannada. By this time, Pandharpur was no 
longer a smaller village; it has become a large village or ‘mahagrama’. 


The popularity of the Vithala cult spread in the Hoysala kingdom and this is supported by 
inscriptional evidences. The Hoysala patronized the worship of Vithala. In Shimoga and Hassan 
districts there were temples dedicated to Vithala, as suggested by the inscriptions of 1216 A.D", 


1217 A.D'8, 1227 A.D!’ and 1230 A.D. At places like Basharulu*®, Govindanahalli?! and 


Bhadrawati~’ there were images of Vithala among the other ‘avataras’ of Vishnu. Bittidéva was 
a Hoysala king, who was a great devotee of Vithala. In Kannada, the term ‘bitti? means 
mountain. Bittideva is the lord of the mountain. It can be also assumed that people worshipped 
lord Vithala as the one residing on the top of a hill. G.A Deleury is of the opinion that Vithala is 
a changed version of Bittara. Also there are frequent occurrences of ‘bittiga’ in the inscriptions 
of the 10™ century. Some of them are the inscriptions of 950 A.D*?, 955 A.D” and 964A.D. 

The Bittigas mentioned above were petty officers in some villages and they died while fighting 
against cattle thieves. Here comes the significance of the pastoral origins of the Vithala Cult. 
Cattle were the important source of wealth to the people of Deccan. Great care was given for the 
maintenance of pasture for the grazing of cattle. Due attention was paid to the protection of live 
stock. Cattle raids were frequent and the villagers never hesitated to lay down their life in 


attempt to rescue their cattle from the hands of robbers. Such acts of heroism were always 


16 THQ (1935), pp.775 ff. 
'7 BC Vol VIL, p. 54 

'8 BC, Vol VIII, p.135 

19 MAD (1940), p.117 

20 MAD (1934), p.42 

21 MAD (1933), p.18 

22 MAD (1931), p.4 

23 EI, Vol VII, p.234 

4 EC, Vol VIII, p.202 
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appreciated and gratefully acknowledged by the people by erecting hero stones (viragals) in their 


memory landing grants to the bereaved families”>. 


There is a story that Vithala died while defending cattle and a hero stone was erected to 


commemorate the dead hero. People worshipped this hero stone and the cult was born”®. There is 
also iconographic similarity between the image depicted on the hero stone and the deity of 


Pandharpur and it strengthens the pastoral origins of the Vithala of Pandharpur. The shepherd 
community of the Deccan called danghars worshipped Vithala - a deified conflation of various 


locally remembered heroes who lost their lives in saving the cattle from cattle thieves. There is a 


Vithoba shrine at Patanakodali in South Maharashtra, worshipped by the shepherd 
communities”’. Later Vithala became popular with people other than cowherds and shepherds; he 


came to be associated with the dominant religious traditions. The Yadavas a royal dynasty of 


pastoral origins popularized their tutelary deity. Vithala was identified with Krishna (known as a 
shepherd god) and therefore an avatar of Vishnu. 
In an inscription dated 1249 A.D, Pandharpur is mentioned as Pundarika kshétra — the place 


where Pundalika was honoured”. The story of Pundalika goes like this:- 

“Once Lord Krishna and his consort Rukmini while walking through the Dandirvan forest came 
to sage Pundalik’s hermitage. At that moment Pundalik was busy attending to his parents, 
stopping only for a second when he flung out a brick for his visitor to stand upon it, it being the 
rainy season. When he has finished he went out and asked the lord to excuse him for the delay. 


But Krishna far from being angry was pleased at his devotion and he bade Pundalika to worship 


°5 Gururajachar, S, Some Aspects of the Economic and Social Life in Karnataka, Dharwar: Karnataka University, 
1974, pp 48-49. 

6 Dandekar, Ajay, Understanding Traditions- State, Cults, and Legitimacy in Early Medieval Maharashtra, p 231 
27 Dhere, R.C, Sri Vithalaswamy Ek Mahasamanvay, p.51 

8 TA, Vol XIV, p. 68. 
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him as Vithoba — one who stood upon a brick. Ever since then in the same spot has stood the idol 


of Krishna standing on a brick around which the temple of Pandharpur has been constructed. 
Close to Vithoba stands an image of Rukmini whose flight was the reason for VithOba’s visit to 


Pandharpur’”’. 


The Chaturvarga Chintamani of Hemadri a minister of Yadava king Ramadeva mentions 
Pundarika as the place where Panduranga is worshipped.*° By this time, the gulf between the 


Hoysalas and Yadavas widened and the Vithala Cult spread among the Marathi people. 
Pandharpur had now become a town of pilgrimage. Hoysalas too continued to worship Vithala. 
This is supported by the frequent occurrence of the name Vithala in Karnataka inscriptions found 


at Anuja in Chittaldurg (1265)?! at Belur (1277)** at Hassan (1284)*? at Kuruva in Shimoga 


(1286)** at Ajjampura in kadur (1297)*° and at Sagar (1298). A statue of Vithaleswara was 
established at Sulukere in Hassan in 1299 A.D°°. Most of the temples dedicated to Vithala in 
Karnataka are found in Shim6dga, which is a hilly region. 

There are several inscriptions of the thirteenth century which mentions the name of Vithala. 


Some of them are:- 
1216 A.D — Vithalesa, name of a God, in Shimoga district?” 


1217 A.D — Vithala, a God, in Shimoga*® 


°Kincaid, C.A, A History of the Maratha People, p.104 
3° G.A Deleury, op.cit. p.36 

31 KC Vol XI, P.162 

32 EC Vol Vp.3 

33 Ec Vol IVp.41 

34 EC Vol VILp.17 

35 EC Vol VIL.p.88 

3° EC Vol VIIL.p.99 
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1227 A.D — Vithalabeyakere, name of a village in Hassan district*? 


1237 A.D — Vithala of Pandharpur*° 


1299 A.D — Vithalaprabhu, name of a man, in Hassan district. A 


The Spirit of the Varkari Tradition 

The Varkaris called god as parabrahma — one who is unknowable, who can not be 
perceived by the senses nor understood by the mind in his totality. This idea of absolute 
transcendence is found not only in the philosophical works of varkari saints but also in their 


poems called abhangs. Spirituality according to Varkari tradition is something centered around 
the idea of moksha or liberation. The Varkaris believed that the world is real even if it is of the 


poorest reality. They believe that god is eternally still and beyond our reach , but the world is its 
moving manifestation although this motion hides the true nature of god . Man lost among this 
motion is in god but he can not see him.*” 


The philosophy of the Varkaris says that if man cannot reach God by his own effort, he 


may ask Him to be known and reached. According to them, the only adequate method to acquire 


moksha or liberation is Bhakti. Jnanéswari says “it is those who are full of devotion to me, for 


whom the Guru acts as a pilot and who takes the raft of self realization for such we may say that 


the flood ceases to exist”.*3 According to Tukaram, the great saint of Varkari Panth, only faith in 
God can save man. To ask for His Grace is the only way to attain moksha according to Varkaris. 


God indeed is only waiting for the devotion of man so that god can manifest himself to man.** 


39 MAD (1940), p.117 

40 EC Vol VIL, p.44 

41 EC Vol VIL, p.54 

# G.A Deleury, op.cit, p.111 
43 Tbid, p.112 

* Thid, p.113 
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The avataras or various forms of Vishnu like Vithoba must be understood in this light. They 
believe that Vishnu took the form of Vithoba in response to or in recompense for the devotion of 
a Bhakta. Devotion only attracts god and that is why God Vishnu took the form of Vithoba and 


blessed pundalika, a devotee. Tukaram again in one of his abhangs says that God has assumed a 


shape for his worshippers sake. For the Varkaris Vithoba is not only the form of Vishnu or 


Krishna, but primarily the form of Parabrahma or the Unknowable. 


According to the Varkaris, the purpose of God taking a form is to meet the desires of his 
devotees. For the Varkaris, God reaching man was not just a possibility but a fact that really 


happened when god came to Pundalika, stood on the brick with his hands akimbo- hence the 


name Vithoba. The Varkaris considered their duty to therefore set apart himself/herself totally to 
devotion of Vithoba, because it is the only way to obtain the liberation. Vithoba is everything to 
a devotee, his mother, father and teacher. Vithoba is for a Varkari his true family and the place 
where he longs to be. Varkari believed Vithoba is the absolute- hence omnipresent and 


omnipotent. Tukaram in an abhang says that god is everywhere , in the desert and in the sea. 
What ultimately needed is deep faith, God comes quickly and stands where He finds faith. Faith 
will please God and he will reward it by his presence. God dwells in all images as he dwells in 


everything, and he knows how to adapt himself to the level of his worshipper. For the Varkaris, 
the stone image of Vithoba at Pandharpur is only an image. They believe that they have formed a 


Vishnu of stone, but the stone is not Vishnu. The image of stone is only a means to show their 
devotion to the one who is beyond their reach. Such is their attitude towards the images of stone 


especially towards the image of their beloved Vithoba. 
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To the Varkaris, God must be understood by everybody and that is why images are used. 


It is also the reason behind the Varkari practice of the means of worship that anybody can 


practice. One among such means is the practice of Pilgrimage which was discussed in the earlier 
chapter. But the pilgrimage itself is only a training in the simple methods that Varkaris advocate 


for moving ahead in spiritual life and finally attaining the goal of moksha or complete liberation. 


The other methods of worshipping god among the easy means of attaining moksha are the 


chanting the name of God(Ndmajapa), listening to the Kirtans (Namasravana) and _ the 
companionship of the saints (Satsang). In their hymn books in Marathi, these three traits are 
mentioned by the terms, Na@mapara, Kirtanpara and Santapara respectively. 

The absolute devotion of the Varkaris to the idea of Vithoba can be contrasted to the 


other parts of self realization put forth in medieval philosophy. Rejecting the abstractions of the 


Védas (Jnanésvar composed Védas on stones) and the ritualistic practices of both yoga and kriya, 
the Varkaris foregrounded only bhakti as the only reliable means of self awareness. Jnana and 
yoga along with kriya are not explicitly rejected, but the Varkaris were aware of the limitation of 
these methods and hence the emphasis on devotion or bhakti. The bhakti of Purandaradasa 
derived from the Varkari tradition in that Namasamkirtana or the recitation of the holy name was 
the formal expression of his devotion which culminated in the recognition of all avataras of 
Vishnu as a form of Vithala. To the Varkaris, utterance of the name of god is the most important 
aspect of bhakti. In Jnanéswari is said that sin has been driven out of the world by chanting the 


name of God. According to Namdev, the Varkari saint, the name of God has a great power on 
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God Himself.4° When once uttered his name, god himself cannot escape from us. To the 
Varkaris, man is able to stay in the presence of God through out all his life, by the utterance of 
his name. God’s name has the power to purify men from all sins. The Varkaris believed that one 
does not need to perform any other religious observances if he utters the name of God. To them, 


name of Vithala is the essence of everything. He who recites the name of Vithala continually is 
freed from all obligations. The names which Varkaris utter are those of Vishnu: Hari, Krishna, 
Gopala, Govinda, Késav. The most frequent repetitions are those of the names of Vithoba, 


Rukmini. 


The term Kirtan refers to many kinds of performance tradition in India such as 


Samkirtan, Namakirtan (performing the name of God) — a peculiarity of the Bhakti tradition in 
Maharashtra and Karnataka. Kirtan is a vital religious practice in Sikhism also. The Varkari 
kirtans are accompanied by other elements like dance, music, audience participation and moral 


narration mixed to varying degrees.*° Unlike the traditions found in the rest of India, the Kirtan 
performance in Maharashtra is a different genre. The person who plays a vital role in this is a 
Kirtankar who is the lead performer. He invokes one or two kirtans and gives a philosophical 
interpretation of the selected texts. In Marathi tradition, there are many names for Kirtan 
performance like Harikatha, Harikirtan and Namakirtan. The Marathi inscriptions pertaining to 
12" and 13" centuries did not have any connotation of performance as far as the term Kirtan was 
concerned. It literally meant ‘glorious thing’. A Marathi kirtan takes a number of forms such as 


one accompanied by dancing and music under the direction of a Kirtankar, a social commentary, 


4 Tbid. p.121 
46 Christian Lee Novetzke, History, Bhakti and Public Memory: Namdév in Religious and Secular Traditions, New 
Delhi: Permanent Black, 2008, p.80. 
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a philosophical narration and linguistic description. Christian Lee Novetzke says, “in general 


Kirtan emphasizes narration, virtuosity, scholarship and entertainment all brought together to 
assess the beauty of the Kirtan”. To the success of a Kirtan , the way of performance and the 
mastery over music is of central importance. The Kirtankars were wandering singers who 
constantly sang about performing Kirtans and listening to the Kirtans of others. 


Varkaris consider believe that uttering the name of God and listening to his names are 
paths towards liberation. Listening to the ‘Kirtans’ is a form of practicing Bhakti. They also 


believe it as the holiest of their duties. The performance of a Kirtan will not only sanctify the 
performer and the listener, but also the place where it is done. Many abhangs of the Varkaris 
celebrate the sanctity of the sands of the holy banks of river Chandrabhaga, where the Kirtans 
are sung in the calmness of the night. That performing Kirtan is the most important among the 
duties of a saint takes us to consider the last important doctrine of the Varkari panth i.e Satsanga 
or the company of the saints. The Varkaris believed in the presence of a guru to begin the 


spiritual journey. And the concept of ‘sant’ is essentially derived from this conception of guru . 
all the great saints like Jnaneswar, Eknath, Tukaram are indebted to their spiritual masters and 
expressed in many of their poems the indebtedness to their gurus. It is Guru who unfolded the 
royal teaching of bhakti for their benefit. To the Varkaris, God was something beyond their 
perception, and to reach God, the presence of a spiritual Guru was considered important. Here is 
where the ‘santa’ mediates. He thus becomes the representative of God — the one who bridges the 


gap between man and God. God it is believed comes to the place where the saints are together. 
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There is a concept among varkaris — ‘Santasajjananci Mandi’or society of the saints.*7 
This does not imply that they considered themselves as saints, but preferred the company of 
saints. This is a very remarkable feature of Varkari tradition. The importance of being in close 
contact with the saints was always stressed by the varkaris. This is a feature of all Bhakti 
schools- in the Tamil bhakti as well as the haridasa tradition, the poems of the bhaktas of these 
schools creates an idea of a saintly community. Thus the spirit of Varkaris has two important 
features- the transcendence and absoluteness of God and at the same time the constant 
preoccupation to make salvation possible for all. Through various methods as chanting the name 


of Vithala, singing his kirtans and being in company of the santas, the varkaris aimed at guiding 


their followers towards the highest peak of spiritual life- a communion with God. 


The role of memory in shaping the bhakti that we find reflected in Purandaradasa has not 


been adequately studied. The historical context of Vijayanagara history, especially the reign of 


Krishnadévaraya is almost entirely set in terms of military and political engagements. The 


cultural aspect is largely ignored. While it is not possible to say that a ‘public sphere’ existed in 
the Vijayanagara empire during the sixteenth century, it is certainly possible to say that Bhakti 
constituted a ‘less logically structured mode of recollection’ as pointed out by Christian Lee 


Novetzke.** Bhakti saints like Purandaradasa drew upon the public memory attached to religious 


shrines that were preserved in the oral medium or represented in complex iconographic artifacts 
and used the images to weave a fabric or tapestry of music in which the flow of language meets 
the concrete real image of the deity lodged in the sacred site or temple. Thus in a direct way the 


act of Bhakti spirituality became an act of cultural memory keeping. This aspect explains the 


47 G.A Deleury, op.cit, p.3 
48 Ibid, p.23 
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reason for the preservation of the compositions of Purandaradasa in the public constituted by the 
circle of bhaktas or devotees. 
Vijayanagara Empire and the Vithala Cult 

The Cult of Vithala found great patronage in the Vijayanagara Kingdom established in 1336 
A.D. Lord Vithala attained great popularity and it was not uncommon to find individuals named 
after Vithala in the Vijayanagara Empire. Sadasivaraya had under him a minister called Vithala. 
There are inscriptions at Kadur, Hassan, Mysore, Bellary and Chingelpet. The temple at 
Vijayanagara is called in the inscriptions as Bittaléswar, Vithalésa and Vithaléswar. The 
magnificience of the Vithalaswami Temple at Hampi is still a visible evidence for the devotion 
of Vijayanagara rulers and people to Vithala who was also the Lord of Pandharpur. 


Krishnadevaraya was to a certain extent justified in bestowing praise on brahmanas who 
had proved their worth as Governors and Generals. Since the time of Harihara it had been the 


custom to entrust administrative work to qualified Brahmins. Thus Madhava Raya the Brahmin 


general was temporarily entrusted with the government of the town of Jayanthi. Another famous 


Brahmin governor was Vithanna Odeyar, who was the viceroy of Araga, in A.D 1403.*? He was 
the son of Bommanna who was the son of well known minister Sankappa of the Bharadwaja 
Gotra>’. His praise is thus sung in an inscription of the same date. “ And at the same time, by that 
Maharaja’s order the Brahma-Kshatri the son of Hemadri, an initiating priest for all gifts, a son 


to the lotus line of Sankappa and Rayappa, son of a chief Brahmin minister, proficient in 


learning, a royal swan in the lotus pond of the learned, a moon to the chakora’s poets, remover of 


4 B.A Saletore, Social and Political Life in Vijayanagara Empire, p.129-30 
© Tbid 
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the poverty of his servants, a flamingo at the lotus feet of kriya sakti guru munisvara, devoted to 


the worship of Triyambika, the son of Viripambika’*!. An inscription of 1516 A.D mentions the 
construction of a thousand pillared Mandapa to Lord Vithala at Hampi by Krishnadévaraya. 
Another inscription of 1531 A.D mentions the granting of a village to Vithala temple at Hampi 
by Achyutharaya. In an inscription of 1536 A.D, Hiriya Tirumala Nayaka gave 200 varahas as 
daily offerings to Vithala temple and also ghee, milk and curd rice (dadyadana) were offered. 
Name Vithalarajayya is mentioned in an inscription dated 1549 A.D. A Brahmin of Bharadwaja 
Gotra named Vithalaraya is mentioned in an inscription dated 1516 A.D as the holder of vritti 
(village). 

It was in the early 16th century under the Vijayanagara kings that the name Vithala became more 


and more popular. 


An inscription of 1537A.D* mentions the name Vithala who was a governor of Tirunelvéli. This 


shows the extent and popularity of this cult up to down South in Tamilnadu. 
Some of the inscriptions pertaining to Vijayanagara period in the early 16" century are:- 


1513 A.D* — Vithala 

1515 A.D™ — Vithanna 

1516 A.D*° — Bittaléswara on the banks of Tungabhadra 
1519 A.D*° — Vithalabhatta 


1534 A.D*’ — Vithalapura 


5! B.C, Vol VI, Kp.52, P.86-87 
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1540 A.D*8 — Vithalabhatta 


1544 A.D°? — Vithaleswaradeva 


1551 A.D® — Vithalarayya 


There is at Mulbagal in the Kolar district, a Vithala Temple built under the Vijayanagara rulers 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century A.D. It is one of the few images of Vithoba carved in 
the Vijayanagara style and one of the finest among all the Vithoba images. This image resembles 
that of Vithoba in Pandharpur by its elegance as well as its ornamentation.*! 

A temple exclusively dedicated to Vithala, believed to be the only one of its kind in Tamilnadu, 


constructed by the ce;berated ruler Krishnadevaraya, has been traced in a village near 
Mahabalipuram as a result of the efforts made by Vasundara Filliozat who specialized in the 
study of Hampi ruins in the French Institute of Indology in Pondicherry. The temple was located 
about 10 kms South of Mahabalipuram on the coast line. It is about 17kms from 


Tirukkalikundram on the road to Kalpakkam. The hamlet itself is called Vithalapuram. 
Krishnadévaraya had obviously followed the tradition of colonizing people in selected areas, 


donating lands, building temples and settling families. An inscription in this temple records the 


establishment of this village by Kishnadévaraya and the construction of the temple in the early 


16" century. The temple structure bears close resemblance to that at Hampi and includes a 
‘garbhagraha’ and ‘sukanasi’ an ‘ardhamandapam’ and a ‘mukhamandapam’. The temple tower 
and the prakaram have collapsed. The six foot idol of Vithala in standing posture holds the conch 


57 IMP, Bellary, 459 
38 EI Vol III, p.150 
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(sankham) on the left arm, displaying the “abhaya” (protection) by the right hand, said to be the 


characteristics of Vithala. The images of Rukmini and Sathyabhama without heads have also 
been found. Besides, there is an idol of Anjanéya. Another inscription at the base of the temple 
mentions a gift by an individual, lakshminath of Mavélipuram, perhaps the name by which 
Mahabalipuram was then known. At present the temple is under the State department of 
Archaeology. Vithala was the family deity of the Vijayanagara dynasty. There is a sub shrine for 
Vithala at Ranganatha temple at Srirangam. The Mahavishnu temple in Pondicherry and the 


Narayana Perumal temple at Tiruvathikai near Panruti in Tamilnadu also have sub deities of 


Lord Vithala. 


Pastoral context of the cult 
A strong pastoral context to the cult is supplemented by the oral traditions which are also 


supported by archaeological evidences™. Vithala was worshipped by the pastoral communities of 


Deccan called Danghars. They were noted for their martial qualities and were incorporated into 
the army of the later kingdoms like that of the Yadavas, Hoysalas and Vijayanagara. During the 
Vijayanagara period the display of military strength was an obvious expression of royal force 
and might. At the capital there were usurpations, invasions and the rulers kept a formidable 
centre of infantry, cavalry, elephants, artillery and a palace guard. The structures related to this 
military force, fortifications, defensive gateways, stores, treasuries were also indicators of royal 
might. The Vijayanagara rulers strengthened their military powers by incorporating the pastoral 
communities into it. The help of pastoral communities like Danghars and Kuruwas were sought 


by the rulers for defending external aggression. Moreover the Yadavas who claimed descent 


62 G.D Sontheimer, Pastoral Deities in Western India, OUP, London, 1989, p.23 
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from the Yadu clan with which Krishna, the shepherd god is associated, began to give more 


importance to the Vaishnava traits of God Vithala.® If we look at this aspect, the arguments in 


favour of the pastoral orgins of the cult and its patronage by Vijayanagara rulers get 
strengthened, since history of Vijayanagara says that the peasant communities later claimed the 
position of powerful Nayakas or feudal chieftains who also served military purposes in times of 
emergency. 

This strong pastoral context is also supported by iconographic evidences like hero-stones. 
Hero stones are a subset of memorial stones that are spread in large areas of Indian sub continent 
from the South to the Northern regions. Hero stones depicting cattle raids are indicative of the 
political domination of the pastoralists in the Deccan region till the fourteeth century. The oral 


traditions suggest that Vithala died while defending cattle and a hero stone was erected to 


commemorate the dead hero. People later started worshipping the hero stone and the cult was 


born. There is some iconographic evidence concerning the earliest shaping of the cult of Vithala 


in the Deccan region. The lowest panel of the hero stone depicts the event of battle in which the 
person died, the middle panel depicts the heavenly march of the dead and the top panel depicts 


the dead hero worshipping a deity. The image of Vithala and the image of dead hero depicted on 
the hero stone have some similar attitudes. G.A Deleury in his work ‘The Cult of Vithéba@ says 
that there is no similarity between the image of Vithala in Pandharpur and God Vishnu, thus 
iconography would strengthen the pastoral origins of the Vithala of Pandharpur. 

The saints of the Madhva sect known as the Haridasas, greatly propagated the Vithala cult in 
the Vijayanagara Empire. These saints were the first and foremost followers of Vithala. The 


63 Ajay Dandekar, Op,cit 
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earliest of the Dasas was the Narahari Tirtha who spent the last years of his life at Hampi and 


died here at 1333 A.D. he was followed by Sripadaraya who was also known as Ranga Vithala. 
The most illustrious among the dasas was Purandaradasa (1484 A.D — 1564 A.D) who travelled 
extensively throughout the Vijayanagar Empire, singing soul-stirring songs on Vithala still sung 
and remembered by all sorts of people®. The dasa saints used the Ankita (mudra) called Vithala 


in the ending line of their songs. 


Scholars like R.G Bhandarkar associates the Vithala Cult with the Saivite tradition. This may be 
because of the fact that, in the present day Pandharpur, the temple of God Vithoba is surrounded 


by Siva temples. Moreover the epigraphy and iconography in Andhra Pradesh supports this 
Saivite influence, Siva being the primary deity of Pandharpur. Later when Vaishnavism began to 
attain prominence in the 11" and 12" centuries, chiefly centred around the principles of 
Bhagavata Purana that considered Krishna as an important avatar of Vishnu, the Saivite tradition 


at Pandharpur was forgotten. Vaishnavite tradition made Vithoba, the twenty fourth avatar of 


Vishnu and several inscriptions of Yadava kings link the deity closely to the Vaishnavite God. 
In the 13" century, Pandharpur emerged as the pilgrimage centre of the Varkari Bhakti 


saints, who composed and sang songs in praise of Vithoba. The term ‘Varkari’ is composed of 


two words ‘vari’ and ‘kari’®’. ‘Vari’ stands for the regular occurrence of the pilgrimage to 
Pandharpur. Kari means the one who does. Varkari therefore means one who journeys to 


Pandharpur at a fixed time. This is the most important characteristic of a devotee of Vithoba. 


Theoretically everybody without distinction of caste and race can become a varkari. All are 


6 Jackson, William, Songs of Three Great South Indian Saints, p.11 
BG, 20, p.422 
®7 Deleury, G.A, op.cit, p.2 
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admitted in the midst of this spiritual family, as history shows that many of the medieval saints 
respected by all people today, came from low caste origin. 

Even today, Varkaris come mostly from the countryside, being farmers, craftsmen, artisans 
and traders. People come both from town and villages; some wealthy townsmen are among them 
mostly shopkeepers and traders from Bombay, Poona and such other parts. The origin of the Cult 


of Vithoba is still an issue of debate among the historians. However, the pastoral origin of the 


cult is acceptable due to some reasons such as iconographic similarity between the hero stones 
and the deity of Pandharpur. Moreover Yadavas of Devagiri patronized this cult to bring more 


popularity for their tutelary tribal deity — Vithoba. The annual pilgrimage to Pandharpur every 


year attracts huge crowds of pilgrims and onlookers. This shows how deep is the religious 
consciousness and spiritual needs of the people of Deccan and also how those needs are fulfilled 
by the teachings of the spiritual masters. 
Madhvacharya’s influence in Pandharpur 

The great teacher of all Haridasa saints, Madhvacharya himself had exerted considerable 


influence upon Jnanésvar. Jnanésvar also aimed at the betterment of the spiritual status of the 


common men, the villagers and the unlettered folk and to bring the knowledge about god 
Vithoba to them in their vernacular language and literature. Jnanésvar’s source of inspiration for 
a daring break with the tradition is believed to have received from Karnataka. The Vachanakaras 
in the 12" and 13" centuries in Karnataka included men and women drawn from different strata 
of the society who enriched their literature in regional Kannada language. The other factor was 
the bhakti school of Dvaita Vedanta propogated by Madhvacharya which was Vaishnava in 


character and had an important place for the worship of Vithala which was the deity of 
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Pandharpur where the Varkari tradition sprang up. Vithala was also the Samsthana Pratima of 


several mutts of Udupi. 

As far as the dates are concerned, Madhvacharya (1238-1317) was an early contemporary 
of Jnaneswar. Madhvavijaya , the biography of Madhvacharya refers to his pilgrimages to many 
sacred centres in the North including Badrinath, banks of Alakananda river, Godavari region in 
Maharashtra, most probably Paithan associated with Warkari saints in the religious history of 
Maharashtra. Another important factor attesting the spread of Madhva’s philosophy in various 
parts of Deccan is the survival of families who came into the fold of Madhva in those early days 
in places like Puntamba and Varkhed in Maharashtra.°* 

Chronologically speaking the date of compilation of Madhva’s Gitabhashya is not later 
than 1260A.D which is earlier than the compilation of Jnaneswari which was written in 
1290A.D. This shows that Jnaneswar must have been well aware of Madhva’s philosophy that 
gained popularity in his times in many parts of Maharashtra. Though Jnaneswar differs from the 
philosophical outlook of Madhva, he has at many places agreed with the theories of Madhca 
regarding the attainment of Moksha through the path of Nishkamakarma that forms a vital part of 
Dvaita Sidhanta. Madhva propogated that the leaders should be better informed than those who 
are to be led by them. The same ideas are reflected in the thoughts of Jnaneswar put forth in 
Jnaneswari. Jnaneswar also refers to the Dvaita and Advaita darsana as representing the right and 
left cheeks of god Ganesa in the very first ovi(verse) in Jnaneswari paying tribute to Ganesa who 
he considers as the embodiment of all the Vidyasthanas. 

From the above description it is clear that Madhva’s philosophy exerted great influence 


upon the Varkari saints of Maharashtra thus establishing a link between the both. In this way 


68 BNK Sarma, History of the Dvaita School of Vedanta and its Literature 
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Purandaradasa through his pilgrimages crossed several historical, linguistic and cultural zones 
which he was able to unify by means of his songs in praise of Vithoba. 
The Cult in Srirangam 

During the 16" century, regions in lower Kaveri became the stronghold of the Vithala cult 
with Srirangam temple as its base. Srirangam was an active Vaishnavite centre of worship with 
god Ranganatha as the chief deity, even during the days of Alvars in the 8" century. Later the 
Vaishnavite acharyas like Nathamuni and Ramanuja were quite active in spreading the 
importance of Divya Nalayira Prabandham of Alvar saints.® These religious leaders worked 


with great spiritual zeal and enthusiasm and exercised great influence on the religious ideas of 
later centuries. The Vijayanagara empire in the early 16" century attached great importance to 
the doctrines of Sri Vaishnavism propagated by Ramanuja. The patronization of the Vithala cult 
by the Vijayanagara rulers was the part and parcel of this affinity towards Vaishnavism. It 
received great popularity thou it was not a state religion. 


In this context I would like to look at a few inscriptions from Srirangam temple that shed 
light on worship of Vithala in the temple of Sriranganatha. |= There are enormous inscription on 
the temple walls dating back to the 10" century. The state of prosperity enjoyed by the 
Srirangam temple received a great set back with the Islamic invasions of the south in mid 14" 
century. It was restored with the revival of political power in the south by Vijayanagara rulers. 
The large number of inscriptions in Srirangam temple belonging to the mid Vijayanagara rulers, 
register gifts and endowments of a public and private nature to temples, Mathas, Brahmins and 


other officials. There are also inscriptions referring to the Governors of Tiruchirapally region and 


© V.N Hari Rao, History of Srirangam Temple, S.V University, Tirupathi, 1976, pp.14-15 
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their association with the temple. A study of the inscription of the temple shows that the temple 


received great patronage under the rule of Krishnadévaraya since majority of the Vijayanagara 


inscriptions belonged to his reign. In this context it will be out of place to mention all inscription 
of Krishnadeva Raya, but a few inscriptions referring to the theme of my thesis have been 


studied which provide ample information on the spread of Vithala cult in the lower Kaveri. 
The earliest inscription referring to Vithala in Srirangam is dated 1515A.D which is 
inscribed on the inner wall of the Vithala shrine in the Rangavilasa Mandapa. This inscription 


records that two velis of land belonging to the temple were allotted to the worship of images of 


Vithaléswara and Madurakavi Alvar. This inscription issued during the reign of Krishnadevaraya 
suggests that the image of Vithala in Srirangam shrine was consecrated somewhere around 


1515A.D. The two velis mentioned in the inscription are distributed between Tirumudikkurai and 
Nindriyur. It also refers to the construction of a Rayagopuram and the two velis of land have 
been gifted for keeping the temple in a good state of prosperty. ”° 


Another inscription dated 1544A.D issued during the reign of Sadasivaraya provides 
ample information on the kind of worship in the temple of Srirangam.”' It registers a gift of a 


village called Kilaimuri Marudur in Pachil kurram in Malai Nadu a sub division of Vadagarai 


Rajaraja Valanadu in Tiruchirapally Usavadi by Vithaladeva Maharaja, the son of 
Timmayyadeva Maharaja who had obtained the village as Nayakattanam from Sadasivaraya for 


worship and offerings to God Vithala. It refers to the offerings like amudham, Talikai ( an 


70 SII, Vol XXIV, No.369 
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important Vaishnavite offering), scented musk, sandal etc during the car festival on every Friday. 
These were brought from the taxes obtained from the village given as Nayakattanam.” 
Another inscription dated 1546 A.D refers to the gift of a village the name of which is 


missing in the inscription, for the worship of Vithaleswara.” But it is mentioned that the village 


is located in the Uraiyur kuttram, in Rajagambhira Valanadu and it is given as Kattalai 


(contract). Both Nanjai and Punjai land (wet and dry respectively) have been gifted and they 


have to be used for financing the worship of Vithala. The offerings mentioned in the inscription 
are ghee, sukhiyam, arecanut, betel leaves, sandal etc. The Koil Olugu mentions that the Vithala 
temple was reconstructed by Kanadadi Ramanujadasar in 1546A.D™ 

An inscription belonging to the Nayakas of Tanjore in 1669A.D inscribed on the West wall 
of the Garuda Mandapa refers to the deity of Vithala. During the day of Bhiipati Udaiyar festival 
the image of Ranganatha is taken to the Vithalaraja Mandapa. If Bhipati Udaiyar mentioned in 


this inscription is one among the last major kings of Sangama dynasty, it can be assumed that the 
Vijayanagara patronage of Vithala goes back to the Sangama age. There are also references to 
the offerings made to the god like pori amudhu, palam, pdvddai, pdku, parivattom, 
tirumulkanikkai, rice etc.” 

An inscription of 1674A.D refers to the gifting of a village for the worship of Ashtabhuja 


Gopalakrishna who is seated between Vithalésvara and Kurattalvar.’° Another record written in 


Sanskrit in Grantha characters gives the geneaology of the Vithala of the Aravaidu family and 
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registers the grant of some villages for providing offerings and worship to God Sriranganatha. 
This inscription suggests that one of the last major kings of Aravidu family is named after God 


Vithala.”” 

The above mentioned are some of the important inscriptions found in Srirangam temple 
which provide references to Vithala and its worship in Srirangam. They show that the 
Ranganatha temple along with Vithala shrine was patronized by the Vijayanagara rulers more 
specifically during the 16" century and though the cult of Vithala lost its predominance that it 


enjoyed in the days of Vijayanagara with the fall of the empire in 1600’s, it is found that the 


Vithala shrine was patronized by the Nayakas of Tanjore in the 17" century. 
There are also other places in Tamilnadu where the deity of Vithala is worshipped. The Narayana 
Perumal Temple at Thiruvathikai near Panruti has the idol of Vithala with his consort Raghumai, 


but it seems to be of a recent origin. The Perumal temple in Pondicherry has a separate quarter 


where Vithala is worshipped. 


The cult at Tirupati 


The Vithala cult in Tirupathi is associated with Devaraya Bhattar of Udayagiri who istalled 
the image of Vithala in Govindaraja Perumal temple and the provision for its propitiation daily 
and on auspicious occasions. Towards the expenditure for offerings to Vithala, he granted to the 
temple in 1546A.D, Vithaléswaran Kalvay(channel) excavated by him in Tiruchukkanur 
surnamed Varadarajapuram, Chennappudaiyan-eri with the land below it purchased from the 
Tiruvettunayaka padigal in the Pudupattu village and the village Vithaleswarapuram founded in 


the above land, and the four shares in the half agraharagramam, Nedunadu Kulattiir, excluding 
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the half Tiru-vidaiyatta gramam given to him by Bayakkara Ramappayyan, together with the 30 


rékhai pon donated with the accompaniment of a gift deed by the several residents of Tirupati i.e. 
10 rékhai promised annually by the Komatis(merchant class), 10 rékhai pon by Vyaparis(Beri 
settis) of Tirupati and 10 rékhai pon by the Vyaparis residing in Kottapalayam, a suburb of 
Tirupati. Some income seems to have been secured for Sri Vithaléswara temple through 
Kanikkai rendered by the votaries of this deity and it was stipulated that the entire offerings 


should be devoted to the repairs of that temple. 


Just as he raised the annual contribution of 30 rékhai pon from the palapattadaiyar of 
Tirupati, for the worship of the Vithala shrine in the Govindaraja temple, so had he raised further 


donation in the following year from the public on a large scale, obtained gift deeds for the same 
remitted into the temple treasury apportioning sums towards charges for supplies and services to 
Vithaleswara. The supplies consisted of ghee, oil, flowers, fire wood, silk thread, clothes, curd, 
milk, pots and brass vessels. The payments were provided for pounding of paddy, the salary of 
the men carrying necessary articles to Tirumala, measuring grain, the kaikkolar of kottapalayam, 
temple servants, Talaiyaris(watchmen), Tiruppanipillai, Ramanujakutam, elephant drivers, 
nottakkarar (tester of coins), watchmen to the entrance to Vithaleswara’s shrine, gardeners, 
accountants, bearers of pallakkus, supplies of articles and water for Tirumanjanam, distributors 
of prasadam, garland makers and reciters of Veda and Sahasranama. Within the next two months 
on the 15" day of Vaikasi 1547A.D, Devaraya Bhattar arranged for the celebration of the Kodai- 
tirunal of Sri Govindaraja on the 5" day in the premises of Vithaleswars temple, the charges for 


which amounting to 104 % panam were required to be paid from the temple treasury year after 
8 Pp q Pp p 
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year.’® Devaraya Bhattar once again secured further donations for Vithaleswara temple to the 
extent of 52 rekhai and added it to the balance of 70 rekhai outstanding from his previous 
payments.’? Out of this amount of 122 rekhai in 1547A.D he utilized only 77rekhai and 7 panam 
for propitiation of Vithaleswara and allowed the balance of 44rekhai, 3 panam to stand to his 
credit in the temple treasury. The present contribution comprised 30 rekhai paid as makamai by 
the shopkeepers for their use of the ankanams or the temple premises constructed by Pottapati 
Timmarajayya in the periya rajavidhi, 10 rekhai granted in addition to their previous gift by the 
pearl merchants and 12 rekhai paid by stall keepers opening their stalls during the Purattasi 
Tirunal in the plot of land belonging to Vithaleswara. 

It is believed that Devaraya Bhattar’s ancestors migrated to Tirupati from Udayagiri 
about half a century previously during the reign of Saluva Narasimha when the temple of 
Kodandarama was constructed and officiated as priests there in. it is still an Udayagiri family of 
Vaikhanasas that deliver worship in the Srirama temple in Tirupati. An inscription on the North 
wall of the prakara of the Tirumalai temple alludes to the fact that several mahamandaleswaras 


of Tirupati were named after the god Vithala. An inscription refers to the name of a governor of 


Sadasivaraya, Vithaleswara Maharaja donating three villages namely Palamangalam, Paranur 
and Venakattur for the benefit of the temple treasury for the purpose of conducting 
80 


pallavotsavam festival in Tirumalai temple for Sri Venkateswara. 


Purandaradasa and the Vithoba Cult 


Purandaradsa is a central figure in the cultural history of Vijayanagara Empire especially 


with in the field of bhakti a devotional practice that has created publics of memory around the 


8 TTD, Vol V, No.364, Govindaraja Temple(G.T), 
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figure of Purandaradasa for over five centuries. This religious figure of the 16" century 


Vijayanagara has been remembered over five centuries through a long tradition of recollection. 
To understand this long tradition of recollection an attempt is made to uncover both the practices 
of memory and the publics that preserve and are continued by that memory. The cultural history 
of Purandaradasa’s public memory is imagined over the past 500 years by his devotees, admirers 
and others who applied his memory in the service of some social and spiritual goal. 
Purandaradasa’s influence spread well beyond the capital city of Vijayanagara and his songs 
were circulated in the Marathi, Telugu, Kannada and Tamil speaking regions of the Empire. His 
songs are remembered in literary sources as well as oral performance traditions in the regions of 
present day Maharashtra, Karnataka Andhra and Tamilnadu. His songs have preserved the 
traditions of the Varkaris and the Dasas alive to this day. 

The most important aspect of Purandaradasa’s cultural memory is the idea of Bhakti 
which is manifested in his songs to god Vithala. Bhakti in this context can be viewed as a form 
of public memory, preservation of a past full of sentiments and historical sense maintained by 
religious communities. *' Though Purandaradasa was born at Hampi, popular culture recalls 
Purandaradasa’s cosmopolitan appeal through the stories of his travels stretching from 
Pandharpur in the Deccan to Srirangam in the Tamil South. In a sense the figure of 
Purandaradasa has served as a means of crossing linguistic and cultural boundaries. Although 
Purandaradasa is primarily recalled as a saint poet of Vijayanagara empire, he also served as a 


mode of articulation between different cultural and linguistic spheres. His songs link many 


cultures, languages, literatures and histories. Pu’s deity is often referred to as Vithala of 


8! Christian Lee Novetzke, History, Bhakti and Public Memory- Namdev in Religious and Secular Traditions, New 
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Pandharpur which itself attests to his popularity outside the Kannada milieu and this attributes to 
his trans-regional appeal. 

Purandaradasa was an ardent devotee of Lord Vithoba of Pandharpur. The music compositions 
of Purandaradasa refer to the picturization of the glory of Panduranga Vithala who is an aspect of 
Lord Vishnu, the Supreme. Besides this deity, he describes other deities also, but not with much 
emphasis as on Vithoba. Vithoba is also called Pundalika Vithala after a great bhaktha of 
Maharashtra. The deity is called by different names according to the love and devotion for him. 
Purandaradasa himself mentions all the avatars of Vishnu as Vithala, in his songs. As compared 
to the other deities it is believed that Purandaradasa was biased in favour of Lord Vishnu. 

In all his compositions, Purandaradasa mentions the physical attributes of Vithoba, as they 
reveal the human form of the Lord and he has described the lord like that of a great personality. 
Although the compositions basically belong to the sphere of music, Purandaradasa has enriched 
the mythology of Lord Hari by describing him as it pleased him. It may be said that since 
singular attention is paid to his favorite deity the description is referring to Panduranga Vittala 
exclusively. He appears to consider him as a supreme being and identified him with Lord 
Krishna or Rama. He sees Vishnu in him. The deity’s link to music has been established by 
Purandaradasa which has become a pathway to later musicians. Further a keerthana became a 
means to obtain emanicipation in life in the kali yuga. It is a sure measure for removal of sins 
and helping the maintenance of purity to qualify for spiritual attainment. Purandaradasa sings 
“Dhyanavu kritayugadalli yajna yagavu thretha yugadalli 


Archana dwaparadalli keerthana matradi kaliyugadalli 
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Mukutiya neeva purandara Vithala’*? 


Purandaradasa likes the kirtan form of worship. He elected Panduranga Vithala as the god 


of his keerthans. The kirtan therefore serve as a source book for knowing the supreme lord. He 


used the regional language i.e. Kannada to compose songs in praise of Vithala. Purandaradasa 
lauded and glorified the doctrines of Dvaitha philosophy. Purandaradasa recogonised the 
lordship of dasas in Vithala. There are kirtans of Purandaradasa which suggest that he had the 


direct experience of the god himself. The compositions like Na kande Govindana®’ and Kannara 


kandena achuthana®™, support the view that Purandaradasa had a vision of the God in the aspect 
he worshiped i.e. as Panduranga Vithala. Therefore the compositions of Purandaradasa seem to 
be authentic to note the form and personality of the deity, Vithala. 

There are several reasons provided by the tradition how Purandaradasa elected Vithala as 
his ‘ishtadevata’. Primarily Purandaradasa’s guru Madhwacharya held a great faith and 


admiration to this god. Secondly god Vishnu is supreme (Hari sarvothama) in the Dvaita system 


of philosophy. Purandaradasa belonged to the Madhva system of philosophy which respects 
Anjanéya, Bhima and Madhva as great. Tradition says that Purandaradasa is born in 
Purandaragad, a place in Maharashtra which attracted a great number of saints, devotees to 
Vithala. During the times of Purandaradasa the inestimable qualities of Vithala was popularized 


by several saints who attracted the singer saint to this deity. Another reason pointed out is that 


due to his wife Saraswathi, Purandaradasa got introduced to this deity. In a dream God Vithala 
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advised Purandaradasa to go to Pandharpur and reside there. Before he set forth for pilgrimage, 


he lived in the Panduranga Kshetra for twelve years. 


Purandaradasa’s medium of expression of his spirituality was singing songs in praise of 
god Vithala and this was the mode of devotion in the Varkari tradition in Maharashtra. This 


tradition has been preserved for centuries through the intermixing of oral performance and the 
written media.*° The performance tradition is the Kirtan conducted by a Kirtankar (performer of 
a kirtan). The written medium is the practice of Kirtankars transcribing songs into notebooks, the 
oldest of which date from the middle 17" century. The Marathi Varkari tradition has a close 
relationship to writing and literacy. Except Namdev, the most famous of the Varkari sants could 


write. But in Karnataka the codification and the compilation of the songs of Purandaradasa 
started only in the late 19" century. In this context a short history of the compilation of the songs 
of Purandaradasa is discussed. The textual fixity imparted to the songs of Purandaradasa is of 
much later stage. Purandaradasa did not write down his songs. His songs were orally transmitted 
to the posterity through his disciples the most prominent being Vijayadasa during whose life time 
the songs of Purandaradasa were collected and compiled. He was active in collecting and writing 
them down, publicizing and popularizing them; thus began a revival of the songs of 
Purandaradasa.*° In 1850 there was a collection edited by H.Narasimhayya which was later 


published by a British officer, J.Garrett, functionary in the Mysore Government. It contained 173 


kirtans by Purandaradasa and other Dasas. In 1894, a Telugu script collection was brought out by 


Balakrishna Rao of Madakashira entitled Purandaradasuluvaru. Pddina Kirtanalu. Between 


85 Christian Lee Novetzke, ‘Divining an Author: The Idea of Authorship in an Indian Religious Tradition’ in 
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1880 and 1894 a collection of Purandaradasa’s songs were brought out in Dévanagari script by 
Abaji Ramachandra Savant of Belgaum and he also published 108 Suladis in 1908. In Udupi 
Pavanje Guru Rao brought out in five volumes 1050 songs of Purandaradasa. In 1925 Suboda 


Rama Rao published the first volume of the series Haridasa Kirtana Tarangini. In many 
collections like these in the grass root level, near about 600 songs are alive among Kannada 


speakers. Purandaradasa Séva Mandala in Hospet near Hampi published an authoritative volume 
on Haridasa literature with critical annotations and a biography of Purandaradasa in 1956. In 
1959 in Hubli at Tulunadu press S.S.Karan published 656 Padas and 36 Siladis. In connection 
with the 400" year celebration of Purandaradasa in 1964, under S.K Ramachandra Rao one 
hundred songs with notation were published. Thus the legacy of Dasa tradition has existed in the 
space created between the performance of the songs and the codification of the songs by the 
public over the centuries. Like the songs of Varkari saints, Purandaradasa’s songs are known as 
kirtans or Dévarandmas in Kannada. Purandaradasa as a wandering singer, during his 
peregrinations in the Vijayanagara territories is said to have observed the difference between the 
kirtans in Haridasa tradition as well as other traditions. The songs of Purandaradasa help in 
understanding the spread of the cult in the nook and corner of the Vijayanagara Empire, in the 
light of several inscriptional records. A tradition was recollected and renewed by analyzing his 
songs. Vithala cult also stands as an example for the incorporative attitude of the Vijayanagara 
kings. 

In this chapter we have discussed the place of the great saint and composer, 
Purandaradasa in the overall context of the gradual spread of the cult of Vithala in Peninsular 
India during the Vijayanagara empire. We have reconstructed the history of the worship of 
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Vithala as an instance of a pastoral deity which was incorporated with in the fold of Hinduism. 


This important change coincided with the development of dynastic states such as the 


Rashtrakitas and reached its climax during the period of the Yadavas. Finally we have examined 
the conceptual and philosophical aspects of the Varkari movement. The spread of the cult of 
Vithala is studied in this chapter on the basis of inscriptions found on the walls of temples and an 


attempt is made to link the spread of the cult to the peregrinations of the wandering saints. 
In the next chapter we examine the imperial ideology of the major empire of Peninsular 
India in order to unpack the tensions between the demands of local traditions and the centralizing 


impulses of an imperial state. 
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CHAPTER V 
VIJAYANAGARA IMPERIAL IDEOLOGY AND THE SONGS OF PURANDARADASA 
All empires in history need a justification for exercising power. In the case of 
Vijayanagara it made certain claims to justify its imperial status. One is that they have freed 
South India from the invasion of Turks whom they call as Turushka. Secondly, they have 


restored the Purvamaryddai or the ancient order of things i.e a language of restoration not of 
revolution. Thirdly on the political front they claim that they are Sthapanacharyas who restored 
many of the ancient cultures and re established ancient kingdoms like Chéra, Chola and Pandya. 


Thus they make a bundle of claims that justify their imperial power. If we look at the inscriptions 
of Vijayanagara the idea of restoration of an ancient culture is what manifested itself in their 
public acts. To do with this they invented a variety of rituals many of which did not have Vedic 


or Puranic sanction an example of which is Mahanavami festival. Burton Stein’s idea is that 
whole Mahanavami ritual is a way of invoking the blessings of Goddess Durga on the 
Vijayanagara Empire. To claim its imperial status, the rulers link the political geography of 
Vijayanagara with the mythical landscape of Kishkinda in mentioned in Valmiki Ramayana. It 
was about this landscape that Purandaradasa sang in his songs. He refers to Hampi as 
Purapampa, where the myth of Pampakshétra is associated with. Another important realm in 
which the Vijayanagara imperial ideology reflected is its architecture. It borrowed scenes from 
Ramayana and were depicted on the temple walls that certified its claim for its imperial power. 
Incorporative attitude of the rulers was yet another means of the legitimization of power by the 
Vijayanagara rulers which is also reflected in its architecture. Vijayanagara existed in a complex 


network of competing empires and states that vied for territorial and political power across 
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Peninsular India. These included the Islamic Bahmani Sultanates in the Deccan and the Gajapati 
rulers of Orissa in the East. Though there were conflicts between Vijayanagara and these 
polities, it did not preclude other forms of interactions with both ideological and economic 
consequences. 

Recent studies on Vijayanagara empire have reassessed the role of ideology in the 
establishment of the last medieval polity in Peninsular India. Robert Sewell argued that 
Vijayanagara stood as a bulwark against the expansion of Islam. By connecting the rise of 
Vijayanagara with the advent of Islam Robert Sewell unwittingly lay the foundation for a whole 
school of medieval historiography which frames Vijayanagara Historiography in terms of an 
antagonistic relationship with Islam. The geo-political rivalry between the two Deccan based 
states/polities were transformed into an ideological and cultural struggle, a sort of late medieval 
‘clash of civilization’ in the writings of several Vijayanagara historians. Burton Stein has pointed 
out that Vijayanagara was engaged in far greater struggles with the Gajapati kingdom of Orissa 
than with the Bahmani Sultanates. However the imperial ideology of Vijayanagara is generally 
seen in religious terms. 

If the term ‘ideology’ is defined in terms of pragmatic statements relating to worship and 
the claims for legitimacy,Vijayanagara experience of statecraft depicts a large variety of 


ideological statements and presuppositions. The term Pirvamaryadai or restoration of ancient 


order of things has figured in early Vijayanagara inscriptions especially with reference to 
temples in which worship was disrupted due to the invasions of the Turushka. In the case of the 


famous Srirangam temple the inscriptions of Kumara Kampana describe the restoration of 


worship and the appointment of priests and ritual specialists. The bonds established in the 
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fourteenth century were further strengthened in the sixteenth when the Sri Vaishnava Tatacharya 
became influential in the empire particularly during the reign of Krishnadévaraya.! 


The references to Turushka or turk in the inscriptions of Vijayanagara has made some 
historians think of the process of state formation essentially in terms of religious identity. 
Cynthia Tolbott has suggested that the category of Turushka represented the civilizational 


‘other’, the mléccha of Sanskrit sources. This interpretation overlooks the specific historical 


events, and particularly inscriptional evidence who speaks of 40 years of anarchy in the context 


of Vijayanagara intervention in temple affairs such as the instance of the Srirangam temple. The 


reconstruction of Vijayanagara imperial ideology in post colonial intellectual strategy of mere 
rhetorical creation as suggested by Cynthia Tolbott ignores the concrete and specific historical 
situation which was encountered by the Vijayanagara state. As suggested by one historian the 
interpretation did not take into consideration the specific trope of civilizational disorder 


engendered by the politico military conflicts with the Sultanates.* The Proléya Nayaka’s grant of 


1336 is one of the earliest inscriptions which refers to the civilizational disjunction caused by the 
raids of the Khalji Sultanate. As the inscription says: 
When the sun viz. Prataparudra set, the world was enveloped in the Turushka 
darkness. The evil Adharma which he had upto that time kept under check, 


flourished under them, as the conditions were very favourable for its growth.* 


' TTD Report, p.259 

> Venkata Raghotham, ‘Empire and Historiography in Late Medieval South India’ in State and Society in Pre- 
Modern South India, ed.R.Champakalakshmi, Kesavan Veluthat and T.N Venugopalan, Trissur: Cosmo Books, 
2004, p.136. 

3 EI, Vol XXXII, pp.239-68 
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The historical Mahakavya, Prataparudra Charitramu, based on the life of the Kakatiya 
king Prataparudradéva too places the historical situation relating to the end of the Kakatiya 


dynasty in the same format. 

The reference in the inscriptions to Turushka or Turks suggests that the identity was 
based on ethnicity rather than religion. The term Turushka and the claim of the defeat of the 
Turushka as an imperial claim is found in several Vijayanagara inscriptions. A Vijayanagara 
copper plate record states: 


“Having conquered Chéra, Chola and Pandya together with the lord of Madhura, 
whose honour was his ornament, the fierce Turushka, the King Gajapati and 
others -- he imposed his commands on the heads of all the famous kings from the 
banks of the Ganges to Lanka and from the rising (East) to the setting (West).4 
The same imperial ideology linking conquest, restoration of the ancient kingdoms 
with the struggle against the Turushka is found in another inscription.”° 

Vijayanagara’s interaction with the Islam is evident in the realm of architecture, courtly 
style, royal dress etc. Phillip Wagoner has argued that the title Hindurdya Suratrana or Sultan 
among Hindu kings which make appearance in several Vijayanagara royal inscriptions is yet 


another metaphor in which the royal imperial ideology is embedded. Rather than viewing the 


politics of Viyayanagara in exclusively religious terms, the title Hinduraya Suratrana suggests a 


harmonious blending of Islamic and Hindu ideas. The influence of Islam is also reflected in the 


construction of Kadirampur mosque. 


4 Epiraphia Carnatica, Vol X, no.240, p.717 
5 Tbid, no.18, p.777 
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A song of Purandaradasa also testifies to the fact that Vijayanagara adopted many 
aspects of Islam towards their culture. In a song, he sings that God Purandara Vithala and Allah 


are the same.® 


The temples like Tirupati, Kanchipuram, Srirangam, Udipi received great royal patronage 
and it was in these temples that Purandaradasa visited and sang about. We can not find in his 


songs any trace of the imperial might of Vijayanagara. But we have more spiritualized version of 
Vijayanagara there by linking those sacred centres in a very elaborate landscape of sacrality. 
This would not have been possible but for the concept that this area was a political landscape 
governed by Vijayanagara that was rendered sacred by the act of ritual presentation and a 
powerful projection of temples as centres of royal power. Travelling saints and composers drew 
upon that resource in order to spread the message of Vijayanagara. The temples which he chose 
are all the temples which Vijayanagara also extended their patronage. It is the poets like 


Purandaradasa singing about the temples, giving the message of common spirituality that 


enabled the divide between the political and the non-political elements to be transcended. It is 


through the songs of Purandaradasa that the common people were able to participate in the 


spiritual life of Vijayanagara. He did not sing about any territory that Vijayanagara lost or any 
territory that was outside of the Vijayanagara Empire. His songs by creating a web by linking 
diverse cults, deities together in a way contributed to sacralizing the whole territory of 


Vijayanagara. 


© § K Ramachandra Rao, Sri Purandaradasa, Banglore: Directorate of Kannada and Culture, 1964, p.21 
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The bhakti poets perceived their personal deities as belonging to a place; in their songs 
can be seen the description of the physical features, their praise of the rivers, the banks of which 
temples were located, the fertility of land and their context of pilgrimage all point to the 
significance of land in poet’s vision. Temples formed an important aspect of Vijayanagara 
political ideology and it also became a source of integration, as seen in the hymns of the bhakti 
poets. Scholars like Burton Stein have suggested that bhakti — a religious path was primarily 
directed towards or embraced by the peasant peoples. In a bhakti song of an early medieval poet, 
we can see that an agricultural scene is transformed into a message of Bhakti. 

“Using the plough of truth 

Sowing the seeds of love 

Plucking the weeds of falsehood 

Pouring the water of patience 

They look directly into themselves 

And build fences of virtue 

If they remain rooted in their good ways 

The bliss of Siva will grow” ’ 

Scholars of Vijayanagara history have undertaken important research on the allocation 
and production of land to acquire the wealth of data on the economic social and political 
development of the medieval times. When we look at history of bhakti in the tamil country in the 
8" and 9" centuries, bhakti arose among peasant people on the Tamil plains when the region was 
in political tumult. Similarly in the Vijayanagara empire the ruling class and the peasant alliance 
was formed, one that had a durable stabilizing force. At a time of socio-political turmoil, the 


rulers found that victory was possible only through a network of power relations which included 


7 Karen Prentiss Pechillis(1999), p.92, verses by Appar from Tévaram. 
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the elements such as the influential members of the imperial dynasties, the Brahmin communities 
and the local chieftains who were the spokesmen of the peasant class and represented the 
concerns of the peasants to the imperial and Brahmin communities. The world view of these 
peasants has been characterized by Stein as bhakti. He writes in his Peasant state and Society in 
medieval South India, “theirs was a religious tradition rooted in the devotional faith of peaceful 
people of the plain”.® In the Medieval South Indian society, bhakti was an aspect of peasant’s 
life, both peaceful and popular, reflecting the gentle peasant society. The peasant non peasant 
alliance in the medieval period helped the ruling elites as well as the Brahmin community to 
bring under control a large number of people who could provide a base of support in times of 
emergency as well as means of economic maintenance. A song composed by the contemporary 


poet Kanakadasa, a Kuruba or the one hailing from the pastoral community display the virtuoso 


with which the Bhakti composers wove the theme of love, devotion and song in order to provide 


an integrative framework for marginal groups. The Dhangars whose deity Vithoba became the 
ishtadévatha of Purandaradasa had a parallel in the Kurubas who were also a pastoral nomadic 


group. In a song he wrote: 
We are shepherds, gentlemen, 
Lord Birayya is our grandfather 
Who tends the herd of human sheep 
Our grandfather binds and guards 
The rams of eight prides and envy, 
The goat of individual soul and the he goats of creation. 


When the dogs called veda and puran 


8 Burton Stein, Peasant State and Society in Medieval South India, New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1980, p.81 
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Wander about in the herd hungry and thirsty 

And find not their path 

And bow down to his feet, 

Our grandfather offers jowar-porridge 

To them affectionately. 

When the lambs of awareness frisk about, 

The wolf of death sneaks into the herd 

And begins to slaughter them from behind, 

Our grandfather keeps quite pretending ignorance 

There is no beginning to birth or end to death, 

Our grandfather knows the secret of birth and death 

He prepares jowar-porridge for all the living beings 

And feeds them bellyfull. That is our grandfather. 

He is the chieftain, companion and minister 

For the Kaliyuga and worshipped 

By the beings of three worlds. 

He who meditates not whole-heartedly 

Upon lord Adikeshava of Kaginele 

Is indeed a foolish shepherd.” 

This song reflects the manner in which Bhakti poets reached to pastoral and nomadic 
groups. They utilized the language and vocabulary of the community in order to highlight the 


theme of bhakti and to educate them about the subtle nuances of Vaishnava faith. Adikeshava the 


° Basavaraj Naikar, Kanakadasa- The Golden Servant of Lord Hari, New Delhi: National Book Trust, 2001, pp.104- 
105 
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ishtadévatha of Kanakadasa was the major deity of the place Kaginele located in Haveri district 
of Karnataka. Kanakadasa has brought in all the themes of devotion to Krishna in this song, 
similar to what Purandaradasa did. 

Temples which provided an institutional base (it was these temples that Purandaradasa 


visited and sang about) became a common platform for the integration of the diverse segments of 
the society. Though the peasants belonged to the social divide of lower castes they were 
recognized as moral people who could keep social order among the lower castes — an advantage 
that Bhakti provided them. At times we can see Purandaradasa taking sides with these 
agricultural groups who formed a part of the diverse elements incorporated into the Vijayanagara 
polity. 

In the Vijayanagara empire imperial temple culture brought both brahminic and bhakti 
modes of religiosity into the pattern of dévadana — gift to god which demanded they shared the 
same ritually defined space — the temple — where dévadana was performed. There was a 
triangular relationship between the king - god — Brahmins. The presence of bhakti in the temple 
precipitated important and controversial issues of participation. Especially through the songs of 
Purandaradasa the common folk of Vijayanagara were able to participate in the religious and 
spiritual life of the Vijayanagara Empire. Purandaradasa was singing in and about the temples 
which were purely within the territorial limits of Viyjayanagara Empire. He did not sing about the 
territories outside Vijayanagara or the territories which the Vijayanagara lost. The bhakti poems 
of Purandaradasa tied to the traditional homeland of Vijayanagara proved significant in the 
empire’s real and imagined maps of influence and affluence. Like any other imperial dynasties 


the Vijayanagara’s claims to universal ordership as attested in their inscriptions were based on 
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images of victory over their rivals and prosperity in their lands. The kings of Vijayanagara were 
able to augment these claims of victory and prosperity considerably as they rose to perhaps the 
greatest imperial power in the late medieval south Indian history. 

The construction and renovations of temples marked the symbol of imperial power of the 
Vijayanagara. The temple architecture at Hampi especially the royal shrines constructed under 


the patronage of the rayas reflect the imperial vision and ideology of the state in several ways. 
The title adopted by the rayas, i.e. Chéra Chola Pandya Sthapanacharya itself suggests that 


Vijayanagara imperial self image was predicated upon the implied continuity with the earlier 


historical dynasties of the region. Secondly at the level of monumental architecture, the rayas 
deliberately adopted the Chola and Pandyan paradigm of architecture. We may quote Sister 
Anila Verghese here: 

“The Vijayanagara polity, by adopting the Chola-Pandya paradigm as the imperial idiom 
of temple architecture, revived the gopura structure after a hundred year gap in its construction 


and made it a pan-South Indian feature of temple architecture, spreading across the whole of 


Tamilnadu and much of Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka’. !° 


The construction of the gopura in major temple cities replicating the pattern inherited 
from the Chola tradition became an aspect of the imperial ideology of Vijayanagara particularly 
during the early Tuluva period. Three storey gopuras were frequently experimented with at 
Hampi. These structures include the Ramachandra temple, the Prasanna Virtipaksha temple and 
the celebrated Vithala temple. Further multi tala gopura structures were constructed at Srirangam, 


Kalahasti, Chidambaram, Ahobilam, Kanchipuram, Mélukote and Tirupati. 


10 Anila Verghese and Anna Dallapicola, South India under Vijayanagara, New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
2010, p.168 
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Purandaradasa visited the following temples which received considerable attention at the 
hands of the rayas of Vijayanagara. 


Tirupati 

Srirangam 
Melukote 

Kanchipuram 

Udipi 

Bélir 

Hampi 

Nagamangala 


CON DAARWNS 


Soméswara Temple at Kolar 
10. Anjanéya temple at Mudbagal 


The construction of gopuras along with the elaborate Hundred pillar mandapas were architectural 
expression of royal power. 

The songs of Purandaradasa suggest that the temple activities of the Vijayanagara rulers 
especially at the imperial capital at Hampi was informed not only by king’s desire to own the 
Thungabadra region, but also by his desire to tie the established sacrality of sites to his rule. The 


poems of the dasa saints like Purandaradasa provided an outline of sacred places for the 


Vijayanagara imperial building programme. The art and architecture of Vijayanagara too 
reflected the imperial ideology and élan of the empire. The work of George Michell and John 
Fritz and their team has led to the detailed investigation of the Royal city of Vijayanagara in 
which imperial ideology was wedded to architectural exuberance. They divided the city into two 
parts a) Royal centre and b) Sacred centre with a wall running on a North South axis including 
the two spaces. George Michell writes “ Courtly architecture in the Vijayanagara period is also a 


statement of imperial ambition”. Large palaces whose ruins have been excavated embellished 
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with ornate tanks fed with water from an elaborative water distributive system from the river 
Tungabhadra, spectacular platform where the king sat in royal display to his praja, all bespeak of 
an imperial architecture.!' 


The rulers of Vijayanagara controlled the land where the singer saints like Purandaradasa 


pilgrimaged and perceived God Vishnu’s greatest presence. In the inscriptions of Vijayanagara 
one can find reference to the place named i.e. phrases like “God on the banks of Thungabadra” 


the region sacralized through the songs of Purandaradasa in praise of God Vithala in Hampi. By 
extending patronage to Vishnu temples on sites sung by Purandaradasa, the rules like 
Krishnadevaraya were not just acknowledging Purandaradasa’s insistence that “Vishnu lies 
here”, they were also providing Vishnu with an appropriately glorious home. Purandaradasa 


through his songs spoke of Vishnu’s constant presence; the Vijayanagara kings enshrined him in 
permanently endowed temples across its vast territory of the empire. The Vijayanagara rulers 


drew upon the map of sacrality created by the songs of Purandaradasa in representing their own 


sacred power. 

In the Vijayanagara empire unlike the early medieval period, no direct references are 
found, providing any grant for the bhakti saints and poets. In the early Chola period we have 
numerous inscriptions providing grants to the hymnists or tirupatiyam singers. The inscriptions 
of those days articulate relationship between the various elements and groups them together and 
separates them on the basis of performance and place. In the three major spheres representing the 
three major distinctions in the grant; the centre, middle and periphery of the temple space, the 
singers of tirupatiyam are located in the middle which distinguishes them from ritual experts and 


in the process distances them from temple images. This clear evidence of patronage extended to 


'! George Michell, The Vijayanagara Courtly Style, New Delhi: Manohar Publishers, 1992, p.65 
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the hymnists of the early medieval period cannot be applied to the late medieval South Indian 
history. One can find that the rulers used the bhakti poets to sell their political message to a 
wider public and extended patronage to the temples sung by them. There are no direct 


inscriptional references to Purandaradasa other than the Kamalapura inscription of 
Krishnadevaraya dated 1526 A.D. '* Vyasaraya is found in an inscription of king 
Krishnadévaraya which records the grant of seven villages and lands on different dates between 
1513 and 1526A.D for the worship and offering to god Vithala for the worship and offering to 
god Vithalésvara on festive occasions like worship, daily and occasional, and lamp festival. This 
inscription shows the direct patronage of the Vijayanagara rulers to cult of Vithala and 
Purandaradasa was instrumental in promoting this cult throughout the empire. 

The map of sacrality drawn by the songs of Purandaradasa may thus be seen as adding a 


facet of sacred meaning to a dynasty they initially possessed the legitimacy from conquest. The 


Vijayanagara kings extended patronage to the specific temples sung by Purandaradasa .Yet they 


understood the hymnist’s map to apply more generally to their lands. The devotion to Vishnu 
continued to be primarily represented in the Vijayanagra temples through the songs of 
Purandaradasa, now homogenized by the Vijayanagara rulers. This language of bhakti allowed 
the Vijayanagara royal family to express the religiosity through a path of participation and 
engagement beyond the protocol of donations. This identification with bhakti attained great 


momentum during the late medieval period. 


'2 Epigraphia Indica, Vol 21 
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According to John M Fritz the meaning of the imperial capital can be understood as a 
necessary component of the system that constitutes the authority of its rulers.'? The institution of 
Vijayanagara kingship was both complex and beset with problems of interpretation. Burton Stein 
using the evidence from the account of Paes suggested that the Mahanavami festival spread over 
nine days in the capital - - Vijayanagara - - was a display of ‘incorporative kingship’. Using the 
concept derived from Hocart’s study of kingship in different cultures, Burton Stein suggested 


that the logic animating the Mahanavami ritual was the transfer of divinity to the person of the 


Vijayanagara king at least for the temporary...... of the nine day Navarathri festival. As Stein put 
it, “gods of the realm are also incorporated in his city”. Stein’s analysis of the incorporative 
kingship while stressing the spatial relationship between the king and the gods residing in the 
temples located at Vijayanagara, does not necessarily represent the person of the Vijayanagara 
king as divine. He sees ‘ritual’ element at play in the construction of Vijayanagara kingship. 
Further we have pointed that the inscriptions of the rulers of Vijayanagara invariably depicts the 
king excessing his authority in the explicit presence of a deity and therefore the idea of the king 
being divine does not find support from the inscriptions. 

John Fritz and George Michell in their study of the royal centre have made two important 
points relating to the Vijayanagara kinship. First they argue that the “Vijayanagara ruler was 


ritually identified with Ramachandra, the divine hero-king”. Secondly, they state there was a 


vague analogy between the empire of Vijayanagara and the kingdom of Ayodhya “the overall 
equivalences is the assertion that the king manifests the same heroic and regal qualities as that of 


the god”.'* The evidence for this interpretation stems from the spatial distribution of temples and 
g p p ip 


'3 John M Fritz, ‘Vijayanagara: Authority and Meaning of a South Indian Imperial capital’ in American 
Anthropologist, Vol.88, no.1, pp.44-55 
'4 John M Fritz and George Michell, ‘Space and meaning at Vijayanagara’, p.206 
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their alignment in the royal centre at Hampi. Specifically the presence of the Ramachandra 
temple and the alignment of its walls with the royal centre are taken as evidence of the homology 


between the king or raya and the divine i.e. Rama. This interesting argument deduced from 


architectural elements at Hampi is not supported by inscriptional evidence, therefore it may not 


be possible to state as categorically as John Fritz and George Michell have done that the raya 
was a stand in for Rama. The association of the site of Hampi with Kishkinda of the Ramayana 
was predicated as the cult of Anjanéya which was prevalent in the region. Vyasatirtha the 
contemporary of Purandaradasa did encourage the worship of Anjaneya and he himself is 
credited with the consecration of several hundred images of Anjanéya. 

The Ramachandra temple which has been highlighted as the centre for the articulation of 


Vijayanagara kingship contains only few inscriptions and none of them testify to the centrality 
attributed to this temple by John Fritz and George Michell. There is only one inscription of 


Krishnadévaraya in this temple dated 1521A.D and it records a gift of a reservoir to the temple 


along with a mandapa.!> 

The Hazara Rama temple at hampi is an important monumental representation of the 
imperial ideology of the Vijayanagara Empire. This temple was a forum for encompassing the 
ordering ways of worshipping Rama in the interest not only of worship but also of constituting 
the king’s material and symbolic claim to rulership.'° Through the songs of Purandaradasa, was 
mitigated the need to articulate a solicitation of patronage from kings, who were engaged in 
promoting themselves as representatives of religion, and this sort of appeal is eschewed in the 


songs of Purandaradasa. 


'S STI, Vol IV, p.250 
‘John Paul Rubeis, Travel and Ethnology in Renaissance, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000, p.132 
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Purandaradasa who spent a considerable part of his life at Hampi, weaves some of the 


images and motifs found in temples located in the royal center in his songs. For instance in his 
song Dayamado Ranga, Purandaradasa invokes the image of Karivarada or Varadaraja when he 
sang: 

“Lord who gave boon to the elephant, Father of Cupid 

Lord Purandara Vithala, virtous Lord of all!” 


In yet another song, Purandaradasa again referred to the same mythological theme: 


“He protected the king of elephant, said 

Don’t worry, be fearless 

Who said this to the lord of elephants 

The lord riding on the back of Garuda”!® 
The sculptured panels in the Hazara Rama temple represent this theme. 

Vijayanagara imperial ideology as reflected in its architecture. 

The material culture of Vijayanagara may have been largely produced by activities in 
which kings, members of the royal household and court and governors from elsewhere in the 
empire displayed symbols of authority infact if the segmentary nature of the Vijayanagara is 
accepted it was only within the capital and its surroundings that the king held sufficient authority 
to display his power on a grand scale. Nowhere is the record of royal display more evident than 
in the remains of the urban core of the city, particularly in the royal centre. Here sacred and 
secular buildings take on a monumental expression in stone, accompanied by a richly carved 


iconography, architecture and sculpture seem to have no purpose other than the display of the 


'7 William Jackson(1998) , p.88 
'8 PSD, Vol. II, no.74, p.199 
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royal power. In Vijayanagara, power and faith meet to create an architecture of power in which 
religion found expresson in a royal architectural style represented in the royal centre. The 
material culture of the royal centre was created largely by the activities of kings, their nobles and 
the court. The presence of Chinese porcelain in the royal centre which was revealed in 
excavations suggests that the material culture of the royal enclosure was marked by a different 
ceramic culture than the surrounding hinterland. The architectural elements such as palaces, 
royal residences, large ceremonial platforms, ornate tanks all bespeak of a culture of royal 
display of wealth and magnificence. This was also the site of the spectacular festivities 


associated with the Mahanavami festival and hence we may say that royal power, kingly 


ideology and architecture blended in Vijayanagara to create the spectacle of power, with the city 
as the stage. Specific features of the site credibly suggest the enactment of these various roles. 


While the Vijayanagara rulers were always continuously at war with the Bahmani sultans to the 


North, war was not entirely sectarian. The expansion and maintenance of the empire required 
military expeditions against lesser Hindu rulers to effect their subordinations. According to 
Portuguese observers the king maintained an army in the city that partly consisted of Muslim 
mercenaries. These mercenaries were probably housed in separate quarters of the city. As well 
as, horses and animals used in war and barracks for troops, there were stores for weapons, food 
and loot. Particularly imposing is a monumental elephants stable consisting of ten domed 
chambers symmetrically arranged in a row with a central tower. The architects of the stables 
have combined Islamic and Hindu forms to create a unique Vijayanagara courtly style. Several 
carved panels in the royal centre depict foreign supplicants in front of seated royal figures, troops 
bearing arms sometimes parade behind. Particularly informative are panels carved on the outer 


walls of the Ramachandra temple compound in the middle of the royal centre. Here elephants, 
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cavalry, foot soldiers, dancing women and musicians process towards royal figures seated in 
temple like pavilions. On the basement of other civic and religious monuments, panels of 


elephants and horses — both symbols of royal power — are carved. 


The kings capacities as a warrior is also expressed through his hunting expeditions 
displayed on the sides of a platform associated with the Mahanavami festival. It often involved 
martial elements. These expeditions displayed the organizational capabilities of royal leadership. 
Panels showing military and hunting episodes occur in successive registers. It is probable that 
athletic displays also conveyed royal power. Figures of wrestlers are carved on the most 
important gates of the city, the Mahanavami platform and the compound walls of the 
Ramachandra temple. One large building near the elephant stables may have served as an arena 
for athletic contests. Such contests communicated the strength, skill and combativeness of those 
who served the king. !° 

Vijayanagara was frequently attacked by the armies of the Deccan Sultanate and was 
besieged several times, although never successfully. Vast fortification protecting the city 
particularly its urban core, convey the military strength of the ruler. Here is found an extensive 
series of defensive features — bastions elaborate gateways and lookouts. One of the songs of 
Purandaradasa suggests the fact that the poet was aware of this urban nature of the city in which 
he mentions Hampi as Purapampa.”” 

Another way in which regal wealth was displayed was making donations to a temple 
deity. In a recent paper published in South India under Vijayanagara, Dr Alexandra Mack has 


argued that during the Tuluva period there was a substantial increase in the flow of endowments 


'9 John M Fritz, op.cit, pp.44-45 
20 William Jackson(1998) 
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to important shrines such as Tirupati temple. She has also pointed out that sectarian leaders such 


as the Jiyars of srirangam and Vyasatirtha became important links in the chain of endowments 


that tied the royalty to temple authorities.*' The importance of pilgrim centres and the circulation 


of pilgrims between temple towns which had received patronage of the rayas of Vijayanagara in 


many ways were enhanced by the widespread popularity of the songs sung about these temple 


towns by poet-composers such as Purandaradasa. While they eschew any direct reference to king 
and his achievements, the fact that all important temples which were patronized by the rayas of 
Vijayanagara also figure in the songs/kirtans of Purandaradasa is not a mere accident. The 


medium of oral compositions and their circulation amongst the people at large certainly 
contributed to enhancing the prestige and élan of the Vijayanagara ruling house. Gifts of money, 
land or income from land were invested by the temple to provide a continuous source of income. 
Probably the most enduring evidence of such gift giving is seen in the construction of temple 
throughout the empire, these monuments often recorded their donors in stone inscriptions. 
Particularly impressive were the towered gateways and associated high enclosure walls erected 


by the Vijayanagara kings throughout the empire. The temples like Kanchipuram, Srirangam, 
Tirupati which appear in the songs of Purandaradasa are examples. By constructing such features 


kings in essence reconstituted entire temple complexes as their gifts. Equally important were the 
royal donations to temples to support various religious rituals and festivals, some of which 
involved thousands of Brahmins who have to be fed and sheltered. For example donations were 


made to Vithala temple at Hampi by Krishnadévaraya and epigraphs record that various religious 


rituals and festival in the temple were sponsored by him. The temple contains twenty four 


21 Alexandra Mack, Power Relation ships as seen through Vijayanagara Era Temple Inscriptions in South India 
under Vijayanagara, ed., Anila Verghese, New Delhi: Oxford University Press, pp 153-163. 
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inscriptions out of which two belong to the reign of Krishnadévaraya.”” The importance attached 


to these donations made by the king is attested to by the fact that multiple versions of these 
inscriptions were engraved. The text of all the inscriptions are identical. While there are some 
discrepancy with regard to the date, there is virtually no confusion with regard to the fact that 


they record transactions that took place in the reign of Krishnadévaraya in 1513. The inscription 
records the grant of three villages-- Hariharapura, Virupapura and Gopisettiyahalli-- along with 


specified lands together with the income accruing from various taxes for offerings to the deity of 


Vithaladéva.”* In another inscription dated 1516-17 the king is said to have had a hundred 
pillared mandapa constructed. The mandapa is referred to as nirrukkal mandapa.** The Vithala 


temple bears on its South wall an important epigraph which offers epigraphical testimony to the 


presence of Vyasatirtha, a contemporary of Purandaradasa, and an important sectarian leader of 
the Madhvas in Hampi. This inscription records the gift of six hamlets, a village with its canals 
and the taxes paid by the ferrymen who carried their trade across Tungabhadra to the god 
Vithala. The taxes which were payable in cash, kind and paddy were made over to the temple. 
Out of the food offerings made to the temple, three shares were assigned to Vyasatiirtha who is 
referred to as ‘our guru’- in the inscription. This is the earliest inscription which refers to 
Vyasatirtha and the one in which the king establishes his personal rapport with him.”> This 
inscription confirms the poetic tradition contained in VyasayOgi-charitra of SOmanatha which 


details the life of Vyasa. According to this tradition Vyasa reached Hampi during the reign of 


>? SII, Vol IV, No.273 & 278 
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Saluva Narasimha.2° However all inscriptions which refer to him came from the period of 
p Pp 


Krishnadévaraya. These inscriptions show the primacy accorded to the worship of Vithala and 
the close linkages between the Vijayanagara loyalty and the cult of Vithala. Purandaradasa, the 
saint who sang about the mahatmya of Vithoba was obviously advancing the royal ideology 
when he composed songs about Vithala and had them circulated widely in the empire. The 
emergence of the royal cult centered on the worship of Vithala at Hampi made Vijayanagara a 


sacred site and it is that sacrality which the songs addressed. 
The Vijayanagara kings were also adjudicators of disputes and upholders of dharma. 
The king and his officials conciliated disputes in one of the columned halls in the palace. Within 
the royal centre the remains of a large structure with hundred columns known as kings audience 
hall was the centre of this royal activity. Significantly this monument faces onto a large public 
entry court; behind are platforms and courts associated with more guarded courtly activities.’ 
Imperial cities everywhere pride themselves as centers of the universe. Roma Etherna or 
Eternal Rome was the myth on which the imperial history of the Roman empire was founded. In 
the case of Vijayanagara, the American Archaeologist, John Fritz has advanced the claim that the 
city was a “cosmic city” in that it was aligned with the cosmos with the city itself as the axis 
mundi, with a sacredness that inhered on to the king himself. In the case of Vijayanagara with its 
clear delineation of space which was divided into a royal centre and a sacred centre with the 


Ramachandra temple as a focal point makes Fritz state that “capital was not merely a setting for 


ritual or a precipitate of social action; rather urban form at Vijayanagara embodied the principles 


and relationships that constituted the authority of the king. King and god were focus of the city: 


°6 Pierre Filliozat and Vasundhara Filliozat, Hampi-Vijayanagara: The Temple of Vithala, New Delhi: Sitaram 
Bhartia Institute of Scientific Research, 1988, p.52 
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they paid homage to each other and by radiating their energies outward they gave form, harmony 
and purity to the empire”.** The most important of these rituals preserving cosmic order was, 


without doubt, the annual mahanavami festival. This event occurred between the summer rains 
and winter drought. At Vijayanagara, the mahanavami rites reconstituted the centralized and 


hierarchic phase of the state during which the territorial chiefs, subordinate kings, revenue 
officials and companies assembled at the royal city. Stein observes that these diverse social and 
political elements were incorporated into the king’s realm and even more significantly into the 


partnership of king and god.”? The mahanavami rites were performed by Brahmins and also by 


the king himself in the royal palace before the image of a deity. 


Through the songs of Purandaradasa Vishnu bhakti provided a mode of participating in 


the worship of Vishnu. This was especially important in the imperial temple context. In imperial 
temple culture, mode of kingly participation in religious activities was primarily gift giving. The 
king provided the foundational act of gifting a temple both in its creation and in providing for its 
continuous function, for which Vithala swamy temple is an example. It was a system of honor 
and the king both displayed honor to the god and received honor from his subjects in the temple 
context. Yet it was bhakti not the system of gift giving that provided the language of emotional 
commitment to god , knowledge that one’s heart and mind were actively engaged. Dana and 
honor provide the context; bhakti specified the correct attitude. 

The history of Vishnu bhakti in Vijayanagara or devotion to Vishnu is interwoven in the 
development of Vishnu temples — imperial temples dedicated to god Vishnu. All the temples 
sung by Purandaradasa such as Pandharpur, Mélukote, Bélir, Namakkal, Udipi, Srirangam, 
28 Ibid, p.49 
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Kanchipuram and Tirupati became centers of culture, they legitimized and actualized the 


dynamics of kingship, they represented the evolution of a religious tradition and they served as a 


better means of economic maintenance. Of course the songs sung by Purandaradasa were 


personal and at the same time had public meaning in a religious institution and in this context it 
is important to look at how it would relate to the centralizing forces of the imperial temple 
culture. The temples of Vijayanagara embodied the coalescence of sacred power, political 


authority and material wealth. An example to illustrate the imperial ideology of Vijayanagara 


using the composition of Purandaradasa can be seen in the composition “Indu Nanénu”.*” 


As an expression of bhakti, the song opens with the idea that Venkatésvara has given him 
darsan, and the poet describes the ornaments worn by the deity. “Wearing a bracelet and golden 


ring” would suggest royal gift to the temples atleast from the time of the Saluvas. King 


Krishnadévaraya is said to have visited Tirupati seven times and on each occasion presented 
valuable treasures. Purandaradasa goes on to describe the ‘seven pendants on the chain round his 
neck’- again a reference to the ornaments worn by Venkatésvara. The inscriptions found in 
Tirupati temple record in great detail the wealth lavished on the deity by Krishnadévaraya and 


his queens. An inscription records the gift of a necklace made of 122 pearls, 193 rubies, 104 


diamonds with a pendant of 33 pearls made by Krishnadévaraya in 1514A.D. The same 


inscription goes on to make an inventory of nearly 900 gems which were gifted to the deity. It is 


possible that the “large lustrous pearls” mentioned by Purandaradasa was the same as the ones 
presented by Krishnadévaraya. The song itself communicated the royal activity of gift giving or 


dana. The same song goes on to say that Venkatésvara was crowned with a crown of nine 
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auspicious gems. An inscription of Krishnadévaraya dated A.D 1512 states that the king 
presented a Kirltam(crown) set with nine kinds of precious stones to god Tiruvengalanatha. Here 
again we find Purandaradasa echoing a royal gift in his song. 

The songs of Purandaradasa did not represent the world view of such mighty connections 
of the empire. In addition he believed that God Vishnu constituted the centre, but did not localize 
him in one type of religious place, such as a temple. There were many other geographical regions 
mentioned more frequently by Purandaradasa as the abode of Vishnu and all of them were united 
by his songs on the physical map of Vijayanagara. Indeed the medieval poets of Vijayanagara 
believed that the most profound locus of Vishnu was also the most transient - the human heart.! 

Another important aspect of the songs of Purandaradasa can be defined in terms of 
Vijayanagara integration. The integration of the diverse segments of the society taking shape 
during the times of Purandaradasa is reflected in his songs when he sings about different social 
groups such as nayakas, agricultural laborers, merchants and their integration into the 
Vijayanagara polity, with temple as the locus point of integration. The milieu in which 
Purandaradasa lived witnessed a change in the political and military structure of South India. 
Scholars have referred to this period as the one dominated by warriors and was a warfare 
oriented state. Flight of numerous warrior groups into South India took place as a result of the 
Muslim expansion to the central Peninsula- towards the North of River Krishna. These warriors 
re-established themselves and formed the basis for the military defense of the South. They were 


essentially Telugu speaking community who formed the nucleus of a new local and regional elite 


3!Karen Pechilis Prentiss(1999), p.94 
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in South India during the 14 and 15" centuries.*? These warriors established the power by 
seizing the position of local overlords they were not necessarily Kshatriyas but also emerged 
from the tribal people in a newly settled agricultural region or from a dominant agricultural caste. 
They were also pastoral groups who were integrated into the polity of Vijayanagara and this 
phenomenon is mentioned in the Amuktamalyada of Krishnadevaraya. A prose passage within 
the Niti section thus says: 

“Allay the fears of the hillfolk, and bring them into your army. Since they are a small 
people, their loyalty or faithlessness, their enemity or friendship, their favour or disfavor- can all 
easily be managed”. °° “Trying to clean up forest folk is like trying to wash a mud wall. There is 
no end to it. No point in getting angry. Make promises that you can keep and win them over. 
They will be useful for invasions, or plundering an enemy land. It is irrational for a ruler to 
punish a thousand when a hundred are at fault”.*4 

An important socio economic process at work during the Vijayanagara period was the 
expansion of agriculture into the forested and pastoral areas. The volume of investment in 
irrigation works has drawn the attention of scholars. Alongside, the period witnessed the 
integration of nomadic and pastoral groups into the Vijayanagara state. The mention of pastoral 


communities like the Boyas, the Dhangars and the Bédagas in Vijayanagara inscriptions suggests 


that these pastoral groups were drawn into the warrior polity of Vijayanagara through the office 


of the Nayaka. Krishnadévaraya in his Amuktamalyada states that the forest dwellers who 


remain turbulent should be drawn into a stable relationship with the political order through the 


establishment of peaceful ties. “The king should make such people(forest dwellers) his own by 


2 Burton Stein(1980), pp 197-98 
3Partha Chaterjee, History in the Vernacular, p.48 
4 Ibid, p.48 
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destroying their fears. The conversion of forest deities or tribal cults into Puranic deities was one 
manifestation of this complex process. While the expansion into forest areas may have started as 


early as the Yadava period in the Deccan, it was however only during the Vijayanagara period 


that major changes took place. The warrior elites of the empire used forest dwellers and other 
marginal groups in the military. Burton Stein has also demonstrated that regular peasant 
agriculture expanded into forest areas thereby integrating forest population into the empire. 
Krishnadévaraya explicitly mentions Abhiras and Bhillas residing in the forests.*> Recognizing 


the importance of such population on the periphery of his empire, Krishnadévaraya says that the 


“wild tribes in forests can be controlled by being truthful in handling their matters”. *° 


Participation in the ritual activities connected with the Vithala Swami temple provided the 
context for the integration of marginal groups. 

The nayaka system was an important change in the new agrarian integration that took 
place in the Vijayanagara empire. A nayaka was entrusted with the management of agrarian 
resources, he performed the duty of collecting revenue from his territory and the maintenance of 
law and order in his regions. The nayaka on his part was obliged to share a portion of his tribute 


with the rulers of Vijayanagara. There are instances of bloody and brutal force and ceaseless 


competition for power between the warrior groups called the nayakas which is refered with 
contempt by Purandaradasa in his songs. The term Nayaka which denoted a warrior chieftain is 


invoked by Purandaradasa to subvert the very dominance of the Nayakas over the socio-political 


space. Subversive imagery is used in his song “donku balada nayakare’.*’ 


2 Amuktamalyada, Canto IV, Stanza 206 
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“So what have you eaten today 


O leader (Nayaka) with a curled up tail” 


Comparing a Nayaka to a dog reveals the contempt that Purandaradasa had for the military elite 
of Vijayanagara. There is also a hint of the exploitative nature of Nayaka oppression when he 
refers in the same song to the Nayaka/dog stealing food which may be interpreted as resources 


ainegeaaent off the peasants. He ends by asking: 
“So what else did you steal to eat today 


King snoopy with a curly tail”. 


William Jackson remarks that the “irreverent cartooning of the Nayaka-dog which is 
attributed to Purandaradasa connected two levels — the lowly and the high class leader of the 
feudal state. He goes on to remark that Purandaradasa lampooned ‘upstart Nayakas’ who 


bolstered their egos and appeased their base hunger.*® 


All the major temples that Purandaradasa visited such as Tirupati, Kanchipuram and 
Srirangam in those days were focus of a new process of a religious and economic significances 
i.e. temple urbanization. This urbanization process with temple as its base was a result of the 
economic policies followed by the warrior elites. To attain self sufficiency in the artisan products 
they took an important step by attracting artisans from other places. P Shanmugham in his study 


based on Vijayanagara epigraphs has shown clearly that artisans like weavers, blacksmiths, 
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carpenters, and potters were settled in villages so that the manufactured output could be taxed.*? 


Further merchants particularly Balija and Komati merchants were encouraged to settle in Nayaka 


territories. In the seventeenth century participation in international trade gave such groups 
opportunities to carry on their activities in concert with the European companies.*° 


The Komati merchants of Andhra region who rose to the status of powerful regional 
merchants who followed to all parts of South India. These KOmatis appear in the inscriptions of 
Vijayanagara especially from the Vithala shrine in the Govindaraja temple in Tirupati — 
constructed during the reign of Krishnadévaraya about which Purandaradasa sang. The temples 
which Purandaradasa visited and patronized by the kings, not only promoted sectarian rituals, but 


allowed many people to participate in the devotional religion of bhakti, the people who 
previously participated in the margins of organized rituals. This growth of religious centres based 
on temple worship and pilgrimage was an important feature of urbanization process to which 


Bhakti poets like Purandaradasé were witnesses. The Vaishnava temples at Tirupati, 
Kanchipuram, Ahdbilam and Srirangam during the 16" century not only encouraged the growth 


of pilgrimage, but became market centres of great importance. The temple inscriptions of 
Vijayangara trace the emergence of new influential social groups such as the warrior nayakas, 
merchant class and Sudra agriculturists of the region serviced by the temple and its functionaries, 


who were mentioned by Purandaradasa in his songs.*! 


3° P Shanmugham, South Indian Economy: Reflection on Tamil Country, Chennai: Sekar Pathippagam, 2010, p.111 
4° Sanjay Subrahmanyam, op.cit, p.315 
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It is difficult to separate the material and spiritual aspects of the songs of Purandaradasa. 


He was part and parcel of the Vijayanagara society, so was witness to all socio-political 
happenings of his times. It is clear from his songs that he viewed the rivals of Vijayanagara to be 
encroaching on resources — exactly what resources are left unstated- but can be assumed from his 
songs that the resources are temples — that more properly belong to Vaishnavas. During the 


Bahmani invasion of Vijayanagara, it was the Vithala Swamy temple that bore the brunt. 
Purandaradasa thus developed in his songs an ingenious argument by connecting Vishnu Bhakti 


to Vijayanagara identity. The song ‘Yakenani’ was composed in the context of an external 
aggression in Vijayanagara.*” 
Islam and its influence in Vijayanagara 

When we look at the aspects of integration of diverse social elements into Vijayanagara 
polity as a part of its imperial ideology, it is important to discuss the Islamic influence upon 
Vijayanagara culture. Vijayanagara and the Bahmani kingdoms were set up in the first half of the 


14" century within the gap of a decade. Purandaradasa in the 16" century was a witness to the 


political happenings of his times when Bahmanis unleashed their attacks against Vijayanagara. 
Historians have begun assessing the impact of Islam upon Vijayangara with reference to a 
template of cultural interchange and mutual influence. The earlier strident interpretation of 
seeing Vijayanagara as a Hindu war state with an ideology of revivalism and faith has given 
place to a more balanced and nuanced interpretation. In architecture the influence of Islamic 


tradition of architecture is visible in the extant remains at Hampi. The title “‘Hinduraya Suratrana’ 


a Sultan among Hindu kings is another indication of the influence of the Sultanate conception of 


military and political leader in Vijayanagara statecraft. Apart from these Phillip Wagoner has 
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drawn attention to the adoption by Vijayanagara of several Islamic practices especially the court 
dress with the tall cap or Kabayi.¥ The use of stitched dresses with ornate sashes is another 
element of Islamic cultures. It is well known that soldiers adhering to Islam served in 
Vijayanagara armies. 


As can be expected, Purandaradésa shows awareness of Islamic religion when he 
compared Vithala with Allah. Though his songs are replete with praise of god Hari, he gave a 


broad connotation to that word. He included all the influence and strength of planets, he was 


omnipresent, he was indeed everything in this universe. Purandaradasa brought in into this all- 
inclusive fold even the faith of the Mussalmans. In a song, he describes the lord who blessed 
Dhruva and gave him an external abode, who hearkened to the cry of gajéndra; the rider on the 


garuda as Hussain! And ends the song with a Quranic touch. “I came deliberately there! 
Purandarada Vithala’s Alla — Dil — Lalla”! In another song he says — “without knowing Alla 
Khuda and not recognizing the basis of the teaching of the mulla”.““ It was probably a song sung 
in a Muslim location. It was because of this catholicity of his outlook and broad and open 
minded tolerance, the orthodox section who meticulously observed the rirtuals of their faith and 
the learned men of the Vyasakuta disliked his activities. They looked upon him as no true 


Vaishnava at all. But Purandaradasa was not disappointed and launched counter-attacks. There is 


a song beginning “Intha Thuduga” where he has used tribal slang expressions. * The 


circumstances which provoked the dasa to let himself to go in this racy style is left unstated, but 


it must have been something interesting. 


The concept of Pampakshetra 


43 Phillip Wagoner 
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The imperial ideology centered around the city of Vijayanagara utilized a variety of local 
myths and legends. The overwhelming purpose of animating the creation and elaboration of 
mythic elements in a complex ideological ......... involving the myth of Pampa. Phillip Wagoner 
has shown that the myth of Pampa was fairly well developed even during pre-Vijayanagara 
times, perhaps as early as the Western Chalukyan king, Vijayaditya I (689-90) whose copper 


plate inscription refers to Pampa- tirtham adhivasati) or the sacred pilgrimage centre (tirtha) of 
the river goddess Pampa.“° Identified with the city of Hampi, the myth of Pampakshétra created 


during the Sangama period, certainly helped to fashion a mystique for the royal city. There is an 
early Vijayanagara inscription dated 1385 A.D belonging to the reign of Harihara II which states 


that a grant was made in the presence of “Tunga, Pampa and Viripaksha”.*’ One of the gates in 
the fortification of the city named after Hampa-devi, another indication of the importance of the 
myth in the royal city. Pampakshétra as the domain of god Virtipaksha is mentioned in another 
inscription belonging to the reign of Dévaraya I dated 1406 A.D.** There is a copper plate record 
which bears the date A.D 1386 which states that Harihara, the ruling maharaya of Vijayanagara 
established an agrahara and named it Vidyaranyapura, evidently after the sage Vidyaranya. This 
gift is said to have been made in the presence of Viriipaksha at Pampakshétra.*” These 
inscriptions demonstrate the existence of the Pampakshétra myth, which was invoked to bolster 
the legitimacy of the early Sangama dynasty. The Saluvas who came to power in 1485 shifted to 


the patronage of Tirupati temple, though Vijayanagara inscriptions continued to use Sri 


Virupaksha as the sign manual. 


46 Phillip Wagoner, ‘Sultan among Hindu Kings: Dress, Titles and the Islamicization of the Hindu Culture at 
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Anila Verghese has argued that the Pampa myth probably represented a local cult 
patronized by the local pastoral communities which was Sanskritized through the creation of a 


matrimonial alliance between Viripaksha, form of Siva worshipped at Hampi and the river 


Goddess Pampa.*? The fact that only one shrine is found in Hampi dedicated to Pampa reveals 


that the cult was completely subsumed under Vijayanagara imperial ideology. Purandaradasa 
preserves the memory of the pastoral association of Pampa when he calls Vijayanagara the Kashi 


of the South and the presiding deity as Purapampa. Thus the myth of Pampa was powerful 


enough to be reiterated in the songs of Purandaradasa.”! 


The mythic/legendary landscape of the imperial capital -- Vijayanagara -- the city of 
victory, incorporated a number of distinct strands. The land around the city is referred to in the 
Ramayana, a text though unhistorical and timeless in the narrative frame had crystalised into a 


text by the early medieval period. Pampasarasu is referred to in the Ramayana and this place 
name is identified with the Hampi region of the Tungabhadra River. Pampakshétra, the place or 
region of Pampadévi is another toponym for the landscape around Vijayanagara. The local cult 
centering around the worship of Pampadévi found expression in a syncretic form in the cult of 
Pampa-Viripaksha in which there was a homology between Pampa, the local deity, and Parvati, 
the consort of Siva. Another mythical configuration involving the sacred landscape of 


Vijayanagara involves Kishkinda, a sacred place associated once again with the Ramayana. The 


vast n umber of Anjanéya temples scattered over the ruined city underscores the incorporation of 


this Kishkinda myth into the imperial ideology of the Vijayanagara Empire. Kishkinda 
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associated with the killing of Vali by Sugriva also refered to in the Padmapurana a composition 


which certainly goes back to the early Vijayanagara period. 

A number of important local cults and sectarian practices crystalised to create an imperial 
ideological carapace for the Vijayanagara empire. The capital city, especially the Royal Centre 
and the Sacred Centre are replete with evidence for the worship of local deities like Bhairava, 
Anjanéya, Narasimha, Mailara and a host of female deities. The existence of Sati stones in large 
number attests to the presence of the practice of Sati in the territory of the royal capital. It may be 
surmised that the diversity of cults that existed in Hampi helped to integrate the population and 
their integration was further enhanced by the circulation of songs pertaining to the deities found 
in the city itself. 

The most ancient religious tradition within the city is that of Pampa-Dévi, the local 
Goddess of Hampe-Tirtha who in course of time came to be absorbed into the Saivite pantheon 
by marriage to Virtipaksha, a form of Siva.” Viripaksha was indubitably the most important 
deity of the city in pre- Vijayanagara, Vijayanagara and the post-Vijayanagara times. He refers 
to Hampe in his songs as ‘Purapampa’. Pura means a fortified city. Hampe was a city fortified by 
circuit of defensive walls. According to Abdur Razaak, there were seven circles of fortification. 
The names of some of the strongly defended gateways that controlled movement in and out of 
the city are proved by epigraphs such as Aresankara Bagilu, Udayagiri Bagilu, Kotisankaradeva 


Bagilu and Penugonda Bagilu.°* It is assumed that these features of the city have made 


Purandaradasa call it as Purapampa. 
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The Vijayanagara rulers exercised their authority over their territories not necessarily 
with the help of an elaborate bureaucracy. In order to secure desired human and economic 
resources for political purposes they used various methods of propaganda and persuasion 
depending on the non-political institutions which included village assemblies, merchant and craft 
guilds and above all temples and their ritual communities — precisely those groups which 
commanded independent resources and channels of social communications. ** The royal 
patronage extended to temples and their ritual communities was in fact a method adopted by an 
ambitious ruler to enhance his very uncertain power. The main and simplest reason behind the 
extent of patronage to local temples by an ambitious ruler is that any ruler can enhance his public 
image through conspicuous patronage to the religion of the bulk of his subjects. During the 16" 
century Vijayanagara was under the hold of Vaishnavism; Vaishnava temples were largely 


endowed and renovated by Krishnadévaraaya and Achutharaya. It was these temples that 
Purandaradasa sang about and visited. A temple was dedicated to Vithala, the ishtadévatha of 
Purandaradasa on the banks of Tungabhadra. Though the exact date of construction of the temple 


remains unstated in the inscriptions, it is evident in the epigraphical records that the temple was 
generously endowed and renovated during the reign of Krishnadévaraya. Royal utilization of and 
patronage to temple construction for political purposes by Krishnadévaraya was so very 
appropriate to that particular time and place i.e heart of the Vijayanagara city — Hampi in the 16 
century. 

Bhakti devotionalism with the ideal of salvation through intense devotion to a personal 


deity was the most important characteristic of the religious scenario of Vijayanagara. Singer 
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saints like Purandaradasa were agencies which carried and spread the bhakti ideal to the nook 


and corner of the Empire. The popular aspect of the saints’ devotion is reflected in their practice 
of travelling about the countryside spreading their message by means of devotional poetry set to 
music and rhythm. Their hymns celebrate the god’s connection with some particular place. Their 
poems served as a most useful kind of religious propaganda. In medieval period a particular saint 
was associated with a particular temple. The poems of medieval saints helped to endow various 
temples with rich sacred traditions. This helped to promote the growth of pilgrimage networks 
and the development of regional consciousness . Like any medieval kingdom Vijayanagara kings 
also sought to tap such useful channels of communication for political purposes and temple 
patronage became a significant means for achieving that end. Royal patronage brought political 
returns and it served as an important instrument by which existing institutions could be adapted 
for imperial purposes. This religious and royal propaganda was disseminated through various 
channels. All who visited the temples were of course potential vehicles for its dissemination. 
Among them were included merchants, artisans, poets, bards peasants and craftsmen. In this 


sense the saint poet Purandaradasa also acted as an agency of social communication during the 
Vijayanagara days. Most of the pilgrimage centres of medieval period gained its prestige and 
popularity from association with the bhakti saints. For example, in Vijayanagara period, the dasa 
saints like Purandaradasa sang on Vithala of Pandharpur, Kanakadasa worshipped Krishna of 
Udipi, Annamacharya praised Venkatéswara of Tirupati. Hampi the regal capital of the empire 
was the nucleus of sacred centres and it served as both political and religious centres. Religious 
patronage helped to increase both the cultural and political visibility of Vijayanagara, as Tanjore 


was in the days of Chola hegemony. 
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Purandaradasa as a bhakti musician is situated in the context of Vijayanagara imperial 


ideology of Bhakti. The songs of the bhakti singers of the 16" century were used as a medium 
for spreading the political message to a wider public by the rulers of Vijayanagara. 


Purandaradasa as a wandering singer travelled through the towns and villages of the 


Vijayanagara territories singing his songs in praise of Vishnu whom he identified as God Vithala 
of Pandharpur, his ishtadevatha. The songs of Purandaradasa who is hailed as the Pitamaha of 
Kanataka Music had a fresh appeal to the rural folk and to the court musicians and theorists. As 
it was a time of Islamic penetration to the South, scholars are of the opinion that Muslims were 


also fond of such musical ragas chosen by Purandaradasa. A peculiar feature of Purandaradasa’s 


compositions is the synthesis of folk and classical styles which inspired the villagers. It can be 
understood from his use of ragas which were considered regional and folk melodies- that gave 


Purandaradasa the image of a popularizer and a synthesizer. 
Purandaradasa lived in the heyday of Vijayanagara when arts flourished and was 


influenced by the Islamic culture- a process referred to by William Jackson as cross- 
fertilization.*> There took place a mingling and mix up of the Northern and Southern systems of 
music. The Southern musicians were patronized by the Sultans and vice versa. In the 16" century 
musical contests were popular in the Vijayanagara court and the wandering musicians vied for 


royal patronage. Purandaradasa propogated and popularized the new ideas and forms of music 


that developed at Vijayanagara, which were moulded into the new system of Karnatic music. In 


his peregrinations Purandaradasa gained new experiences, meeting people from different 


backgrounds and levels of the society. He used music as a vehicle to mobilize his teachings. As 


55 William Jackson, Vijayanagara Visions: Religious Experience and Cultural Creativity in a South Indian Empire, 
New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2007, p.237 
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he had a previous background of Vedic expertise, he was able to put essential vedic (Marga) 
ideals in flexible regional (dési) style. Thus Purandaradasa is represented as the synthesizer of 
the regional and classical styles of Vijayanagara music. We can see that Purandaradasa, through 
his catchy folk tunes made bhakti very popular. His songs had mystic depths, his lyrics resonated 
the common man’s voice, his music made bhakti a movement that spoke the language of the 
streets. He was aware of the happenings of his times and he sang about the daily incidents of his 
;life which had social, political and cultural implications. 

The bhakti poets of Vijayangara did not sing to make a living. They were moved by the 
soulful passion of Bhakti imagination — which for them invented new life, new spirit and opened 
eyes to new types of vision.°° Purandaradasa sang in the imagination of God Vishnu delighted in 
his stories, poems and dreams. He was a poet of the people, wandering from place to place, 
finding new people, new melodies which could catch among the villagers — renewing, 
recollecting and connecting the ancient times with contemporary lives through the medium of 


music and songs. In some of his songs Purandaradasa, learned from the common folk. He 
appreciated their sounds and explored them. In many songs of Purandaradasa one feels a don 
home quality. Purandaradasa sang about the territories which Vijayanagara possessed and to him 
it was a spiritual territory of memories, hopes, visions, and an uplifting ideal place of belonging. 
According to William Jackson Purandaradasa composing new songs found and filled a niche in 


Vijayanagara culture. In Vijayanagara’s days of socio-political chaos, Purandara’s songs were 


like the waters of Tungabhadra flowing through many South Indian lives. 


56 Ibid, p.238 
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In this chapter, we have explored complex strands that constituted the imperial ideology 
of Vijayanagara. We began by arguing that all political formations, particularly, those whose self 
image was that of an empire, fashioned ideologies that provided a framework of legitimacy for 
their claims of rule, hegemony and dominance. Historical claims founded on the much advertised 
theme of restoration of dynasties articulated one strand of this complex ideological structure. 
There were other strands in the ideological fabric of the Vijayanagara with its well demarcated 
‘sacred zone’ and ‘royal center’ in certain crucial ways replicated the notion of a cosmic city 
acting as an axis mundi linking the realm of man with that of the gods. The incorporative 


kingship represented by the Mahanavami festival had its own choreography in that the Throne 


Platform located in the loyal centre was the scene for the unfolding of the spectacular display of 
kingly might. Public display of royal power was sanctified by an implied association with 


divinity. The theme of hero-king as represented in the Ramayana found sculptured life in the 
Ramachandra temple. 


The imperial ideology utilized diverse material including local tradition. Two powerful 


local traditions coalesced in the Vijayanagara imperial ideology: the myth of Pampakshétra and 


the myth of Kishkinda. We have shown that the rulers of Vijayanagara deployed these myths 
skillfully in order to underpin their legitimacy. Vijayanagara came under the political and 
military influence of Islam from the Bahmani Sultanates. The titles adopted to express their 
conception of legitimate rule and the adoption of court dress and etiquette was predicated as 
Islamic influence. Further we have evidence of the settlement of Muslims in Hampi which goes 
to prove the plural and cosmopolitan nature of Vijayanagara political authority. 

The Vijayanagara period saw widespread extension of agricultural settlements and the 


establishment of new villages especially in forested areas. The Telugu text Amuktamalyada 
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mentions this aspect. The hierarchical and stratified nature of Vijayanagara provided a fertile soil 
for counter ideologies that sought to undermine social and political inequalities. We have shown 
that the bhakti of Purandaradasa which was expressed in the compositions was subversive of 
social and political hierarchies. In another sense, bhakti provided the basic for creating the 
consciousness of Vijayanagara as the territory inhabited by deities whose songs circulated within 
the region. William Jackson has drawn attention to the loosening effect of bhakti, on caste 


rigidities. Pleas for tolerance and signs of universalism are found in the songs of Purandaradasa 


which are remembered as expression of hope and aspiration of the common folk.>’ 


57 William Jackson, Vijayanagara Voices: Exploring South Indian History and Hindu Literature, London: Ashgate, 
2005, p.175 
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CONCLUSION 

This study of the songs of Purandaradasa has attempted to present a culturally creative 
figure of the Vijayanagara Empire in a historical perspective. Purandaradasa is popular among 
the students of music and musicologists of South India and no study has been done on this poet 
from a historical point of view . My study, has served the purpose of highlighting the life and 
career of Purandaradasa who lived at Hampi in the sixteenth century, from a historical point of 
view and more importantly has looked at the relevance of his poems for the study of the period in 
which he lived. 

The lack of biographical details pertaining to saint figures such as Purandaradasa renders 
the task of the historian very difficult. There are no contemporary documents relating to 
Purandaradasa and we have to rely on his songs in order to extract information about the world 
and society in which he lived. The biographical details of Purandaradasa’s life have to be 
inferred from references to moments of crisis or disjuncture which find mention in an oblique 
manner in the songs. 

This study has presented Purandaradasa as a culturally creative figure, who recorded in 
his lyrics and verses — his imagination of the Vijayanagara era. I have made an attempt in this 
study to explore the religious imagination of Purandaradasa by examining the tradition of Bhakti 
and cultural networks which spanned almost a century across time and space. Though 
Purandaradasa is today regarded as the classical strand of Carnatic music it may be pointed out 
that the renewal of this tradition took place only in the seventeenth and eighteenth century in the 


Maratha court at Tanjavir. The songs replete with powerful but simple images became the 
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touchstone for defining the classical. In Purandaradasa’s own age, his songs retained the imagery 
of the folk element. 


The songs of Purandaradasa are often sung, taught and revered in a different regions.. 
This study has sought to explore the interlinkings and continuities of the Bhakti tradition by 


analyzing the phrases, ideas, images and melodies echoed again and again in the lyrics of the 


Bhakti poet Purandaradasa whose songs carried the 500 years old tradition of Vijayanagara 
empire to the present. Bhakti forms a theological undercurrent of India’s religious history and we 


have explored that theme through the songs of one creative composer. 


In the poems of Purandaradasa sangita and bhakti combined to show a royal road to 
vision and self realization. In South India there are many schools of Bhaki. The sampradayas 
such as the Nayanmars, the Alvars, the Haridasas and the Varkari tradition represent different 
facets of Bhakti. In all these schools, intense devotion to a personal God or Ishtadévatha is said 
to have led the bhaktas to a vision. The life of Purandaradasa offers an example for this. 

The life of many bhaktas is of a quest for vision of and that of Purandaradasa is an 
example. Through his songs, he sought for a vision of Vishnu in the form of Vithala, his 
Ishtadévatha. One’s favourite personalized form of God can inspire deep devotion. It is this 


vision of god that is often a hallmark of the Bhakta. Such visionary experiences reflected in their 
poems shed light on varied aspects of their identities and reveal how and why they are 


remembered by later generations. The historical context of Purandaradasa as shown in this thesis 


is resolutely set in the Vijayanagara period. 
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Purandaradasa used the Desi style (folk) to spread the marga (classical) tradition among 


the ordinary folk. We have argued that popular memory/ folk memory has always been a source 
for renewing history in that the songs circulated in an oral medium for long periods of time and 
were not written down until the nineteenth century. The most important development of the 
Vijayanagara period was the crucial divide in the intellectual history of the time when the 
Sanskrit mahakavyas written in the alankara fashion co existed with the refreshing vibrant bhakti 
laden poems, the sort composed by Purandaradasa. The elite group identified itself with the 
state’s projects of legitimization, where as the other tried to attach its sectarian projects to the 


state and the court. The Bhakti poets of the Madhva sect are a classic example for this division 
in that they represented the dasa tradition. Between the two groups there was hardly any creative 
exchange. Bhakti poets like Kanakadasa and Purandaradasa did not share the Brahmin 


intelligentia’s enthusiastic endorsement of the state or king. Moreover these poets avoided the 
imperial literary forms and instead made use of the desi forms for their literary activities. In the 


desi or folk elements in the songs of Purandaradasa are found in abundance an unconstrained 


perspective of the common people. His songs in general expressed the social and cultural identity 


of a community that Purandaradasa represented. 
In this study Purandaradasa is represented more as a historical figure, whose poems shed 


light on the social, cultural and historical mileu in which the poet lived. The history, culture and 
tradition of Vijayanagara have been carried from generation to generation through the poems of 


Purandaradasa who was the representation of a popular tradition. The songs left by 
Purandaradasa in the context of mystic lyrics in Karnataka, provide a means to grasp the 


Haridasa religious way of life in a comprehensive manner. Haridasa tradition was deeply rooted 
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in Madhvacharya’s philosophy of Dvaita which was becoming popular during the heyday of the 
Vijayanagara Empire in the 16" century particularly through the efforts of the saints like 
Purandaradasa. The popularity of Dvaita can be linked to the patronage extended to Vaishnavism 
during the Vijayanagara period. 

Song is a metaphor or a paradigm for this study. In this study we have examined how 
songs can be used as a source to reconstruct history. Music as William Jackson says has a 
special way of reflecting some of the moods and the personality of a culture. Historically, there 


has been a close tie between music and religion and to the Bhakti poets of later period, music has 
been a primary vehicle for religious expression and the Bhakti poets like Purandaradasa have 


been the carriers of a religious vision which connected the realm of god to the world of men. 


Music was the vehicle through which the experience of Bhakti was translated to the people at 
large. Simple raga nd tala animated this music making it popular among the common folk from 
whom the Bhakti tradition derived its support. 

Purandaradas was , reaching out, taking in, walking, communicating, making his way 
through many lives in the Vijayanagara empire by singing songs about Vithoba. The most 


important aspect of his songs was the power of god Hari and his supremacy which was an 


important feature of Dvaita. By singing of Hari and his mahatmya, Purandaradasa brought the 
message of Dvaita to the common mass. It is the attitude of sharing that makes bhakti the 
component of devotion through music. Purandaradasa in turn has his own self similarities with 


the previous bhaktas and the folk elements. His life and lyrics shared a part of larger wholes — 


connected to the continuous sequence of the lives and works of other singer saints, South Indian 
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village customs and other religious traditions. It is this spirit of sharing that is reinforced in 


Purandaradasa. 

Purandaradasa had a spiritual voice with a strong social content. Like his predecessors in 
the Bhakti sampradaya, Purandaradasa too infused spiritual values in his songs, and hence spread 
such values in the society. Purandaradasa who sang to express his Bhakti feelings borrowed 
from the life and materials of his own times. His songs reflected the society in which he lived. 
The tradition of bhakti music which developed in the heydays of Vijayanagara was a revitalizing 
force in which the saints found in their own lives a platform for creative love. His songs 
expressed the feelings of longing and pleading, praising and rejoicing, complaining and 
criticizing and the genre of songs which has left gives a glimpse to the Haridasa tradition which 
was reduced to writing only in the nineteenth century. 

In the chapter entitled Bhakti cult in South India we have shown the lines of historical 
and intellectual continuity that stretch from the passionate devotion infused poems of the 
Nayanmars and alvars in the seventh and eighth centuries to the unfolding of the Varkari 
tradition under Jnanésvar in the thirteenth century. We have argued that the intellectual milieu in 
which Purandaradasa lived can not be deconstructed from the Bhakti tradition and movement 
which started in the Pallava period. The institutionalization of Bhakti began during the Chola 
period and acquired a degree of finality during the Vijayanagara period when Mathas came to be 
established and recognized as alternate centers of devotion and patronage. Several mathas like 
that of Sringeri (Sankara), Udipi(Madhva), Melukote and Ahobilam(Ramanja), Srisailam 
(Virasaiva) came into prominence and these were channels of spreading religious propaganda in 


the empire. 
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In this chapter we have also investigated the importance of tirthayatra or pilgrimage as a 
strategy for the expression of Bhakti. Purandaradasa in his compositions conjured a landscape of 


godliness in which the local deities residing in the temples was invested with the identity of 


Vithoba. Thus the pilgrimage served as a metaphor for expressing devotion to his ishtadévatha. 


We have on the basis of Sheldon Pollock’s arguments discussed that the Bhakti tradition could 
be located in the transition to a vernacular literary culture. We have also shown the growing 
influences of Madhva philosophy in Vijayanagara, a context that set the stage for the 


popularization of Vithoba cult. Inorder to explore the historical aspects of saintliness and its 


social reception we have drawn parallels with the medieval European cult of saints on the basis 
of the study of Peter Brown. 


Songs of Purandaradasa had diverse social implications. Purandaradésa was very much 


aware of the happenings of his times and his spiritual wanderings helped him to come into 
contact with different sections of the society. His songs are in a simple, lucid style which all 
people could sing, which shows the down to earth flavor of his compositions. He was also a part 


of the caste ridden society of the Vijayangara times. Tradition says that Purandaradasa born the 
son of a diamond merchant who was later initiated in to the Madhva order. But Purandaradasa 


never took sides with the Brahmin intelligentsia of his times ; at the same time he took sides with 
the common mass. His reference to ragi (a cereal common among the peasants), 
holeyas(agricultural laborers), Nayakas ( the feudal chieftains), merchants, trade and commerce- 
which have been discussed in the previous chapters gives a clear picture about the social context 


in which the songs were composed. 
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In chapter III, we have examined the life of Purandaradasa in the context of the dasa 


tradition. Lives of Indian saints are notoriously difficult to reconstruct due to the paucity 
historical and biographical details. We have culled out biographical information from traditional 


accounts and have situated the life of Purandaradasa in the larger historical context of the 


Vijayanagara empire and the dasa tradition stemmed of Madhva’s concept of Bhakti. In the 
creation of saintliness, across tradition, we have the moment of epiphany when an ordinary 


mortal is touched by spiritual awareness. In the case of Purandaradasa too notice the epiphanic 
moment he visited the Vithoba temple at Pandharpur. While we do not accept the historicity of 


this event, we notice that saintliness has paradigm in which there is a moment of change. In this 


chapter we have also examined the relationship between Vyasatirtha, the Madhva philosophy 
and Purandaradasa. 

The chapter has studied Purandaradasa in the context of the Haridasa tradition and we 
have shown that the Suladis composed by Purandaradasa were...... in the Haridasa tradition 
which acted as the basis for his poetic imagination. We have examined the contours of the dasa 


tradition and have argued that the social and economic inequalities prevailing in Vijayanagara 


are reflected in Purandaradasa’s compositions. This chapter also situates the songs of 
Purandaradasa in the context of the agrarian structure and we show that his songs in a manner 
subverted the prevailing social order by ridiculing the nayakas. 


As noted in this chapter on the Dasa tradition, one of the important features of 
Purandaradasa songs is that they are the vehicles for the spread of Madhvacharya’s philosophy. 
In Madhva’s Dvaitha system devotion meant the endless flowing of love for god (Hari). 


Chanting the sacred name of Vishnu or Hari itself is sufficient for attaining salvation in the 
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kaliyuga. Repeating the holy name of Vishnu or Namajapa was a part of the Sampradaya to 
which Purandaradasa belonged. There are many songs of Purandaradasa which extol praise by 
means, of holy name. Purandaradasa sang on his Vaishnava Bhakti teachings and visions to the 
Kannada speaking world of the Vijayanagara Empire. Purandaradasa glorifies in his songs the 


name of Vishnu, comparing him to a set of gems possessing great value. In another song, 


Purandaradasa extols the sweetness of the name of Hari by comparing it to sugar candy 
(Kallusakkare). In some songs Purandaradasa criticizes the surrounding culture. He critiques 


false piety , reminding devotees that the true religious life is self-transcendence, not self assertion 


for personal gain. Purandaradasa communicated all these teachings through his Kirtans. Songs on 
Vishnu’s name in Purandaradasa repertoire still sound natural and graceful to Kannada speakers 


today more than four centuries later. 


Chapter IV brings out an important aspect of his songs viz. the aspect of Sacred 
geography. We attempt an examination of the enduring relationship between the landscape of the 
empire as constituted in space and the spiritualized universe which is set out in the songs of 


Purandaradasa. The songs of Purandaradasa inorder to glean the relationship between the 


conceptual mappings of a location within the territorial limits of the Vijayanagara Empire. Such 
soft materials which include songs, fragments of popular memory, legends, myths and oral 
traditions are interrogated inorder to understand the relationship between the poet and the 
political empire. 

Landscapes are important because they are the product of the most enduring sets of 


linkages : relationaship between the physical environment and the society. Because of their time 
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depth landscape involve interactions between the present and the past and give a sense of identity 
at individual, local and national scales as Ian Whyte puts it in his book “Landscape and History 
Since 1500). He says landscapes constitute a form of memory in which is stored the history of 
successive periods of human activity on the surface of the earth. “They are palimpsests that hark 
back to the earlier engagements by different societies , emphasizing change both ancient and 
recent” (Ian Whyte, 2002). 


Purandaradasa was composing not only a group of poems but creating a text too in the 
form of a sacred landscape. Social structures, cultural traditions, economic activities and political 
patterns have played crucial roles in the shaping of Vijayanagara landscape. Purandaradasa in his 
songs identified the political, cultural, social and mythological landscape of Vijayanagara. 
Purandaradasa in his songs identified god Vishnu as belonging to a place. Purandaradasa did not 
sing about any of the territories that Vijaynagara lost. He sang about the places with in the nook 
and corner of the empire stretching from Pandharpur in the North to Srirangam in the lower 
Kaveri and beyond. Through his songs, Purandaradasa was able to unify the isolated Vishnu 
temples on the physical map of Vijaynagara. Songs of Purandaradasa in a sense constitute an 
important source for mapping the sacrality of Vijayanagara Empire. 

The songs also help to construct the idea of a saintly community. The pilgrimage 
undertaken by the Bhakti poets , mentioned in the hagiographical texts added to the sense of a 
‘communitas’, as Champaklakshmi understands it. During the Vijayanagara times pilgrimage 
attained great importance as a network for establishing relationships in which royal patronage 


and visits had a special significance from the politico economic point of view. Purandaradasa, in 


his peregrinations is said to have met his early contemporary Annamacharya and Kanakadasa at 


Tirupati and Hampi respectively. The places or temples which Purandaradasa sang about were 
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constantly bringing up the image of the localized, yet undeniably universal Vishnu. This 
religious experience was made accessible to devotees across space and time with remarkable 


vividness and immediacy, through the songs of Purandaradasa. Purandaradasa’s spiritual journey 


represented atrans regional pilgrimage establishing a network, uniting the people of various 
cultural, linguistic and historical zones. The idea of a mythical landscape of Vijayanagara has 
provided a base for its imperial ideology. 


The dasa songsters like Purandaradasa of sixteenth century popularized the Vithala cult 


which forms the subject matter of chapter V. The cult centered around Vishnu in the form of 


Vithala. It had its origins at Pandharpur in Maharashtra and was popularized by the Marathi 


saints through their songs called Abhangs. There are similarities with the tradition of the 


Varkaris of Maharashtra and that of Purandaradasa. In both Varkari and Haridasa Panth, worship 
of Vithala was common. Another thread which connected both the tradition was the concept of 


pilgrimage. There was a network of pilgrimage centres in the Deccan region where the 


Maharashtra saints travelled singing songs on Vithoba of Pandharpur. Purandaradasa was also in 


a sense popularizing this tradition in the Vijayanagara Empire, through his songs on Vishnu 


whom he identified as Vithala, his ishtadevatha. The word Vithoba was employed in the 
Marathi region while in Karnataka region the deity was referred to as Vithala. An attempt has 


been made in this study to examine the spread of this cult from the Deccan region to Karnataka 
and Tamil region during the Vijayanagara times in the sixteenth century. There are many 


inscriptions referring to this cult pertaining to Yadavas, Rashtrakitas, Hoysalas and the 
Chalukyas. But the number of inscriptions increase during the period of Vijayanagara kings. The 


patronage extended to this cult was an aspect of the Vijayanagara ideology of political 
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legitimization. This cult had a pastoral origin which shows that Vithoba was a folk deity 
worshipped by the pastoral communities of Deccan called the Danghars. They were well known 
for their martial qualities. First epigraphical reference to vithoba as a god who resides in the 
temple at Pandharpur appears in the Yadava inscription dated 1237A.D which shows that they 
patronized the folk deity, inorder to consolidate the territories which they conquered. 


Inscriptions give us several different versions of Vithala and by studying the distribution of the 


different names by which the deity is referred in different regions of Peninsular India, the process 


by which the forest or tribal deity is referred to as Bittappa or Bitteya got transformed into the 
Vithalésa, the god who appears for the first time in the inscription of the early thirteenth century. 
The slow and gradual process by which Bitteya got transformed into Vithalésa and subsequently 
into Vithala or Vithoba underscores an important social and economic transformation in the 
region. The gradual absorption of nomadic and pastoral population of Deccan into the state 
society of Rashtrakutas and the Hoysalas made possible the integration of the tribal gods and 
deities into the expanding framework of Puranic Hinduism. From the Vijayanagara onwards the 
inscriptional references to Vithala increases and Deleury has argued that the decrease in the term 
Betta is indicative of the stability of the cult. During the Vijayanagara period important generals 
and ministers are found bearing the name Vithala which suggests that the cult became popular 
with the elite and it also suggests that forest dwellers were being incorporated into Vijayanagara 
state system. 

In the chapter entitled ‘Purandaradasa and the Vithala Cult’ we have traversed a wide historical 
territory. A question that has been raised frequently in the context of Vijayanagara imperial self 


image is related to the identity of the city as a sacred centre. We have shown that the imperial 
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ideology of Vijayanagara incorporated diverse cults and rituals as the empire integrated tribal 


and forest population. The transfer of the image of Vithala from Pandharpur to Vithala swami 


temple at Hampi , the royal capital was aimed at making Vijayanagara a city with a halo of 
religious mystique, and the presence of Purandaradasa at Hampi certainly helped to popularize 


the mystique of Vijayanagara and the Vithala cult through out the empire. 

The rulers of Vijayanagara, particularly Krishnadévaraya were believers in the transfer of 
religious relics and icons. Krishnadévaraya certainly transferred the image of Balakrishna from 
Udayagiri to Krishna Swami temple at Hampi in A.D 1517 after defeating the Gajapathis of 
Orissa. In 1520-21, Krishnadévaraya led a campaign against Ismail Adil Shah, Sultan of Bijapur. 


For a brief moment Pandharpur came under Vijayanagara control and it is possible that 


Krishnadévaraya appropriated the image and relocated it in Hampi. This historical fact is 
corroborated by the Tirthaprabandha composed by Vadiraja Tirtha. 


During the Vijayanagara period the display of military strength was an obvious 
expression of royal force and might. At the capital there were usurpations, invasions and the 
rulers kept a formidable centre of infantry, cavalry, elephants, artillery and a palace guard. The 
structures related to this military force, fortifications, defensive gateways, stores, treasuries were 
also indicators of royal might. The Vijayanagara rulers strengthened their military powers by 
incorporating the pastoral communities into it. The help of pastoral communities like Danghars 
and Kuruwas were sought by the rulers for defending external aggression. Moreover the Yadavas 
who claimed descent from the Yadu clan with which Krishna, the shepherd god is associated, 
began to give more importance to the Vaishnava traits of God Vithala. If we look at this aspect, 


the arguments in favour of the pastoral orgins of the cult and its patronization by Vijayanagara 
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rulers get strengthened, since history of Vijayanagara says that the peasant communities later 
claimed the position of powerful Nayakas or feudal chieftains who also served military purposes 
in times of emergency. 

Extending patronage to the local cults and religious networks had the potential to 
integrate the polity and society and this technique was adopted by the Vijayangara rulers and the 
case of Vithala is one example. This study has also looked at how the songs of saints like 


Purandaradasa acted as a medium to popularize this cult. Inscriptions pertaining to Vijayanagara, 


particularly at Srirangam and Tirupati have been made use of in my study to bring out the 
popularity of this cult in South India. 

A temple for Vithala already existed at Vijayanagara in the early 15" century as 
the epigraphical records say. But during the reign of Krishnadevaraya, either a new temple was 
built or it was considerably renovated by adding many new features to the old temple. The 
architectural splendor of the magnificent temple of Vithala at Hampi attests to the devotion of 
Vijayanagara kings to god Vithala who was also the god of Pandharpur. The temple was 
generously endowed with munificent gifts for the upkeep of various ceremonies and rituals. 
Varkari tradition in the 16 century attained new spiritual heights in the Vijayanagara period, 
thanks to devotees like Purandaradasa. The two traditions of Varkari and Haridasas existed 
simultaneously at different regions with Vithala as the central deity of worship. 

Chapter VI analysed the imperial ideology of Vijayanagara from two distinct 
perspectives. At one level we examined the local myths and legends pertaining to the landscape 
around Vijayanagara. We have shown that Vijayanagara used the myth of Pampakshétra and the 
imagined associations with Kishkinda in order to create a space of sacrality. Further we have 


looked at the use of monumental architecture as a language for expressing imperial ideology. 
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Following the model of Burton Stein we too looked at the Mahanavami festival as adynamic 


component of the imperial ideology. Finally we used the songs and compositions of 


Purandaradasa in order to unravel the conflicting elements in Bhakti tradition and the reflection 


of Vijayanagara synthesis of folk and classical elements in his compositions. 
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GLOSSARY 


Abhang: A verse form used for devotional songs in Marathi from the earliest period onward. The 
saints of Maharashtra who belonged to the Varkari tradition popularized this genre of devotional 


lyrics in praise of god Vithala of Pandharpur. 
Acharya: Teacher, Preceptor. Sri Vaishnavas acknowledge a line of such teachers. 


Advaita: One of the most influential schools of Indian philosophy, which argues that there is no 
distinction between god and human souls. This non dualistic philosophy was propounded by 
Sankaracharya in the 8" century. 


Agama: Sacred text related to worship 
Agrahara: Village donated to Brahmins or village where Brahmins resided 
Anjanéya: Another name of Hanuman, the monkey god. 


Ankita: The signature of composers used at the ending lines of the compositions. Purandaradasa 
used Purandara Vithala as his ankita or mudra. 


Alvar: “one immersed in god”; a title given to devotional singers in Tamil from the Seventh to 
the Eighth centuries in South India. Nammalvar, Andal, Kulasékhara Alvar are some of the 


important Alvar saints who composed and sang songs in praise of god Vishnu. 
Anantasgayana: One of the reclining forms of Vishnu. 


Avatar: “descended”; a term used to describe incarnations of Vishnu, such as Krishna, but also 
incarnations of other figures such as Narada and Prahlad. 


Ayodhya: The Capital of King DaSaratha and of Rama. 

Bagilu: Medium sized gateway. 

Basadi: Jain Temples. Mostly found in Karnataka in South India. 

Betta (Kannada): Hill, a term quite frequent in the Hoysala inscriptions. 


Bhagavata/ Bhagavata Purana: A Chronicle of Vishnu and his avataras, especially important are 


the portions of the narrative dealing with the life of god Krishna and a child and his his youthful 
exploits. 


Bhaj: “divide, share, bestow, enjoy’; the root of the words, bhakti, bhakta and bhajan. 


Bhairava: ‘Terrible’, name of one of the fierce aspects of Siva. 


Bhajan: “ a thing enjoyed or shared”; a public, collective performance usually in the form of 
singing one or more names of god repetitively. 


Bhakta: “one who exemplifies Bhakti’; a term that generally denotes someone who is devoted to 
something in ways that comform to the general idea of Bhakti. 


Bhakti: From the root “bhaj’ meaning “to participate”. Usually glossed as devotion; implies both 
a devotion to one’s deity and a devotion to a community or public. 


Darsan: “view”; two key meanings are indicated by this term; (1) viewing a deity, sacred person, 
or sacred object in Hinduism; (2) a term used in the sense of a “school of thought” or “point of 
view” differentiating the six classical Indian philosophical systems. 

Dasa: “devotee, servant or disciple”; feminine form is dast. The dasa tradition was a devotional 
tradition which existed in Karnataka during the heyday of Vijayanagara Empire. They followed 
the Madhva philosophy of dvaita (dualism) which upheld the supremacy of Lord Hari. 

Deévadasi: Temple dancing girl 

Dhruvapad: “refrain”; the refrain line of a song; and also a classical form of Indian vocal music. 
Durga: A militant goddess, who combats demons who threaten the stability of the universe. 


Dvaita: Dualism, one among the schools of Védanta philosophy. 


Ganésha: The elephant- headed son of Siva and Parvati. He is regarded as the remover of 
obstacles and as the god of wisdom. 


Garbhagriha: The Sanctum Sanctorum of a temple. 

Garuda: The mythical eagle, the vehicle of Vishnu. 

Gopura: Ornamented, pyramydical entrance gateway to a South Indian temple. 

Guru: Teacher, preceptor 

Hanuman: The monkey chief who helped Rama to rescue Sita. 

Haridasas: The poet saints of Karnataka who followed the Dvaita tradition of Vaishnavism. 


Harikatha: stories (katha) about Vishnu/Krishna(hari); a devotional art performance known 
throughout India in which stories about Krishna, avatars of Vishnu, the lives of Vaishnava Sants, 


and other subjects are explored in public performance with a mix of song, dance and exposition. 


Ishtadévatha: Favourite god, personal deity. 


Itihasa: “thus indeed it was”; a term for a genre of Sanskrit literature that encompasses the epics 
and Purana and other materials that are considered accounts of real events from the past; 


sometimes glossed as “history” and often a translation for the word “history” in Hindi and 
Marathi. 


Jangama: ViraSaiva ascetic 

Kalamukha: A Saiva sect, its followers smear ash on their faces. 

Kishkinda: An ancient kingdom of the monkeys in South India. 

Krishna: The eighth and the most popular incarnation of Vishnu. 

Lakshmi: Consort of Vishnu, goddess of fortune and prosperity. 

Linga: Phallus, a symbol of the male principle. Linga is worshipped as a symbol of Siva. 


Madhva: A teacher or Acharya of Vaishnavism, born at Udipi in Karnataka in the 13 century 
who propounded the Dvaita or dualistic school of philosophy. 


Mahabharata: An epic revolving around the war between the Pandavas and Kauravas. 
Mahanavami: Nine day festival, also known as Dussera or Navaratri. 
Mandapa: Open or closed pillar hall. 


Matha: Hindu religious monastery. In the Vijayanagara period, mathas of Saiva and Vaishnava 


sects existed and were patronized and generously endowed by the rulers. 
Mukhamandapa: Frontal Mandapa 

Murti: Image of a deity 

Narasimha: Man-lion, the fourth incarnation of Vishnu. 


Nayaka: ‘lord’ term form for a vassal or chief in Vijayanagara administration. When the central 
polity of the Vijayanagara empire became weak, the Nayakas asserted their independence and 


formed independent successor states. 
Nayanar/Nayanmar: Saiva saint. According to the South Indian tradition there are 63 Nayanmars. 


Parvati: Daughter of the mountain (Himalaya). She is the gracious friendly aspect of Siva’s 


consort. 


Pasgupata: A sect of Saivism 

Prakara: Courtyard 

Puja: Honour, worship or adoration of the gods. 

Purana: A group of Sanskrit texts dealing mainly with mythology. 
Rama/Ramachandra: The hero of the Ramayana. The Seventh incarnation of Vishnu. 


Ramanuja: A Vaishnava teacher or Acharya who propounded the Visishtadvaita (qualified 


monism) philosophy and who founded the Sri Vaishnava sect. 

Ramayana: ‘Rama’s career’. A famous epic in seven books dealing with the adventures of Rama. 
Ranganatha: one of the reclining forms of Vishnu. 

Sastra: Sacred texts. 


Siva: ‘auspicious’, usually included in the Hindu triad as the ‘destroyer’ along with Brahma the 
creator and Vishnu the preserver. 


Srt Vaishnavas: Vaishnava Brahmins of Southern India, followers of Ramanujas philosophy of 
Visishtadvaita. 


Sthalapurana: Text that recounts the mythic origin and traditions of a sacred spot or temple. 
Sukhanasi: Inner antechamber of a South Indian temple. 

Tala: Storey, during Vijayanagara period multi storeyed temple gOpuras were constructed. 
Tirtha: ‘Bathing Place, passage’, a shrine or sacred bathing place, a place of pilgrimage. 


Tiruvengalanatha: A form of Vishnu, also known as Venkatéswara and Srinivasa worshipped at 
the famous temple at Tirumala-Tirupati. 


Vahana: Vehicle, mount of a deity :the animal on which the deity rides. 


Varaha: ‘Boar’, the third incarnation of Vishnu. The gold coin under Vijayanagara was also 
known as Varaha or gadyana. 


Venkatéswara: Same as Tiruvengalanatha. God residing at Tirumala hills. 


Virasaiva: A Saivite sect found by Basava in Karnataka in the 12" century. 


Virtipaksha: ‘of misformed eyes’, a form of Siva 


Vishnu: all pervading. The preserver of the universe, a member of the Hindu triad consisting of 
Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. 


Visishtadvaita: qualified monism, one of the important schools of Vedanta philosophy. 
Vithala: a form of Vishnu, especially worshipped worshipped at Pandharpur (Maharashtra). 


Yajna: Sacrifice, oblation, offering. 
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